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TENURE OF LAND AMONG THE INDIANS 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The civilized man and the savage man are utterly unlike in 
mental attitude. Their ways of looking at many material and most 
abstract things and their methods of reasoning are wholly different. 
This is so true that in many cases it is difficult for either to com- 
prehend the other’s point of view, even after it has been elaborately 
explained. In such cases even the white man must use new modes 
of thought, and must set aside for a time all that he has been taught ; 
he must abandon his axioms and must put himself again in the 
position of a child who has to learn things from the foundation, 
with the added difficulty that the grown man must unlearn all that 
life’s experience has taught him. 

Thus there is nothing in an Indian's traditions or experience 
that enables him even to imagine the ownership of land by persons, 
although he regards personal property much as we do. His food, 
arms, and clothing, his horses and other livestock, are his to do 
what he pleases with: to sell, to give away, even to destroy. He 
may have rights in less tangible things. He may have the sole right 
in his tribe to carry some ceremonial object, to sing some sacred 
song, to tell some particular story. This is a property right that is 
respected by others and one that he may usually divest himself of by 
giving it away or by selling it. A man who belongs toa certain so- 
ciety, on leaving the society may sell his place in it to another, but 
such sale must be confirmed by the members of this society. These 
views and practices are closely analogous to those of civilized man. 

But with regard to the ownership of the soil the case is quite 
different. Many savages, but especially our own Indians, are ab- 
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solutely unacquainted with the ideas held by the whites of property 
in land. They cannot conceive of the individual ownership of land ; 
they think of their land as held by the tribe for those who shall 
come after them, who in turn may occupy it. 

At the time of the discovery of America so much of the land 
now belonging to our nation as was occupied or controlled by any- 
body was, of course, in the possession of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
There was no individual ownership of land, but there was tribal owner- 
ship. In some cases a tribe occupied certain lands to the exclusion of 
all others. In other cases various tribes, friendly or allied, occupied 
or controlled certain territory from which they expelled other 
people who ventured on it. Again large tracts might be claimed — 
even though not permanently occupied or controlled — by half a 
dozen tribes and might serve as hunting grounds for them, where 
at any time hostile tribes might be encountered and where war 
might be a part of every hunt. In earlier times the lands bordering 
the Ohio river in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and later those 
along the Yellowstone and the Missouri, in the country of the 
Beaverhead, and about the Three Forks of the Missouri, constituted 
in this way debatable ground. 

Often when the white man came the Indians received him in 
friendly fashion and gave him permission to camp in their territory 
and to put up permanent buildings. A little later, individuals or 
groups of individuals, who might be chiefs or principal men of 
tribes, sub-tribes, or villages, for a consideration gave the white men 
permission to occupy certain lands of greater or less area. Such 
transactions, we may assume, were sometimes believed by the whites 
to be absolute purchases of the land, while by the Indian we may 
feel sure they were always regarded merely as permits to use the 
land for a term and on conditions. 

No Indian could understand the need or sense of expressing 
some of those conditions. Some of them the white man would 
have misunderstood if they had been expressed. The white man 
knew more than one way of having an individual and exclusive inter- 
est in the land. He was familiar with the idea of leases for years 
or for life; he was familiar with the estate in fee. His mind was 
imbued with the idea of exclusive tenancies running for years or 
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lives, and of exclusive individual ownerships, running from genera- 
tion to generation. But the Indian’s savage mind knew no such 
thing as absolute ownership of land by individuals. According to 
his view neither the tribe nor any member of it has in any piece of 
land rights other than the right to occupy and use it, the individual 
for life in common with his fellows, the tribe forever, to the exclusion 
of unfriendly peoples. In the past the old people occupied this 
land, hunted over it, gathered fruits from it, or cultivated it; and 
as they passed away the same operations were performed by one 
generation after another; and after those now occupying it shall 
have passed from life, their children and their children’s children for 
all succeeding generations shall have in it the same rights that the 
people of the past have had and those of the present possess, but 
no others. This land cannot be sold by the individual or the tribe. 
The individuals now living on it may sometimes barter away their 
personal rights in it, but they cannot alienate the land, because the 
sole ownership of it is not in them. The tribe are tenants and in 
a sense trustees ; and individuals can part only with the rights which 
they possess as members of the tribe, subject to the rights and duties 
of the tribe. The primitive Indian, when dealing with his friends, 
was usually an honest person. He would never think of selling 
anything to which he did not believe he had a good title. His horses, 
his blankets, his arms, his food, he might sell, or lose at gambling, 
but his land he could not sell and would not think of selling any 
more than he would think of selling the rivers or the springs. The 
rights in the land of those unborn were as clear as his own, as clear 
as those of his ancestors. These rights could not be alienated.' 


! The almost universal reverence of the Indians for the earth is interesting in connec- 
tion with their feeling about the ownership of land. ‘The earth is regarded as sacred, 
often it is called the ‘‘ mother’’ and it appears to rank second among the gods. A sacri- 
fice of food is held up first to the sky and then is deposited on the earth, and perhaps 
rubbed into the soil. The first smoke is directed to the sky, the second to the earth, 
and then those to the four directions in order. Other sacrifices are commonly held up 
first to the sky, and then are held toward the earth. Before beginning to perform any 
sacred office, the priest or doctor holds his hands first toward the sky and then rubs 
them on the ground. ‘It is by the earth,’’ they say, ‘‘that we live. Without it we 
could not exist. It nourishes and supports us. From it grow the fruits that we eat, and 
the grass that sustains the animals whose flesh we live on ; from it comes forth, and over 
its surface run, the waters which we drink. We walk on it, and unless it is firm and 
steadfast we cannot live.’’ 
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Until within comparatively recent times, all land sales and all 
treaties have been made by the Indians on the theory that they 
were passing over to the white people certain rights of occupancy 
— were lending them the use of the land. These rights in a general 
way were to live on the land, to pass over it, to cultivate it, to use 
its waters, the animals that lived on it, the birds that flew over it, 
and the fish in the streams; yet the Indians looked forward to a 
time at the end of the loan when the land should be returned to them, 
when nature would heal the scars made by the white man, when 
the animals and the birds would reéstablish themselves and the fish 
would increase in the rivers. 

Until within a few years when I explained the manner in which the 
Indians looked at this matter, I think it had never been brought to 
the public notice, and even today the number of those who under- 
stand it is small. Nevertheless, I believe that anyone who investi- 
gates the subject among the North American Indians will find the 
feeling exactly as I report it, and it is quite possible that this view 
of the land may be the one generally held by primitive races. In 
books on African travel some evidence is to be found that the 
natives of the west coast hold just this view of the land they occupy 
and their rights in it. Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, who acquired his 
information on the subject during the early years of the last century, 
speaks of the feelings of the Kru men about their land in language 
that is quite unmistakable. He says :' 


The Kru people have no idea of the appropriation of land by individuals 
except for temporary purposes. It is regarded as common property, and any 
man may use as much of it as he chooses, but he cannot sell any. The only 
exclusive right which any one has is that of occupancy. Ifa man reclaimsa 
piece of land from its primitive woods it is considered his and his descendants 
as long as they chose to use it, but it cannot be transferred like other property. 
The people, by common consent, may sell any portion of it to a stranger, for 
the purpose of erecting a trading factory, for a garden, or a farm ; but in their 
minds this transaction, even when subjected to the formality of a written con- 
tract, amounts to little more than a general consent to the stranger living 
among them and enjoying all the rights of citizenship ; and with the expecta- 
tion that the land will revert to themselves, as a matter of course, should he 
die or leave their country. In somecases, where they have transferred a por- 


' Western Africa, Its History, Conditions, and Prospects, page 138. 
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tion or the whole of their territory to a foreign jurisdiction, it is not probable 
that they have a correct apprehension of the nature of the transaction, what- 
ever pains may have been taken to make them understand ; and they do not 
comprehend it fully until the contract is carried into execution, in connection 
with their own observation and experience. 


The matter has been touched on also by Mary Kingsley in her 
West African Studies (p. 436) in the following language : 


You will often hear of the vast stretches of country in Africa unowned, 
and open to all who choose to cultivate or possess them. Well, those stretches 
of unowned land are not in West Africa. I do not pretend to know other 
parts of the continent. In West Africa there is not an acre of land that does 
not belong to some one who is a trustee for it, for a set of people who them- 
selves are only life tenants, the real owner being the tribe in its past, present 
and future state away into Eternity at both ends. But as West African land 
is a thing that I should not feel, even if I had the money, anxious to acquire 
as a freehold, and as you can get under native law a safe possession of mining 
and cultivation rights from the representatives living of the tribe they belong 
to, I do not think that any interference is urgently needed with a system 
fundamentally just. 


It is but a few years since the Blackfeet Indians, whose reserva- 
tion in northern Montana now reaches from Birch creek to Canada, 
appealed to me to know when they were to receive back the land 
which they had lent to the white people nearly forty years before. 
Prior to 1865, after gold had been discovered in Montana and 
people began to settle there, the Blackfeet were pushed north of 
the Marias river, and ever since, though with a constantly dimizish- 
ing area of reservation, they have remained in the same general 
region. The land they still believe to be theirs is now worth vast 
sums, for it comprises some of the most valuable agricultural and 
mining territory in the state of Montana. 

I have heard of Indians complaining of mining operations car- 
ried on in territory which they had passed over to the whites, their 
grievance being that when they thus lent the land they understood 
that only its surface was to be used, and that while the whites had 
the right to plow the soil and turn it over for cultivation, their rights 
of excavation did not go beyond this. They had no right to bore 
into the ground and to carry away the minerals. 

The eider Indians often speak of the wrongs that their race 
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has suffered, especially with respect to their land, regarding which 
they have deep feeling —a feeling which we can hardly compre- 
hend. Thus in the view of the Indians our treatment of them con- 
tains an element of outrage and extortion far beyond the worst that 
sympathetic friends of the Indians allege. We have not orly taken 
from the Indian everything that is his own; we have not only 
plowed up the bones of his fathers and desecrated the places that 
he holds sacred ; we have uprooted the tribe itself and have taken 
away from it the lands which it held as a trust for posterity, and 
which the tribe itself had no right to give to any man. That 
he has been expelled from the land which was too sacred to be- 
come even his own, is a bitter hardship, but it seems to him worst 
of all that the unborn children of his race have been robbed of their 
tribal birthright. On all the broad footstool of God there will be no 
spot where the Indias will have the rights that have belonged to 
their tribes from time immemorial. They will be entitled to the use 
of no foot of land except that which they may be able to earn in the 
white man’s way —by their wits or by the sweat of their brow. 
Perhaps it is time and perhaps it is best that the Indians should 
fade away as we see them fading to-day. 

Such is the feeling held by these Stone-age people, a feeling 
with which we may sympathize, though powerless to relieve their 
sadness. We may regret the crushing out of the race before the 
march of civilization as we regret the extinction of other natural 
things, but we must recognize it as nothing more than the operation 
of the inexorable natural law that the weaker must perish while the 
fitter shall survive. 


Our notions of land ownership have developed through thou- 
sands of years. It seems to us now quite reasonable and expedient 
that one man should fence out others from his farm and that another 
should monopolize a lake and another a water power ; but a primi- 
tive Indian can no more understand such private monopolies than 
the average American can understand how there could be a private 
monopoly of air or light. 

The Indian’s notions of land tenure, so distinctly primitive, could 
not find acceptance in our day and our civilization. It became evi- 
dent long ago that the time would come when the communal hold- 
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ing of great tracts of land by Indian tribes must cease. But the 
American people scrupled to wrest from the Indian every foot of 
land that he possessed and give it over to the white man; and so, 
nearly twenty years ago, a law was passed providing that, as time 
went on, the Indians of the several tribes should have allotted to 
them small individual holdings of land, while the remainder of the 
tribal tract should be opened to settlement and sold under various 
restrictions, the money to be applied to uses of the Indians. 

Where allotments had been made in carrying out this law, whites 
rushed in and bought the surplus land which they improved them- 
selves or sold to others for improvement. Soon the allotments 
were all gone, and yet there seemed as many people as ever clamor- 
ing for land, and before long these white people began to try to 
lease from the Indians the allotments on which the latter had located, 
and succeeded in persuading the Government to assent toe such pro- 
cedure. Influential and enterprising speculators can usually induce 
their senators or representatives or delegates in Congress to go to the 
agent or the commissioner, or to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
persuade him that it will be for the advantage of the Indians to lease 
their allotments ; it will mean money in the Indians’ pockets ; they 
will receive a rental greater than the value of any crops they 
can probably raise. An argument of this sort may very well ap- 
peal to an honest man, if he does not know that money is less 
important to the Indian than to be taught by slow degrees the 
lessons of civilized life. The Indian must learn first how to live 
on a piece of land, and then, last of all, he may learn how to live 
without land. 

When the allotment law was passed and made applicable to all 
Indians it was supposed by many good people that the difficult prob- 
lems of the race at last had been solved. In the passage of this 
law it was not considered — because the people interested in it had 
but little knowledge of the subject dealt with —that the conditions 
governing each tribe differed from those governing every other tribe 
and that therefore it is impossible to frame a single law that shall 
be so elastic that it will fit all conditions. 

In many cases allotment has proved the greatest misfortune that 
could come to the Indians, and, as carried out at present (and the 
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same is true of the past), it is often an absolute bar to their progress. 
Having been permitted to lease their lands, and receiving their rents 
at regular intervals, they live from day to day in lodges in the old 
fashion, not working, not learning any lessons of thrift, but instead 
constantly sinking a little lower in helplessness and inefficiency. If 
they were obliged to live on their allotted lands and were instructed 
in the proper method of using them, the case would be different. 

The whole trend of legislation is toward getting away the In- 
dians’ lands from them for white men. This is natural enough, but 
to carry the process through with speed, to terminate it in ten, 
twenty, or thirty years, seems cruel. 

Moreover, a general law which provides for the allotment of a 
fixed area to the individual without regard to local conditions is un- 
just, unwise, and wasteful. The soil of the several Indian reserva- 
tions varies from the most fertile to the most barren. The climate 
ranges from arid to moist ; irrigation is needed here, drainage there. 
In some places not even the white man can make a living, toil he 
ever so hard. Sometimes two or more settlements of the country 
have taken place ; a succession of dry years and crop failures have 
driven out the first people who took up and worked the land for 
awhile and then abandoned it; while a second group of settlers, 
perhaps more frugal and hardworking than the first, but at all events 
assisted by a succession of favorable seasons, are now making a 
living of some sort. 

In 1890 when traveling through North Dakota near the Mis- 
souri river I found the farms largely abandoned. There had been 
a succession of crop failures, and the people seemed to have reached 
at last a point where they wanted nothing so much as to get away 
from the country. I saw deserted houses with cook stoves still 
standing in them, and farms with farm machinery abandoned in the 
field. It was as if the people had been stricken by a panic. The 
population of Bismarck, the capital of the state, had dwindled to 200 
or 300 people, who were clustered in the middle of the town, within 
a fringe of attractive and more or less costly frame cottages, which 
had been abandoned by the fleeing population. 

Some years later another wave of emigration reached this country 
and the land has again been occupied — this time by Russian peas- 
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ants, whose industry is untiring and whose frugality is astonishing. 
Helped for the last few years by favorable seasons and by their 
practice of selling everything raised on the farm for which a market 
can be found, and of consuming themselves the produce which is 
unsalable, they have succeeded in making both ends meet and are 
even doing well. But it would be folly to imagine that in that 
country the savage man who belongs there could earn a living by 
agriculture, even if he had been taught to plow, to sow, to reap, 
and “9 sell. What is true of some of the Missouri river agencies is 
further true of some of those to the Southwest, where without 
water nothing will grow out of the ground, while with water almost 
anything can be raised. 

There are a number of reservations where owing to dryness, 
altitude, or soil conditions, farming is impossible, and where the 
people must support themselves as herdsmen if they are to live by 
their own exertions. It is a quite well established fact that no 
family can support itself on a herd of cattle which numbers fewer 
than 150 0r 200. Of these 200 only a small proportion — roughly 
10 percent annually — will be beef cattle, which can be sold. In 
the arid West from 20 to 40 acres of land are needed to support a 
horned animal for a year. The Bureau of Animal Industry, which I 
have consulted, seems to have nothing definite on this point, but the 
opinion of the cattlemen in the west, 2. ¢., the Dakotas and Montana, 
is as given. Assuming that 30 acres are required to support a cow 
throughout the year, 640 acres will support about 21 cows. Ifaman 
and his wife and five children in this dry country should receive an 
allotment of 640 acres each, they would then have pasturage for 
only 150 head of cattle. On the other hand, it may be fair to 
assume that some portion of such a tract could be watered so that 
it would produce a crop of hay and thus support a larger number 
of animals. 

In a country which is cold, or dry, or which for any reason 
cannot be cultivated, in any allotments that are made the Indians 
should receive 640 acres to the individual. To give to a family in 
such a country no more land, or only twice as much as is given to 
Indians in a farming country, such for example as the Indian Terri- 
tory, is to give them something that is useless to them except to be 
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leased as a part of the pasture of some cattleman who controls a 
large tract. 

The Flathead reservation, which is now soon to be opened, is a 
farming country. It has many streams, there is considerable pre- 
cipitation, there is a mild climate together with a soil on which 
crops can be grown. On the Blackfoot reservation, to the eastward 
across the mountains, there is little water, snows and frosts occur 
every month of the year, potatoes do not yield a crop more than 
once in five years, oats seldom ripen, yet it is a splendid country 
for fattening cattle. It is not a good country for breeding cattle 
except in small herds, where the animals can be looked after at 
certain seasons of the year. 

Again, down in the country of the Northern Cheyenne, the 
Tongue River Indian reservation, there is little or no water; the 
Rosebud river and its tributary streams on the west of the reserva- 
tion commonly go dry in June or July and there is no opportunity 
for irrigation. Tongue river, which forms the western boundary of 
the reservation, might irrigate some land if money were available to 
make a ditch, but cattle must be the support of these Northern 
Cheyenne. 

On the other hand, on the Crow reservation, 60 or 70 miles to 
the westward, there are irrigation ditches which water the broad 
bottoms of the Big Horn and the Little Big Horn, and here after a 
while the Indians could be made to raise crops. I can conceive that 
the Crows might get along with 160 acres apiece, properly chosen 
along these ditches. The Northern Cheyenne, on the other hand, 
should have 640 acres, or at least 320 acres, to the individual. 

The tide of Congressional sentiment is now setting strongly in 
favor of the policy of opening Indian reservations by allotting the 
lands, no matter how ill-prepared for such allotment the Indians 
may be. It may be futile to attempt to stem this tide, but it should 
be possible to have laws passed authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior, in the case of certain reservations which are nonagricultural, 
whether from barrenness of soil, lack of water, or elevation, to allot 
to each Indian living on such reservations a section or at least half 
a section of land. This action seems to be essential if the Indians 
of such reservations are to continue to occupy portions of them and 
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to earn their living in the only way they can earn it there — by 
pastoral pursuits —in other words if they are to continue to be a 
settled people and not wanderers and beggars like the Cree of 
northern Montana. The President, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are deeply interested in the 
Indians, and most anxious to do everything in their power to pro- 
tect them. If the matter is properly presented to these representa- 
tives of the executive power, I believe that they will agree that the 
action above suggested is just and wise. It should be possible to 
persuade Congress of the justice of such a course, and all who care 
for right and fair dealing should umie in urging such action on 
Congress. 

The patents issued for future allotments should be inalienable 
for life, or better still for one hundred years. The Indian should be 
obliged to keep his land ; it will be something to anchor him, and 
after him his descendants, to the soil. In a generation or two such 
an anchor may mean the permanent prosperity of the remnant of 
the race. 

I make no complaint here about the policy or justice of driving 
Indians by force from lands which we need. 1 seek only to point 
out that in many places, by an unwise application of the allotment 
law, a grave wrong is being done under the guise of a benevolent 
policy. It has been said hundreds of times that Indians, like 
children, have been incapable of guarding wisely their own interests 
in making treaties and in other bargains; but what I dwell on 
is the fact, which no person of experience with Indians can deny, 
that a bargain with a tribe to sell its land to others, so that others 
could hold it forever and distribute it among private persons, is a 
transaction which no Indian mind could comprehend ; consequently 
in the case of every land cession the Indian has been made to seem 
to agree to something which the mind of the primitive Indian could 
by no means grasp. 
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THE SACRAL OR [SO-CALLED “MONGOLIAN” PIG- 
MENT SPOTS OF EARLIEST INFANCY AND CHILD- 
HOOD, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR 
OCCURRENCE IN THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


By JOSEPH BRENNEMANN 


Whoever has carefully examined recently born children of the 
darker races, notably the Mongolian and the African, has been im- 
pressed by the nearly constant presence in the sacral and sacro- 
gluteal regions of irregular areas of bluish pigmentation that con- 
trast rather strongly with the general body color. For centuries 
Japanese physicians and writers have discussed and striven to inter- 
pret the occurrence of such pigmentation in children of their race, 
where it forms a peculiarly striking picture. Since Baelz first intro- 
duced this subject to the Western scientific world, about twenty years 
ago, a great deal has appeared in German, French, and Japanese 
literature about this peculiar phenomenon that is of interest from 
many points of view. In this discussion American anthropologists 
and physicians have taken a relatively insignificant part. This 
seems all the more strange because we have so great a wealth of 
easily accessible material at our very doors. Because of the inade- 
quate treatment at the hands of our anthropologists of the phenome- 
non in question, and because of the fact that so few medical men, in 
my experience, know even of its occurrence, to say nothing of its 
meaning and distribution, it has seemed to me appropriate that some- 
one should assemble the array of observations that have been made 
in the last few years and present them in the hope that they will 
prove of interest to both the anthropologist and the clinician. I 
will review briefly the literature of this subject, especially that of the 
last few years, and will record my own observations on children of 
the American negro. 

Our earliest observations come from Japan. The well-marked, 
deeply pigmented blue spot of the Japanese baby forms a striking 
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contrast with the general body color. It may well be described as 
a type to which those of all other races may be compared. In the 
sacral, or sacro-gluteal, region of nearly all recently born Japanese 
children are found one or more well-defined, distinctly blue or 
grayish-blue spots varying in size from that of a small coin to that 
of an expanded hand. ‘They may extend over both buttocks, or 
into the lumbar region, and isolated spots of identical nature may 
be found over the back, or shoulders, or extensor surfaces of the 
extremities — almost never on the ventral and flexor surfaces. They 
are not raised above the surrounding skin. They are not influenced 
by pressure or even made plainer by contrast with a blanched sur- 
face. In nearly all cases this pigmentation is present at birth and 
during the latter months of intrauterine life. It may, however, ap- 
pear weeks and even months after birth. The blue color deepens 
for a time, then gradually fades away, leaving no trace after a few 
years. It rarely persists to the sixth or seventh year, and only very 
exceptionally to adult life. 

In Chinese and other Mongolian peoples identical spots are found 
with the same characteristics, except that their color is reported as 
more bluish-gray than blue. Chemin found it in 89 percent of 
Chinese children during the first year, in 71 percent during the 
second year, and in Ig percent from the third to the eighth year. 
Matignon found it in 97 to 98 percent of pure Chinese up to two 
and a half years of age, in 10 to 12 percent after four years, and 
only rarely after the fifth year. 

In 1885 Baelz, a German physician who held a clinic in Tokio 
for many years and married a Japanese woman, called the attention 
of European scientific men to this characteristic of the Japanese 
race. His observations extend to other Mongolian peoples and he 
considered it a distinct racial characteristic. It was he who intro- 
duced the term Mongolen Fleck into German literature, where it is 
still used extensively. When later he found similar spots in two 
Indian children in northern Vancouver, British Columbia, he con- 
sidered the occurrence to furnish an argument in favor of Mongolian 
descent of the American Indian. Baelz made careful microscopical 
examinations of these spots in Japanese children and described large 
pigment cells deep in the corium that were peculiar to them. A 
series of articles appeared from this author up to 1902. 
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More than a hundred years before this time Saabye, a Danish 
missionary, noted these spots in new-born Eskimo in Greenland. 
His notes were not published until 1816. 

In 1849 Eschricht published his accurate observations on Es- 
kimo children. 

In 1895 Grimm treated the subject from a morphological stand- 
point so exhaustively that little has been added to it (Adachi). He 
examined, macroscopically and microscopically these areas of pig- 
mentation in Japanese children and confirmed the findings of Baelz. 
He found the characteristic pigment cells deep in the corium as 
early as the fourth month of fetal life and states that the spots begin 
to appear at this time. 

It remained, however for a Japanese, Buntaro Adachi, working 
in the laboratory of the German anatomist Schwalbe, in Strassburg, 
to place the whole subject on a firm scientific basis. In 1903 he 
published the results of his exhaustive study of pigmentation of the 
skin in man and monkeys. He had long believed that these pig- 
ment spots were not distinctly Mongolian as taught by Baelz, and 
he started out to look for the causal cells in the skin of white chil- 
dren. His findings led him into a study of pigmentation in general 
in man and monkeys, and to a special study of the morphology of 
the ‘“‘ Mongolian”’ spot. He examined sections of the skin, from a 
great many different places in each of seventy-six Europeans, includ- 
ing seven embryos, and of twenty-six monkeys of different kinds. 
In both man and monkeys he found pigment in the epidermis and 
corium independent of one another, more or less in the same pro- 
portion, and very variable in amount in different races and indi- 
viduals. 

It was the pigment found in the corium that was especially sig- 
nificant. This Adachi found in two distinct layers of pigment- 
bearing cells, as follows: 

1. A faint layer of small cells high up in the corium, close to 
but entirely separate from the well-known deeply lying epidermal 
pigment. These were found widely distributed but of little im- 
portance. 

2. A deeper layer made up of much larger spindle-shaped or 
stellate cells, forming in sections a distinct horizontal band deep in 
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the corium. In monkeys these are found widely distributed, and 
their amount is usually inversely proportional to that of the epi- 
dermal pigment. If both epidermal and deep corium pigment are 
scant, the general color of the monkey is pale, or flesh colored, as 
in the lemur. If the former is abundant and the latter scant or ab- 
sent, the color is brown as in the chimpanzee. If the opposite con- 
dition prevails, 7. ¢., little epidermal pigment and much deep corium 
pigment, we get the well-known shimmering blue color of certain 
monkeys like cynocephalus, macacus, etc. If both pigments are 
very abundant, we have the dirty bluish-brown color of the orang- 
outang. 

In man these deep corium cells are found only in limited areas, 
usually in the sacro-lumbo-gluteal region, where, if sufficiently abun- 
dant to show through the overlying layers, they appear to the eye as 
our blue pigment spots. These are the same cells that Baelz and 
Grimm had described many years before. In both man and mon- 
keys these deep-lying dark pigments appear blue on the surface in 
accordance with the same law that makes black carbon appear blue 
in the tattoo mark. In fact many of these spots resemble nothing 
else so much as they do tattoo marks. 

Adachi’s classical work, so far as it pertains to the human being, 
is limited to the white European. Yet in 10 out of 24 cadavers of 
white children up to two and a quarter years of age he found these 
characteristic large pigment cells deep in the corium, always in the 
sacral region only, except in 4 cases where they were found in the 
gluteal region also. In the remaining 52 cases he found them only 
twice and with some difficulty. In none of 7 embryos did he find 
them, and only twice in 7 newly-born children. The maximum 
occurrence was from the sixth month to the third year rather than 
at birth. It will be remembered that Grimm found them in the 
Japanese fetus at the fourth month. In none of these cases could 
the presence of a blue spot be demonstrated ; however, it would be 
difficult to do so on a cadaver with the usual post-mortem dis- 
coloration. Adachi reasoned that this evanescent pigmentation is a 
normal human characteristic, found in different degrees in all races. 
The last few years have amply shown how well grounded are his 
findings and also the theories he based on them. 
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Observations have come from all sides. How universal this 
peculiar phenomenon is, that only a few years ago was considered 
a sign of Mongolian descent, is shown by an enumeration of the 
various races and peoples from whom definite reports have been 
obtained. I have spoken of the Japanese and the Chinese. In sec- 
tions of the latter Birkner (1904) demonstrated the causal deep 
corium cells. Among Koreans these spots were reported by Baelz 
and Sekiba; Anamites by Chemin; Malayans by Kohlbrugge and 
Baelz; Javanese by Kohlbrugge, ten Kate, Deniker, and Baum- 
garten ; Indonesians by Kohlbrugge and Riedel ; among the inhab- 
itants of the Celebes and other islands of the Pacific by Riedel ; 
Igorrotes of the Philippine islands, by R. M.; Samoans by von Bue- 
low ; Hawaiians by Okabe, ten Kate, and Baelz; among the Eski- 
mo by Hansen, Saabye, and Eschricht. 

Among Indians they were reported by Baelz, who found them 
in two children in northern Vancouver, British Columbia. Starr 
(1903) examined all of the seven babies of a Maya Indian village in 
Central America, and found on all of them a bluish, or bluish-purple 
spot, limited to the sacral region and disappearing by the tenth 
month. Three half-breeds did not show it. Lehmann-Nitsche 
(1904 and 1905) reports his observations on Araucanian Indians in 
Argentina. He found a pigment spot as large as a hand in the 
sacral region, extending to the gluteal and lumbar regions, with 
occasionally an accessory spot. He considers the term violet, or 
mulberry-colored, as most distinctive, and states that the color did 
not differ strikingly from the rest of the body color. No definite 
observations are reported, to my knowledge, on Indians of the 
United States. 

Among half-breeds, such as Chino-Japanese, Chino-Malays, and 
others, where both races have it normally, the spot is found. 

Among Euro-Japanese, Aino-Japanese, and other mixtures of 
dark and white races, the spot nearly always occurs, but is fainter, 
less extensive, and disappears earlier (Grimm). If the child strongly 
resembles the white parent the spot is more apt to be absent than 
in the darker children. Among Euro-Javanese Baumgarten found 
it in 90 percent of cases. 

From Africa we have no very definite reports. Adachi refers 
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to Pruner Bey, Schweinfurth, and von Helmhold, who noted in 
newly-born African children grayish or slate-colored spots in va- 
rious regions of the body. Although no statements are made as to 
definite localities, there seems little doubt, after my own observa- 
tions, that what they saw was our pigment spots. R. M. speaks of 
their occurrence among the Negritos of the Philippine islands, 
Riedel among the Papuans, and Chemin reports an observation in 
Madagascar. Baelz speaks of their occurrence among mulattos of 
Brazil. Lehmann-Niische (1904-05) examined critically half a dozen 
negro half-breeds of Argentina between six months and two and a 
half years of age. He founda sacral spot as large as a hand, violet, 
gray, or slate-colored, not blue as in the Japanese, and not strikingly 
different from the rest of the body color. He does not report its 
presence in other parts of the body. Among these people the spot 
is known as /a mancha morada (violet or mulberry-colored spot), 
and the author suggests the adoption of this term by Spanish 
writers. Wardle (1902) points out the opportunity for study of this 
subject in this country and regrets that no one has seized it. 

There is no record of microscopical examination of such spots 
in negro children. Frederick (1905) records an exhaustive study in 
Schwalbe’s laboratory of the skin of a four-months colored child. 
He refers to Adachi's work, but apparently made no observation on 
the pigment spots. 

Askmead, of New York, at one time foreign medical director of 
the Tokio Hospital, Japan, in a recent compilation (1905) defends 
the strange thesis that the presence of this spot always means negro 
descent! He contributes no new facts or observations. 

During the last few months I have carefully examined 40 colored 
children under one year of age with reference to the occurrence and 
distribution of these pigmented areas. The American negro of 
whom one can say with assurance that he has no white blood is 
rare. One must think of practically all of these babies then as of 
mixed white and black blood —in no case, however, of this gener- 
ation, but always going back at least two or three generations. 
The color varied from that of a white baby to that of an adult negro, 
from white through light brown to black. In only two cases was 


there any other known admixture ; in these there was some Indian 
blood. 
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About one-half of these cases were less than one week old. 
There seems still much uncertainty as to the degree of color in the 
newly-born negro child. Adachi (1903), for example, says: ‘One 
finds everywhere mentioned that the newly-born negro enters the 
world with the same white skin that the European does. And yet 
not rarely travelers speak of faintly-colored newborn children of the 
black race.”” A colored child of very light parents may be indis- 
tinguishable at birth, so far as color is concerned, from a white 
child, but the ordinary colored child enters the world noticeably 
pigmented, and many are very black from the start. The color 
deepens for some years, especially in those born very light. The 
deepest black of the adult full blood, however, one rarely, if ever, 
sees in the néwly born. 

Of the 40 cases, 35 showed well-marked areas of bluish pig- 
mentation at the time of examination. In one other child of nine 
months nothing could be made out any longer with certainty. 
Shortly after birth, however, there was a deep blue sacral spot as 
large as a hand that has disappeared only in the last few months. 

Two other babies of seven and nine months respectively did not 
show the spot, and the mothers stated that it never had been present. 
In these two cases it may easily have been overlooked earlier. 
Another child was seen only during the first two weeks. It was 
very light and may have developed the characteristic spot later, al- 
though I have never seen a case in which the spot appeared after 
birth. One other baby I saw a few days after birth and again at 
four months. This child and both parents were very light brown. 
The child was darker at the last examination, but no spot was 
present at any time. All of these four children were very light ex- 
cept one, nine months old, who was very dark. I think one may 
safely assume that ir this last case the spot was present earlier and 
that if any was left it was covered by a heavy black epidermal layer 
of pigment. The spot was seen in go percent of cases and probably 
occurs in at least 95 percent of ordinary colored children before they 
reach the second year. 

In the remaining 35 cases there was always a distinct area, usu- 
ally of maximum intensity, at the very point where the rima glutea 
widens out on the sacrum. This area varied in size from that of a 
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dime to that of a dollar, showed no special symmetry, and was not 
abruptly defined. In 24 cases similar areas were found on the but- 
tocks; in 19, in the lumbar region; in 8, on the back, shoul- 
ders, and extensor surfaces of the legs and feet ; in 4, on the extensor 
surfaces of the arms and hands — only once on a flexor surface — 
never on the ventral surface nor on the head or neck. 

The color varied from a dull bluish-gray, or slate color, to a 
distinct dull deep blue, or violet, or plum color. Lehmann-Nitsche, 
it will be remembered, found the color in mulattoes of Argentina 
“violet gray or slate-colored, not blue as in the Japanese” and 
“little distinct from the rest of the body.” The personal equation 
enters very much into finer determination of shades of color. I 
have seen well-marked Mongolian spots on two Chinese babies and 
was impressed by their resemblance in every way to those found in 
brownish colored babies. The contrast of blue and brown differed 
but little in intensity, it seemed to me, from that of the Mongolian. 
In darker and older babies a dark slate-blue often merges imper- 
ceptibly into the surrounding black. 

Four or five of the cases had peculiar spots that appeared sai 
generis, The latter were always round, sharply defined, about one- 
half to one centimeter in diameter, deeply blue, looking exactly like 
tattoo marks. They were all in the gluteal or lumbar region, ex- 
cept in one case where there was one on one shoulder and two on 
the other. 

I will describe a few cases in detail to convey a more definite 
idea of what these areas are like in the colored child. 

1. Baby W., a typical case. At. 5 months. One grandparent 
on each side white. Child was “almost white’’ at birth — con- 
siderably darker now. Small irregular area of distinctly bluish 
discoloration at upper end of rima glutea more or less continuous 
with a bluish spot the size of a half-dollar over the right, and two 
each the size of a quarter over the left, buttock. Slight bluish dis- 
coloration over the lower portion of the lumbar region. More 
marked at birth than now. Began to get darker two weeks after 
birth ; increased in intensity till about one month ago. Then “ real 
blue” according to the mother. Since then fading rapidly and 
child getting darker. When seen one month later all of the spots 
were much paler. 
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In many cases only a sacral spot was found. In others the 
distribution was so widespread that I believe one is justified in 
thinking that there are colored babies whose general color effect at 
a given time is bluish- or violet-black rather than black or brown ; 
z. ¢., cases in which deep corium pigment — if we may assume its 
causal relationship — exceeds, or at least equals, that of the epi- 
dermis. I will cite two additional cases that illustrate this point. 

2. Baby B. A®t. 8 months. Medium brown color. Mother 
and father moderately dark brown. Great grandfather white. 
Dark blue wedge-shaped spot at upper end of rima glutea; raphe 
and adjacent sides dark blue. Fairly well marked over inner side 
of right buttock; at upper end of same a small, round, sharply- 
defined spot 1 cm. in diameter, deep* blue like a tattoo mark. 
Greater part of the left buttock discolored bluish ; maximum at 
middle. Few small bluish spots in the lumbar region and on the 
back. One just back of the ant. sup. sp. of the ilium: pale blue, 
size of a dollar. Broad transverse band of bluish discoloration 
across the upper part of the back and over the left shoulder. Few 
small spots on the extensor surfaces of left upper and fore arm. 
Faint spot on dorsum of left hand. Bluish discoloration over right 
deltoid and on dorsum of right hand. Four well-marked spots 
each the size of a cent on extensor surface of left leg, ankle, and 
foot. Eight to ten spots a few millimete?fs in diameter on upper 
extensor and lateral surface of left thigh. Bluish area in front of 
the right ankle the size of a dollar. I examined this child four 
months later. All spots were very much paler or had disappeared. 
The bluish pigmentation was doubtless more intense prior to my 
first examination. 

3. Baby H. A&t. three and one-half months. Medium brown ; 
parents same. Grandfather white. Deep blue spot at lower end 
of sacrum, size of silver half-dollar. A number of small paler spots 
over buttocks and lumbar region. Area of pale blue along left side 
extending from near axilla to costal border and toward the spine, 
altout two by four inches in extent. Similar spot on right side 
nearly as extensive. Round spot I cm. in diameter on left shoulder, 
like heavy tattoo mark. On left shoulder a similar spot 1 by 2 cm. 
in area, and back of the right clavicle‘another 2 mm. in diameter. 
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A very distinct, sharply-defined, pale blue area in front of the left 
knee and tibia, the size of a dollar. A narrow bluish band entirely 
around the right ankle, ¢. ¢., also on the flexor surface. Many 
other portions of the body gave one the impression of a bluish tint. 
The mother did not know whether there had been much change 
since birth or not. An older brother had convulsions and was 
deeply cyanotic before this baby’s birth. The mother thought that 
the present baby was “ marked”’ by her seeing her blue baby. 

It was impossible to establish any definite relationship between 
the intensity of these spots and the amount of white blood in any 
given case, because of the uncertainty concerning ancestors more 
than one or two generations removed. I think it is probable that 
the actual amount of pigmentation is greater in black children, while 
as a matter of fact it usually appears more conspicuous in lighter 
brown children. Black very easily obscures dull blue, while brown 
presents a favorable contrast. On the whole the degree of pigmen- 
tation of these spots and its extent vary so widely in different cases 
that one can predict nothing definitely from the degree of general 
pigmentation. 

I have examined a great many older colored children but have 
not tabulated my results. - After the first or second year it becomes 
impossible to decide in the great majority of cases whether a spot 
is still present, hence statistics would have no value. By this time 
the areas have become faint or absent, and the dark epidermal pig- 
ment has covered the remnant. I have never seen a spot well- 
marked after the third or fourth year. 

Sections from the skin of the sacrum of a moderately-pigmented 
still-born negro child were examined microscopically. The child 
was apparently normal in every way, death having been due to 
strangulation by the cord wound about the neck. The mother was 
black, the father was said to be much lighter; both probably had 
some white blood. No blue spot could be made out, but the child 
had been dead 24 hours when examined. Postmortem discolora- 
tion and probably opacity of the superlying skin would naturally 
obscure such spots. From the degree of general pigmentation of 
both mother and child I feel certain that a well-marked pigment 
spot would have been present if the child had been born alive. 
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Two pieces of skin were examined — one from the median line 
at the lower end of the sacrum, in which place it will be remembered 
the spot was always found if present at all ; the other from the less- 
pigmented ventral surface of the chest near the axilla. 

The skin from the chest was thin; the epidermis showed well- 
marked brownish granular pigmentation in the deeper layers. No 
pigment could be found in the corium. 

The sacral skin was much thicker. The epidermis contained 
the same brown granular pigment in the usual location, but in greater 
amount than in the other sections. The upper part of the corium 
was apparently wholly free from pigment cells for a depth varying 
from one, more commonly two, to three times the thickness of the 
epidermis. The remainder of the corium, from four to six times the 
thickness of the epidermis, was thickly strewn with large pigment 
cells that formed a very striking picture in unstained sections under 
the low power of the microscope. These cells were for the greater 
part spindle-shaped; frequently, however, they were stellate or 
branched, or irregular in shape. In many of them distinct oval 
nuclei could be seen. The rest of the cell was packed with rather 
coarse brown pigment granules, of the same tint as the epidermal 
pigment. In many places one could see only irregular masses of 
these granules, probably due to a tangential section of a cell. The 
cells were large, commonly from three to ten times the length of 
the ordinary connective tissue nucleus. Their long axes were 
usually parallel with the connective tissue fibers. With a No. 6 
Leitz objective as many as 15 to 20 of them could often be found 
in one field in sections 20 # thick. (See plate 1.) 

So closely do these cells resemble in every way those described 
by Baelz, Grimm, Adachi, and Birkner, in Japanese, Chinese, and 
Caucasian children, that no doubt can remain as to their identity. 
This demonstration of these cells in another race in which the blue 
pigment spot is so prominent a feature still more firmly establishes 
their causal relationship to these peculiar areas of pigmentation. 

Adachi’s conclusion that these pigment spots are found in all 
races of mankind still required verification by demonstration on a 
pure Caucasian child. Sekiba, in a letter to Adachi, stated that he 
found the pigmentation present sixteen times in one hundred and 
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Fic, 1. — Microphotograph of unstained section (20) of skin from the lower sacral region of a stillborn negro 
child. ‘The epidermis shows the usual pigmentation of the Stratum Malpighii. The upper third of the dermis is 
wholly free from pigment. ‘The lower two-thirds are dotted with the large, dark, spindle-shaped pigment cells 
that cause the blue sacral spot.” 


Fic. 2. — Same as Figure 1, more highly magnified (about 600 diam Sections unstained, 20m thick. The 
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fifty children of pure Ainos, a primitive, nearly extinct white race 
of northern Japan. Grimm, Koganei, and others denied its pres- 
ence in this white race, but their observations were very limited. 
Baumgarten, in a letter quoted by ten Kate, says: “In Europeans 
of pure blood, too, this spot occurs, but rarely.’ Tsuboi, in a per- 
sonal communication to Adachi, said that it occurs in Europeans 
during embryonic life, but that it disappears before birth. This 
view has had no confirmation and is distinctly opposed by Adachi’s 
findings. 

The first well-authenticated case in a European child was reported 
by Adachi himself and a Japanese co-laborer, Fujisawa, in the same 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und Anthropologie, in which 
his main work appeared. After examining fifty children in Seitz’s 
clinic at Munich, Fujisawa found one of apparently pure Caucasian 
lineage who had two faint but distinct bluish spots. Nothing was 
noticed at birth, but a week later the grandmother observed on the 
right buttock a small round bluish or slate-blue spot. A week 
later she found on the same buttock and partly concealed in the 
rima glutea another one as large asathumb. Fujisawa reported the 
same case two years later (1905) in greater detail. The spots were 
still present but much paler. A second child born to the same 
parents had three distinct bluish spots with the same characteristics 
as those of the older child. One naturally thinks of a possible con- 
tamination by a dark race. Epstein of Prag (1906) refers to the 
historical fact that in the thirteenth century Mongolian hordes pene- 
trated as far west as Olmuetz in Maehren. The father’s people came 
from this region. One might attribute these spots, then, to a recur- 
rence of a remote ancestral characteristic, or to a persistence, in spite 
of very great dilution, of a tenacious race characteristic. The occur- 
rence of two cases in the same family would seem to add weight to 
this theory. 

If this objection to Fujisawa’s cases leaves doubt as to the occur- 
rence of the Mongolen Fleck in pure white children, the further 
report of Epstein (1906) should remove any doubt from the mind 
of an unprejudiced person. He describes five cases that he has 
seen in the last two years and estimates the total number of cases 
that he has seen in the last twenty years at twenty-five. In his 
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earlier cases he was at a loss to explain them. All of the five 
reported cases were children under fifteen days old, except one who 
was ten months old. The latter was seen again at two and one-half 
years. The large, well-marked blue or blue-gray spots were still 
visible, but smaller and paler. The spots in these white children 
apparently differed in no essential way from those found in darker 
races. The color was bluish, or bluish-gray, and in every case they 
were found in the sacro-lumbo-gluteal region. Epstein estimates 
their frequency in white children at about one in six hundred. 

With the report of these well-authenticated cases from a country 
where racial contamination may be excluded with considerable cer- 
tainty, there seems little doubt that the M/ongolen Fleck of Baelz is 
found also in the white race and so in all races of mankind. The 
constancy with which we find the identical characteristics of location, 
time of occurrence, duration, and color (always blue, or bluish, or 
violet), seems to leave no doubt that in all these cases we are 
dealing with the same morphological entity, although the causal 
pigment cells of Baelz and Grimm have been demonstrated in only 
a few races. 

What significance shall we attach to this peculiar phenomenon, 
and how interpret it biologically? A characteristic so striking is 
sure to find many explanations and to give rise to many supersti- 
tions. Among the common people of Japan it has been considered 
a result of coitus during pregnancy (Adachi), or as a mark made by 
the god Kami-Sama who presides over births. Japanese writers 
have offered many solutions. In the seventeenth century Soha 
Hatona, and his sons after him, applied a paste to the spots to purify 
the blood. Siguen Kagawa (1765) believed that the obi, or com- 
mon belt, of the Japanese women, decomposed the blood of the 
mother, and this, stagnating, affected that part of the child lying 
closest to the abdominal wall, 7. ¢., the sacral region. Ransai 
Kagawa, a great obstetrician, more than a hundred years ago 
thought that it was due to contact of that part of the fetal body with 
the placenta. Hisao Yamada (1851) and Ritsuen Asado (1870) 
held the same view. Shiusei Omaki (1826) attributed its presence 
to the hot food taken by Chinese and Japanese mothers, the heat 
descending through the mother, decomposing the blood, and caus- 
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ing it to settle in the most dependent part of the fetus, the sacral 
region, or the shoulders and back, depending on the position of the 
fetus. Shinsai (1846) thought it due to coitus during pregnancy, 
the heat of the semen decomposing the blood of adjacent portions 
of the child in such a way that contact with the air caused it to 
turn blue. 

Among Samoans the spot under consideration is considered a 
sign of Samoan origin. Half-breed Indians of Brazil call it genipapo 
because of its resemblance to the bluish-gray color of an indige- 
nous fruit. Zem genipapo means “ he has Indian blood.” Brazil- 
ians state that the spot has a marked tendency to persist in half- 
breeds even if no new Indian blood enters in. Some pious Brazil- 
ians think of it as the “seal of Cain.” Among Hawaiians the spot 
is called Ae tla, and the common people think it is due to the preg- 
nant mother eating the fruit of a plant called fopo/o, which has a 
dark violet color when crushed. Among the Maya Indians it is 
called wits or fan (bread), and itis an insult to speak of it (Starr). 
Araucania nmothers know of its occurrence but attach no signifi- 
cance to it (Lehmann-Nitsche). In parts of Argentina, as above 
mentioned, the spot is called /a mancha morada, or simply la mancha 
(Lehmann-Nitsche), and it is considered merely a sign of African 
blood. It often persists here, it is said, for a long time, even to 
adult life, and such expressions as “he has the mancha morada,”’ 
or “he has the violet tail,’ or ‘he has the spot on the tail,’’ are 
used to designate a man as mulatto, or to insult or offend him. 

An interesting observation is reported by the same author in 
Globus (1905) from Santiago del Estero, Argentina. The spot is 
here considered pathological, and the child's foot is therefore pressed 
against the bark of a certain kind of tree and its outline cut with 
a knife. The bark is then lifted out. When this defect heals over 
the spot will have disappeared! « 

I have questioned nearly all colored mothers whose babies I 
have examined to see what view they took of the spot. I have been 
unable to find any evidence of superstition regarding its presence. 
A considerable proportion of them had never noticed it — had 
never heard of it—-even many whose children were well marked. 
Others knew that their babies had a bluish mark, that it was the 
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rule for colored children to have such marks, and they looked on 
it as they would on other negro characteristics. As one mother 
put it: ‘* They say it shows that a person is a real negro.” I was 
surprised to find a number who considered these spots as _birth- 
marks peculiar to their children. One very intelligent mother 
was watching with the keenest satisfaction the disappearance of this 
peculiar birth-mark’’ — she had never discussed it with anyone 
and so did not know of its general occurrence. Still another, whose 
baby had a large dark bluish-purple spot, thought her baby 
“marked by a plum”! Many of them were very much amused 
at my interest in these spots, but none seemed to have the slightest 
reticence about speaking of them. 

Among men of science an idea was current, before Adachi's 
work was published, that perhaps these spots were a storehouse 
for pigment to be used as needed. Wardle (1902) states such a 
view as follows: 

May not these evanescent congenital pigmented areas be regarded as the 
nuclei of more general pigmentation, the regions wherein occurs the first depo- 
sition of the cutaneous pigment normal to the darker races and peoples, and 
is their apparent disappearance not to be explained by the deepening of the 
tint of the whole body surface ? 

Ashmead (1905) gives as strange and unique an interpretation 
for one who is familiar with Adachi’s work, as is his whole theory 
that ‘“‘. . . . wherever you find black blood contaminating white 
there you will find the mulberry spot of Japan ’’ —and, by infer- 
ence, nowhere else! I quote his view without further comment : 

For myself, I believe that there is furnished to the offspring in utero, by 
the negro or negroid parent, too much pigment in the blood which must cir- 
culate through the placenta and the child during gestation. The excess 
settles in the part least developed, of least resistance in development or unde- 
velopment, where another member once had been formed in distant ancestry ; 
it is therefore of rudimentary growth. The child of such parentage cannot get 
rid of its excess before birth, in the shape of meconium or otherwise. The 
tendency in colored races is to the skin outwards, and not inwards. Thus 
metabolism is insufficient to rid the system of what was necessary to human 
creation thousands of years before the white man appeared. 


Epstein (1906) still considers the phenomenon here dealt with a 
valuable Mongolian race characteristic, 4nd thinks it “ justifiable to 
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look upon the blue spots occurring exceptionally in the sacral and 
neighboring regions of white children as abnormal phenomena that 
are probably to be attributed to pathological factors in fetal develop- 
ment.” If this spot has been found in practically all other races of 
mankind it is difficult to see why we should hesitate to acknowledge 
its morphologically identical nature in the white race when Adachi 
has demonstrated there in the same region, and at the sa:ne time, in 
the same portion of the corium, apparently the same pigment cells 
that cause the spot in darker races. 

The view held by Adachi that we have here to deal with a rudi- 
mentary formation can alone, it seems to me, explain satisfactorily 
these strange spots. In monkeys epidermal and dermal pigments 
are formed independently and have presumably the same function. 
Either one or the other may be the more prominent in any locality, 
which being dependen: on the species. In man epidermal pigment 
alone plays an important part. It too is formed independently of 
that in the corium. In the latter the superficial widely-distributed 
layer is very insignificant. The deeper-lying pigment cells of the 
corium still persist in man as a localized transitory condition, limited 
normally to the latter part of intrauterine life and the first few years 
of infancy and childhood. In darker races, where there is more 
pigment in general, these cells are still sufficiently abundant to ap- 
pear as the bluish spots of the sacro-lumbo-gluteal region and of 
other localities where pigmentation is normally deep — persisting 
for a variable time, in isolated cases only, to adult life. In the race 
of least pigmentation, the Caucasian, the same pigment cells are 
present, under nearly identical circumstances, in nearly one-half of 
all children under two and a quarter years of age (Adachi) — prob- 
ably a larger percentage of cases would be found if each one could 
be examined in all stages of its development. Very exceptionally 
do they occur in sufficient numbers or sufficiently concentrated to 
be visible as our blue spot. 

We must think then of this pigmentation as a normal human 
characteristic, not a recurrence of a /os¢t ancestral condition, 7. ¢., 
atavism, as suggested by Bloch, but the fersis/ence in rudimentary 
form of what was once perhaps a more widespread and functional 
layer of pigment such as exists in certain monkeys. 
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It is interesting in this connection that in the higher or anthro- 
poid apes there is a tendency to predominance of epidermal over 
corium pigmentation. One cannot, however, classify monkeys sys- 
tematically on this basis. Neither can one reason that the greater 
prominence of sacral spots—z ¢., deep corium pigmentation — 
places the darker races nearer the common ancestor of man and 
monkey. Degree of pigmentation is determined by other factors, 
and the intensity of these spots is rather directly proportional to the 
degree of general pigmentation of the race and of the individual. 
Even in the white race both spots and cells have been found almost 
exclusively in dark individuals. 

The occurrence at a certain stage only of early development is 
in accordance with our knowledge of many such vestigial structures. 
I need only mention lanugo hairs, the cauda humana, gill slits, etc. 
These corium cells would naturally appear at about the same time 
that the permanent epidermal pigment does. For a time both in- 
crease in intensity —then one gradually fades away. So in the 
Japanese our pigment cells are found at the middle of intrauterine 
life —in the Caucasian, after birth. 

Why this remnant should favor the sacral and adjoining regions, 
when there is no such tendency in monkeys, for example, has not 
been explained. We are no nearer to a real solution when we sug- 
gest a possible connection with a primitive tail, or with a relatively 
late differentiation of the posterior end of the body which makes it 
sui generis, as shown, for example, by the comparatively frequent 
occurrence of pathological conditions and anomalies peculiar to this 
region. The frequent occurrence of these spots in other favored 
locations, such as the shoulders, the bgck, the extensor surfaces of 
the extremities —in nearly one-half of my cases — would lead us 
to think of possible vestigial deep pigmentation in any location 
where epidermal pigment is normally most abundant, following a 
general law in both man and monkeys that epidermal and corium 
pigment is found more or less in the same proportion (Adachi). 
We know, too, that as a general law corium pigment is more abun- 
dant on the trunk than on the extremities (Adachi). One naturally 
thinks of a possible persistent ancestral tendency to deeper pigmen- 
tation in the sacral and adjoining regions, as for example in certain 
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baboons, notably the mandrill, although at present there is no fur- 
ther evidence to support this view. 

We can no longer consider these spots as exclusive race char- 
acteristics. They are to be accorded the same value as other racial 
traits —color, hair, features, etc. Their presence or absence in given 
cases leads to highly probable but not positive determination as to 
race or to degree of contamination. This is of especial interest to 
us in this country. 
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VIRGINIA — FROM EARLY RECORDS 
By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


INTRODUCTION 

During the last summer the writer examined many volumes of 
manuscripts in the British Museum, London, and in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, searching for material relating to the Indians of 
Virginia during the early days of the colony. Many documents of 
historical interest were found, but only a small number contain 
references to the native inhabitants. Although these notes may 
refer to events already recorded in the history of the colony, they 
nevertheless should prove of interest as they shed additional light 
on certain passages in the writings of John Smith, Strachey, and 
other early historians of the colony. 

The numerous place-names appearing in two of the manuscripts 
should be of special interest at the present time, for by these names 
the streams and villages were known to the Indians at the time of 
the founding of Jamestown, the three hundredth anniversary of 
which event is about to be celebrated. 


I — FRAGMENTS FROM THE EarLy REcorDs 

When the colonists reached the shores of Virginia, during the 
month of May in the year 1607, they found the country to be com- 
paratively thickly settled, many small villages being scattered along 
the coast and through the numerous river valleys. These villages 
or settlements to the number of about two hundred, of which about 
thirty were “ kings’ houses,” formed a sort of league, of which 
Powhatan, who was destined to play such a prominent part in the 
early history of Jamestown, was the recognized leader. Concern- 
ing this, Strachey' wrote : 


The great king Powhatan hath devided his countrey into many prov- 
inces or shires (as y' were), and over every one placed a severall absolute 
weroance or comaunder . . . 


! William Strachey, Zhe /istorie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, Hakluyt 
Society Publications, London, 1849, p. 55. 
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Powhatan died some time during the spring of 1618, and 
“ Ttopatin his second brother succeeds him, and both he and 
Opechankanough have confirmed our former league.’’' But the 
friendship of the latter was of short duration, as was shown by his 
actions on that fateful day, March 22, 1622, when some three hun- 
dred and fifty settlers in various parts of the colony were massacred. 
These deeds and the success attending the plans for the massacre 
probably elevated him in the opinion of his savage followers and he 
continued as the acknowledged head of the confederacy. 

A document among the manuscripts in the British Museum * 
contains an interesting though brief reference to the native govern- 
ment at that time: 

That parte of Virginia win w™ we are seated and fitt to bee settled 
on for many hundred yards. It is within y* Territories of Opzehakano, 
it lyeth on the west side of Chesapiocke baye, which comandeth from the 
southermost parte of y* fourth river called Potomeck w™ lyeth north next 
hand to y® River some 50 leagues in Latitude. In longitude it extendeth 
to the Monakins countrie next hand west and west and by North of equall 
length with the latitude. his owne principall state is in y* seacond River 
called Pamunkey in the heart of his own inhabited territories. This re- 
volted Indian King with his squaw comaundeth 32 Kingdomes under 
him. Everye Kingdome contayneinge y*® quantitie of one of y* shires 
here in England. Eavery such Kingdome hath one speciall Towne 
seated upon one of y* three greate Rivers with sufficience of cleared 
ground for y* plowe & bravely accomadated for fishing . 


This; document, which is quite extended but contains no other 
notes on the Indians, is signed ‘‘ Tho. Martin’? and bears the date 
“15 of Dec. 1622"’—the year of the massacre. Among the 
“names of the ‘ Adventurers for Virginia,’’’ published in 1620, is 
one Thomas Martin, who was probably the author of the above- 
mentioned document. 

The “one speciall towne’ 


of “‘eavery such Kingdome’”’ was 
probably similar to either Pometock or Secoton as they were some 
twenty years before Jamestown was settled. 

1 John Smith, Zhe Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624, p. 125, Note. — All ref- 
erences to Smith’s writings made in this article refer to The English Scholar’s Library 


reprint, Birmingham, 1884. 
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(From White’s Original Drawing, now in the British Museum ) 
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The original colored drawings made by John White during his 
visit to Virginia in 1585 as a member of the first expedition sent 
out by Sir Walter Raleigh, are preserved in the British Museum. 
“The towne of Pomeieoc”’ (Pomeiock) was engraved by De Bry 
and used as plate xix in Hariot’s Virginia, while the view of 
‘“‘Secota’’ (Secoton) appears as plate xx in the same work. Plates 
11 and 111 of the present article, however, are reproduced from pho- 
tographs, made by the avriter, of the original drawings. 

Some villages were evidently palisaded, others were more open 
and unprotected. The habitations were mat or bark-covered wig- 
wams, types even now met with among the Ojibwa and other 
Algonquian tribes. 


Soon after the settlement of Jamestown, the English colonists 
came in contact with the Indians occupying the country to the north, 
the west, and the south of them. But while those whose villages 
were far south of James river were not within the bounds of the 
present state of Virginia, reference to them should not be omitted, 
as they certainly exerted a direct influence on the welfare of the 
colony. 

A note in an old volume in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, reads 
thus: 


15 Maii 1609 on Monday in the morning our 6 shippes lying at Blacke 
wall wayed Anker and fell downe to beginne ther Viage toward Virginia, 
Sir Thos. Gates being the deputy Governour untill the L* Delaware dooth 
comme theather which is supposed shal be 2 monthes. Captayne New- 
port Captayne S! Georg Sommers and 800 people of all sortes went in 
those 6 shippes besydes 2 moare that attend the fleete at Plymouth and 
ther be inhabitantes allready at Virginia about 160. God blesse them 
and guide them to his glory and and our goode. Amen.’ 


Before leaving England Gates received full instructions from the 
Government. Fortunately these instructions contained many inter- 
esting references to the Indians and the policy to be pursued in 
treating with them. Although the document given to Gates may 
no longer exist, a contemporary copy of it is preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” from which the following extracts have been copied : 


1MS. Tanneri, CLxvi, fol. 2. 2 MS. vol. 21993, fol. 178 et seq. 
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INSTRUCTIONS, ORDERS AND CONSTITUTIONS BY WAY OF ADVISE SET 
DOWNE, DECLARED AND PROPOUNDED TO Sik THO. GATES, 
KNIGHT GOVERNOUR OF VIRGINIA 


[As to making settlements :] 


Above the river falls, of the Kings river it is likely you shal find some 
convoenient place to this purpose, whither noe enemy with ease can ap- 
proach . . . besides you shall have the commodity of the branches of the 
rivers to bringe downe your provisions from with the lands in canoes and 
small boates in the river of Chechehommack, neere unto you and not farr 
of[f] another navagable outlett into the sea by the river of Pamouke. 

Four dayes Journey from your forte Southerward is a town called 
Ohonahorne seated where the river Choanock divideth itself into three 
branches and falleth into the sea of Rawnocke in thirty five degrees. 
This place if you goe by Indian guides from Jame’s forte to Winocke 
by water, from thence to M/angueock some seventy myles from thence to 
the Cuththoga, as much and from thence to Oconahoen you shall finde 
abundance fruitfull seat, everyway unacessable by a strainger enemy, 
much more abundant in Pochon' and in the grasse silke. 

If you make your principall and choise seate you shall doe most safely 
and richly because you are in the heart of Lands [? open] to the south 
arid two of the best rivers will supply you, besides you are neare to with 
Copper mines of Aitanoe and may passe them by one branch of this 
river, and by another Peccarecamicke where you shall finde four of 
the Englishe alsoe, lost by S' Walter Raweley, which escaped from 
the slaughter of Powhatan of Roanocke upon the first arivall of our 
Colony and live under the protection of a wireano call’d Sepanocon 
enemy to Powhatan by whose consent you shall never receive them, one 
of these were worth much jaboar and if you finde them not, yet search 
into this countrey it is more probable than towardes the North. 


For Powhatan and his Weroances it is cleere seem to reason, besides 
our experiences, that hee loved not our neighboorhood and theirfore you 
may noe way trust him, but if you finde it not best to make him your 
Prisoner yet you must make him your tributory and all other his wero- 


1 The blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis), still called puccoon in western North 
Carolina and southwestern Virginia. It was used for staining the face. See references 
to this root in the articles by Mr Willoughby and Mr Gerard, following. 
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ances about him first to acknowledg noe other Lord but King James and 
soe wee shall free them all from the Teranny of Powhatan. 


If you make friendship with any of thiese nations as you must doe, 
choose to do it with those that are farthest from you & enemies unto 
those amongst whome you dwell for you shall have least occasion to have 
differences with them, and by that means a surer league of amity. And 
you shalbe surer of their trade partly for covetousness and to serve their 
owne ends, where the copper is yet in his primary estimation which 
Pohatan hath hitherto engrossed and partly for feare of contraint, 
Monocon to the east head of our river, Powhatans enemy and the J/ana- 
hockes to the northeast to the head of the river M/oyomps. in the necke 
of, to the west, between our bay and the sea Cathcataprius a great[er] 
weroance, than hee is, also his enemy, to the Southeast and south he 
hath noe friends. to the North the AM/asaweymeles make incoursions 
upon him and upon all those that inhabite rivers of Bo/us and Moyomps 
and to the northwest part Coughtuwonough infesteth him with a terribl 
warr . . . to the North at the head of the Bay is a lardge towne where 
is store of Copp[er] and ffurs called Cataanron that trade and discovery 
will be to great purpose if it may be settled yearely. 


The instructions delivered to Lord De la Ware when he went, 
as governor, to Virginia, contained only a brief reference to the 
Indians. The following extract is taken from a contemporary copy 
of the instructions preserved in the British Museum :' 


It is verry expedient that your Lord’ with all dilligence endeavor the 
Conversion of the natives and savages to the knowledge and worship of 
the true God and their redeemer Christ Jesus as the most pius and noble 
end of this plantation, w™ the better to effect you and to procure from 
them some of their Children to be brought up in our language and man- 
ners and if you think it Convenient we think it necessary you first remove 
from them Quocoscks or preists by a surprise of them and detayning 
them prisoners and in case they shall be wilful abstinate, then to send 


us some 3 or 4 of them unto England, we may endeavor their conversion 
here. 


On the tenth of May, 1611, Sir Thomas Dale arrived in Virginia 
as governor of the colony. Soon after his arrival he set out with 


IMS. vol. 21993, fol. 187. 
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one lhundred men to explore the country about the “ River of Nan- 
samund, in despight of the Indians then our enemies ; then our owne 
River to th lal [1 ]es, where upon a high land, invironed with the 
maine River, some twelve miles from the Fal[l]es, by Arsahattock, 
he resolved to plant his new towne.”’! 

The Reverend Alexander Whitaker, the author of the several 
reports and communication published in London in 1613 under the 
title: (vod Newes from Virginia, probably accompanied Sir Thomas 
Dale on his expedition, as a letter written by him soon after their 
return) to Jamestown, and now preserved in the British Museum,? 
contains several interesting passages relating to the actions of the 
Indians at that time : 

Good Mr Crashaw you heard by my last two how prosperous a jour- 
ney | had hither and must now again send you words how God hath con- 
tinued his goodness to wards mee and preserved me safe hitherto with 
great hope of good success to our purpose. 

[t is needless that I should write unto you of every particular of our 
docings . . . but I will acquaint you with one thinge which may be 
worth ) our consideration and wherein I desire to know your opinions. 

Our governour, Sir Thomas Dale pretended an expedition to a 
place call’d the fals, 7 or 8 dayes before his going the king of the Indians, 
Powhaten by his Messengers forbidds him those quarters and de- 
maindes of them 2 Indian Prisoners which hee had taken of them other- 
wise he threatened to destroy us after a strange manner. First hee said 
hee would make us dumbe and then kill us and for a mere solemnity gave 
us six Or seaven dayes respite. Sir Thomas was very merry at this message 
and returned them with the like answer. 

Shortly after without any deliverance of the prisonors hee went armed 
to the falls, where one night our men being att praiers in the Court of 
guard, a strainge noise was heard comeing cut of the Corne towards the 
trenches of our men, like an Indian hup hup™ ann Oho Oho, some say 
that they saw one like an Indian leape over the fire and runne into the 
corne with the same noyse. All the while all our men were confusedly 
amazed. They could speake nothing but Oho Oho, and all generally take- 
ing the wronge endes of their armes beganne the Thebans warre against 
Cadmus. 

But (thankes be to God) this alarum lasted not above half a quarter 


'Smith, Generall Historie, p. 110. 
2MS. vol. 21993, fol. 193. 
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of an hower and noe harme was donne excepting 2 or 3 which were knockt 
downe without any further harme: for suddenly as men aroused out of a 
dreame they begainn to search for their supposed enemyee, but finding 
none remayned ever after verry quiet. 

An other accident fell out in a march up Wan sam und river, as 
our men pass’d by one of Their Townes, their yssued out of the shoare a 
mad crew dantsinge like Anticks as our Morris Dansers before whome 
their went a Quiockosite (or their Preist) to send smoake and flame 
out of a thing like a Censer. An Indian (by name) J/unchumps amongst 
our men seeing this dance toulde us that there would be verry much 
raine within 5 miles and so further of[f] but not so much there as 
made their powder dancke. Many such Casualtys happen as that the 
principall amongst them being bound with stronge lyne and kept with 
great watch have escaped from us [with] out our knowledge or prevention. 
All which things make me thinke that theire bee great watches amonge 
them and they [are] verry familliar with the Devill . 

Your Loveing Freind 

James Towne in Virginia this Allexander Whitaker 

9" of August, 1611 


The Indian Munchumps mentioned in this letter was in all prob- 
ability ** Machumps who—so wrote Strachey— was somtyme in 
England, and comes to and fro amongst us as he dares, and as Pow- 
hatan gives him leave.” ' 

Evidently the country above the falls beyond the bounds of the 
Powhatan confederacy was considered by the Indian and the colonist 
alike as a separate and distinct land. A letter written by George 
Yardly to Sir Henry Payton in London, and dated “ James town, 
this XVIII of November 1610,”? refers to an expedition planned 
by the Governor who intended going “up unto a famous fail or 
cataract of waters, where leaving his pinnasses & Boates safe 
riding, so purposely to loade up go into the Land called the 
Monscane.”’ 

Another manuscript in the Bodleian Library * remains to be con- 
sidered. Any article on the early days of Virginia would not be 
complete without some reference to the daughter of Powhatan, and 

1 Strachey, p. 54. 


2 Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Eng. Hist., C. 4, fol. 3. 
3MS. Ashmolean 830, fol. 118-119. 
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the document in question is the petition written and signed by John 
Rolfe and presented to Governor Thomas Dale asking permission to 
marry “ Pohahuntas.”” A fragment of the document is reproduced 
in plate 1v and reads thus: 

Lett therefore this my well advised prostacon [protestation], w™ here 
I make betweene God and my owne conscience be a sufficient wyttnes, at 
the dreadfull day of Judgement (when the secretts of all mens harts shalbe 
opened) to condemne me herein yf my chiefe intent & purpose be not to 
stryve with all my power of boddy and mynde in the undertakinge of soe 
waighty a matter (noe waye leade soe farr forth as mans weaknes may 
smytt, w" the unbridled desire of carnall affection) for the good of the 
Plantacon, the hono' of o" comiteye, for the glorye of God, for myne owne 
salvacon, and for the convertinge to the true knowledge of God and Jesus 
christ an unbeleivinge creature, namely Pohahuntas: To whome my hart 
and best thoughts are and have byn a longe tyme soe intangled & inthralled 


in soe intricate a Laborinth, that I was even awearied to unwynde myselfe 
thereout. 


The spelling of the name Pohahuntas — and Rolfe undoubtedly 
wrote it as he pronounced it —differs slightly from Strachey’s 
Pochahuntas and Smith's Pocahuntas. 


Il — ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM VIRGINIA 


In the small catalogue of the Museum Tradescantianum,”’ 
published in London in 1656, appear the following references to 
material from Virginia : 

[p- 45] Bows; Arrows; Quivers ; Darts — Virginia. 

[p- 47] A Virginian habit of Beares-skin. 

A Match-coat from Virginia: Feathers-Deer-skin. 

Pohatan, King of Virginia’s habit all embroidered with 
shells, or Roanoke. 

A Match-coat of Virginia made of Racoune-Skins 

[p- 51] Virginian purses imbroidered with Roanoake 

[p- 53] Tobacco-pipes from Virginia. 

John Tradescant, by whom the original collection was begun, 
died about the year 1638, and the objects were inherited by his son. 
In 1659 the collection became the property of Elias Ashmole, who, 
some twenty years later, presented it to Oxford University. Five 
of the specimens from Virginia have survived to the present day and 
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are kept in the Ashmolean Museum. Unfortunately, however, 
these and several other specimens belonging to the same collection 
are neither cared for nor properly preserved, being retained merely 
as specimens belonging to the original Tradescant collection. A 
few years more and several pieces will have become lost for the want 
of proper care —a condition of affairs difficult to realize, but never- 
theless true. 

The five existing pieces from Virginia include the “ habit” 
attributed to Powhatan, a purse or bag of unusual form, and three 
bows. 

The most interesting and unusual of these is ‘ Pohatan’s habit” 
(pl. v). It is formed of four pieces of tanned buckskin, having an 
extreme length of 2.33 meters and a width of 1.5 meters. This 
has already been figured and described by Dr E. B. Tylor,’ but in 
the colored plate much of the detail is lost which shows to better 
advantage in a direct photograph. 

The decoration —the signification of which is not known — 
is formed of small sea-shells (M/arginella nivosa) perforated and 
attached by means of a fine thread of sinew. The shells forming 
the human figures in the center were first ground at one end, re- 
ducing them to scarcely half their natural size. 

Of the “ Virginian purses imbroidered with Roanoake”’ only 
one example remains. This is now, for the first time, figured 
(pl. v1) and described. The extreme length is 780 mm., but the 
bag proper, which is formed of a piece of tanned buckskin, is only 
290 mm. in length, and g0 mm. in width at the lower or closed 
end, across which extend two parallel rows of small shells (/arg7- 
nella nivosa), prepared as were the shells forming the human figures 
on the “ habit.’”. The upper or open end of the pouch is a trifle 
wider, measuring 100 mm. Extending from each side of the top 
or opening of the bag proper is a piece of beadwork composed of 
small shell beads of varying thickness, but being rather uniform in 
diameter and measuring about 3.3 mm. The perforations are con- 
ical in form, evidence of the use of a primitive drill, probably stone- 
pointed. The beads were strung after the manner of wampum 


’ Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, Ba. 1, 1888, p. 215-217, plate Xx. 
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belts, that is, between the rows of beads extend narrow strips of 
tanned skin ; through each bead pass two threads of sinew, one of 
which goes on either side of the intervening piece of skin. Two 
similar pieces of beadwork extend from the lower or closed end. 
Narrow strips of skin extend from the extreme ends, on each of 
which is placed one large shell bead having a biconical perforation. 

These large beads correspond to the larger beads represented 
in many of White’s drawings. Several of the smaller beads 
(unfortunately they do not show in the photograph) have a 
length much greater than their diameter and are therefore similar 
to the true wampum. The piece of work should be accepted as 
additional proof of the prehistoric origin of wampum.' 

This unique object is of great interest, as it is, without doubt, 
the oldest existing example of beadwork ornamentation made by 
the North American Indians. 

The three bows from Virginia, now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
are shown in plate vil, together with a drawing, made by White in 
the year 1585, representing an Indian with a similar weapon. The 
dimensions of these specimens are : 


Length. Greatest Width. Greatest Thickness. 
A 1740 mm. 42 mm. 17 mm, 
B_ 1580 mm. 40 mm. 20 mm. 
C 1695 mm. 40 mm. 20 mm. 


All three specimens appear to have been much used and have 
attained a high polish. The wood of which they are made re- 
sembles ash, but has not been identified conclusively. These bows 
closely resemble the one now in the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, which is known to have been used by an Indian near 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, about the year 1667. 

These five pieces were probably brought from Virginia soon 
after the settlement of Jamestown, consequently they are true 
examples of the primitive art of the southern Algonquian tribes. 
By Dr Tylor the Powhatan mantle is supposed to have been 
brought back by Captain Smith himself, and in his article on the 
subject presents some interesting evidence tending to verify his 
belief. 


'The Origin of Wampum, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, p. 172. 
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Other pieces of equal interest may be in the possession of 
private persons in England, but if so, they are not known. 


— THe INDIANS OF VIRGINIA IN 1687 

The notes presented in the preceding pages deal with the Vir- 
ginia Indians during the early years of the colony, but another 
document treating of a later generation and containing references 
of equal interest is preserved in the British Museum (MS. add. 
4437), together with various other papers once belonging to the 
Royal Society. 

The document is not given here in full, only the more interest- 
ing parts having been copied. 


A letter from The Rev. Mr John Clayton, afterwards Dean of Kildare 
in Ireland to Dr Gren in answer to several qurys sent to him 
. A. D. 1687. Communicated . . . to John, 
Earl of Egmont, F. R. S. 

I have observed many gross mistakes in peoples notions of Virginia 
when discoursing of the Natives, which have arisen from the want of 
making a distinction in their Expressions when they speak of the English 
or White born there and so called Natives & the Aborignes of the 
Country ; Please therefore to take notice that when I speak of the natives 
in general that I mean only the Indians. 

And therefore to your first query. 

Their Wiochist, that is, their Preist is generally their Physician and is 
a person of the greatest honor and esteem among them next to the King 
and to thier great War-Captain 

2. Nature is their great Apothecary ; each Physician furnishes himself 
according to his skill with herbs or the leaves, fruit, roots or barks of 
trees of which he sometimes makes use of the Juice & sometimes reduces 
them into Powder or perhaps makes a decoction thereof. 

3. Though everyone according to his skill is a sort of Doctor (as 
many women are in England) yet their Preist is peculiarly stiled their 
Physician to be consulted upon greater emergencys. ‘The rules of the 
descent hereof as to familys I do not know for they are sullen close people 
and will answer very few questions. 

4 They reward their Physicians with certain fees, but according as 
they bargain for wampam peake, skins or the like ; if it be to an English- 
man they are sent for they will agree for a match coat or a gallon or two 
of Rum or so forth according to the nature of the cure. Sometimes the 
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Preist will sell his remedy for some of them have told me that they have 
bought the root which cures the bite of the Rattle snake, from their 
Wiochist. 

5 The King allows no sallary that ever I heard of, but every one that 
in any nature can serve his Prince, is ready to do it, and to do it gratis 

6 They have no consultations, their practice being merely Emperical. 
They know little of the nature or reason of things. 

7. They pay a certain deference of honour to their Preist or Viochis?, 
whose person they hold sacred. But laws they have none (as far as I 
could ever learn) that bind them thereto; in general the will of their 
Prince stands for reason and Law. 

8. ‘The means whereby they convey their art to Posterity I take to be 
this. They lodge in their Wirochisar houses, i. e. their Temples certain 
kind of riliques, such as mens skulls, some containing grains or pulp & 
several herbs which are dedicated to their Gods, viz, the skulls in memory 
of their fights and conquests. The pulp by way of thank offering for 
their provision, and the Herbs upon the same account for some special 
cure performed thereby. For when anyone is cured by any herb he 
brings part thereof and offers it to his God, whereby the remembrance of 
this herb and its virture is not only preserved, But the rest also becomes 
best instructed thereby and knowing in the art of medicine. For other- 
wise they are mighty reserved of their knowledge some among themselves. 
Whether the preist takes certain persons to instruct or teaches only his 
own children I know not. Often when they are abroad hunting in the 
woods and fall sick or come by any hurt, they then are forced to make 
use of any herbs which are nearest at hand which they are not timorous 
in venturing upon though they know not the virture or quality, thereof, 
and thus by making many trials and experiments they find out the virturs 
of Herbs and by using simple remedys they certainly know which it is 
that effects the cure. 

g. They are generally most famed for curing of wounds and have 
indeed various very good wound-herbs as an herb commonly called 
** Indian-weed’’ which perhaps may be referred to the valerians and be 
said to be Platain foliis. They use also “* Grafalium Americanum 
commonly called the white Plantain. As to our Plantain or the //ef/a- 
pleuron they call it the ‘* Englishman's foot’’ and have a tradition that it 
will only grow where they have troden, and was never know before the 
English came into this countrey. ‘The most famous old Physician among 
the Apomatick Indians as | was informed by a person of very good under- 
standing, used mostly an herb whose leaf is mueh like /e// hea/ in winter. 
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I observed it was red underneath and would at length appear tinged on 
the upper side also, it make a good salve. 

13. There [are] traditions of their having an art to poison their darts, 
but I could never find any solid ground for that report. . . Some herbs 
there are of an analogous nature with Hemlock whereof I think they know 
nothing further than that they are to avoid them. But any herbs where 
with they poison their darts I never could hear specify’d. 

14. As to their morals they are simple & credulous rather honest than 
otherwise and unpractised in the European arts of lying and dissimulation ; 
but in the brutal passion they are as sensual as the beast of the field 

15. They are almost allways either eating or sleeping unless when 
they go a Hunting. at all hours of the night whenever they awake they 
go to the Hominy pot, that is, Maze dressed in a manner like our pilled 
wheat or else a piece of Venison barbecured, that is wrapped up in leaves 
and roasted in the Embers. 

16. They drink I think little besides Succaharrah, that is fair water, 
unless they can gett spirits, such as Rum from the English . . . but do 
not much care for them unless they can have enough to make them drunk. 

17. They use tobacco much which they smoak in short pipes of their 
own making having excellent clay. . . They make also neat pots of the 
same clay which will endure the fire for any common uses. 

18. They have no Opium though in some old fields upon York River 
1 found Peppys perhaps of no dispisable virture. J have been told that in 
feavers and where their sick cannot sleep they apply the flowers of Stram- 
montium to the Temples which has the effect of Laudanum. 

19. Their sports are dancing, their games are playing with straws 
which as I am not perfectly acquainted with I find it hard to describe. 
I can therefore only tell you how it appears to a lookeron. They take a 
certain number of straws & spread them in their hands holding them as 
if they were cards, then they close them and spread them again and turn 
them very suddenly and seem very dexterous thereat. Their Exercise is 
hunting that is shooting with a gun or with Bow & arrow wherein they 
exce}. 

Their women work, plant the corn and weave baskets and matts. 

et. I have been told that one of their famous IViochists prophe- 
cyed that bearded men (for American Indians have no beards) should 
come and take away their country & that there should none of the original 
Indians be left within a certain number of years, I think it was an hun- 
dred & fifty. This is very certain that the Indian inhabitants of Virginia 
are now very inconsiderable as to their numbers and seem insensibly to 
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decay though they live under the English protection and have no violence 
offered them. ‘The are undoubtedly no great breeders. 

22. Though they are sluggish by nature and slow of speech yet 
their method of expression seems vehement & emphical & allways atended 
with long gesticulations 
They are generally well proportioned, for the most part are rather taller 
than the English, They have all either a very dark brown hair, that 
may well be called black ; or a jet black. all lank. 

The Reverend Mr Clayton, by whom the above letter was written, 
sent other communications to the Royal Socicty, all pertaining to 
Virginia. These were published in the several editions of a work 
entitled ‘ Miscellanea Curiosa Containing a Collection of Curious 
Travels, Voyages and Natural Histories of Countries, as they have 
been Delivered in to the Royal Society’ (Second ed., London, 1727), 
and include discussions on (1) The air; (2) Further observations in 
Virginia ; (3) The soil ; (4) continuation of the same ; (5) The beasts 
of Virginia. Evidently the letter on the Indians was never printed ; 
it is therefore now presented for the first time. 


As has already been stated, many documents relating to the 
early history of Virginia were found among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; but refer- 
ences to the Indians rarely occur. The most interesting of these 
are now copied in the preceding pages and should prove of interest 
at the present time. 

LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 


Fic. 1. — Raleigh seal in the British Museum (}). 
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DISCOVERIES BEYOND THE APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS IN SEPTEMBER, 1671 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


The writer has recently found in the British Museum a manu- 
script journal of a trip over the mountains from Virginia, made dur- 
ing the autumn of the year 1671. This journal is of special interest, 
as it is.the earliest record of the crossing of the Appalachians by 
Europeans. The manuscript is included with many others in volume 
4432, entitled “ Papers Relating to the Royal Society.” ' 

It is true that during the years 1669 and 1670 John Lederer 
made three short journeys to the westward of the then settled parts 
of Virginia, traveling as far as the summit of the mountains ; but it 
is evident he did not descend the western slope.* The following 
year, however, a party of Englishmen, with Indian guides, pushed 
westward until they found the waters flowing in a westerly course, 
showing them to have crossed the natural divide. 

This expedition took formal possession of the newly discovered 


1 A transcript of this journal, somewhat condensed, written in the third person, and 
varying in many essential details from the manuscript here printed, appears in Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, vol. V1, pp. 193-7, New 
York, 1853, under the title: ‘*The Journal & Relation of a New Discovery made 
behind the Apuleian Mountains to the West of Virginia.’’ The author of the journal is 
Arthur Fallows (spelled Fallam in the printed copy), a member of the expedition, as 
will appear by reference to the entry under date of September 14 in the two accounts, 
the personal pronoun being employed by the author in the original, and ‘‘ M* Fallam,’’ in 
the transcript. There is a brief account of their tour in Beverley’s //istory of Virginia 
(London, 1705, bk. 1, p. 64), in which the leader of the party is called ‘* Captain Henry 
Batt’? ; and Mr James Mooney makes use of the journal, as printed inthe New York 
Colonial Documents, in his Siowan Tribes of the East (Bulletin of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, 1894). In the following notes, for all of which the Editor alone 
is responsible, attention is called to the more important variations in the two versions by 
quotations from the previously printed copy. — Epiror. 

2 The Discoveries of John Lederer, in Three Several Marches from Virginia to the 
West of Carolina, and other parts of the Continent, Begun in March, 1669, and ended 
in September, 1670. London, 1672; reprinted, Rochester, N. Y., 1902. For com- 
ments on the authenticity of parts of Lederer’s narrative, see Thomas in American An- 
thropologist, V, 724-7, 1903. 
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lands in the name of King Charles II, as is set forth in the follow- 
ing journal, which is copied in full : 


A JOURNAL FROM VIRGINIA, BEYOND THE APAILACHIAN MOUNTAINS, 
IN SEPT. 1671. SENT TO THE ROYAL Society By M® CLAyTON, ['] AND READ 
AuG. 1. 1688, BEFORE THE SAID SOCIETY. — 

Thomas Batts, Thomas Woods and Robert Fallows having received a 
commission from the hon” Major General Wood for the finding out the 
ebbing & flowing of the Waters on the other side of the Mountains in 
order to the discovery of the South Sea accompanied with Penecute* a 
great man of the Afomatack Indians* & Jack Weason,‘ formerly a ser- 
vant to Major General Wood with five horses set forward from the Apo- 
matacks town about eight of the clock in the morning, being Friday 
Sept. 1. 1671. ‘That day we traveled above 40 miles, took up our quar- 
ters & found that we had travel’d from the Okenechee path due West.° 

Sept. 2. we traveled about 45 miles and came to our quarters at Sun 
set & found we were to the north of the West. 

Sept. 3. we traveled west and by south and about three o’clock came 
to a great swamp a mile and a half or two miles over and very difficult to 
pass. we led our horses thro’ & waded twice over a River emptying itself 
in Roanoake River.* After we were over we went northwest & so came 
round & took up our quarters west. This day we traveled 40 miles good. 

Sept. 4. We set forward and about two of the clock arriv’d at the 
Sapiny Indian Town.’ We travelled south & by west course till about even 

1See the previous communication from ‘‘The Rev. Mr John Clayton, afterwards 
Dean of Kildare in Ireland,’’ on page 41. 

2 «* Perecute’’ throughout the printed copy in the Doc. Col. Hist. N.Y. 

3One of the tribes of the Powhatan confederacy of Virginia, formerly living on 
lower Appomatox river. Their principal village, which bore the same name and which 
was burned by the English in 1611, was situated on the site of Bermuda Hundred, 
Prince George county. In Captain John Smith’s time the tribe numbered 60 warriors, 
or about 200 people, but it was extinct by 1722. The name signifies ‘‘ river-bend”’ 
according to Gerard (Am. -Anthrop., Vil, 223, 1905), ‘‘resting tree’’ according to 
Tooker (ibid., vi, 673, 1904). 

* Nesan in the printed copy. See note I, p. 52. 

5 «* This path led from Petersburgh, Virginia, to Augusta, Georgia. It is laid down 
on Mitchells Map, London, 1755’ (Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., Ul, 193, note; see also 
Mitchell’s letter following this journal). Mooney (op. cit., pp. 35-38) locates the 
Occaneechi village, in 1675, at about the site of Clarksville, Mecklenburg county, south- 
ern Virginia. See Lawson, //istory of Carolina, London, 1714. 

6 Staunton river. Compare the letter of Dr John Mitchell, following. 

7 «* Sapong [for Sapony] Town”’ in the printedcopy. ‘This village is located by 
Mooney (pp. 30, 35) on Otter river, southwest of Lynchburg, in Campbell county. The 
printed narrative continues: * They traveled S. and by W. course till about noon ’’, etc. 
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[ing] and came to the Safonys west. Here we were very joyfully & 
kindly received with firing of guns & plenty of provisions. We here 
hired a Sepiny Indian to be our guide towards the Z¢é/eras,' a nearer way 
than usual. 

Sept. 5. Just as we were ready to take horse and march from the 
Sapiny’s* about seven of the clock in the morning we heard some guns 
go off from the other side cf the River. They were siven Apomatack 
Indians sent by Major General Wood * to accompany us in our Voyage. 
We hence sent back a horse belonging to M' Thomas Wood, which was 
tired, by a Portugal, belonging to Maj. General Wood, whom we here 
found.‘ About eleven of the clock we set forward and that night came 
to the town of the Hanathaskies* which we judge to be 25 miles from the 
Sapenys, they are lying west and by north in an Island on the Sapony 
River, rich Land. 

Sept. 6. About 11 of the clock we set forward from the Hanathas- 
kies ; but left M' Thomas Wood at the town dangerously sick of the 
Flux, & the horse he rode on belonging to Major General Wood was 
likewise taken with the staggers & a failing in his hinder parts. Our 
course was this day West and by South and we took up our quarters West 
about 20 miles from the town.® ‘This afternoon our horses stray’d away 
about ten of the clock. 

Sept. 7. We set forward, about three of the clock we had sight of 
the mountains, we travelled 25 miles over very hilly and stony Ground 
our course westerly. 

Sept. 8. We set out by sunrise and Travelled all day a west and by 
north course. About one of the clock we came to a Tree mark’d in the 


' The last two names are given respectively as ‘*Sapong’’ and ‘‘ Totera’’ in the 
printed copy. The latter were the Tutelo. See note 5, p. 48. 

2 This name is not repeated in the printed copy. 

3 Wood’s name is not here mentioned in the printed copy. 

*The printed copy reads: ‘‘. . . they were 7 Apomatock Indians sent to accompany 
them in their Travels, one of their horses being tired they sent him back, . . .”’ 

5«*Hanohaskie Indian Town’’ in the printed copy. The sentence continues : 
**25 miles from the Sapongs, where they were likewise kindly entertained, the town lyes 
W. and by N. in an Island of the Sapong River _‘Richland.’’ Mooney (p. 34) believes 
this to be a mistake for Manohaski, and identifies it with the Monahassanugh of Capt. 
John Smith’s map, ‘‘on which they are located indefinitely southwest of the junction of 
the James and the Rivanna.’’ Mooney locates the Hanohaski (Hanathaskies) town of 
the present narrative on the northern (‘‘ Sapong’’ or ‘‘ Sapinys’’) branch of Staunton 
river, in the present Bedford county, Virginia. 

6 The printed copy reads: “. . . 20 miles from the Town, this afternoon y* In- . 
dians killed them a dear, in the night 2 of their horses straied away from y™ about 10 of 
the clock.’’ 
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past' withacoalM. A NI. About four of the clock we came to the foot 
of the first mountain went to the top & then came to a small descent, 
& so did rise again & then till we came almost to the bottom was a very 
steep descent. We travelled all day over very stony, rocky ground and 
after 30 miles travill this day we came to our quarters at the foot of the 
mountains* due west. We past the Safony River twice this day. 

Sept. 9. We were stirring with the Sun & travelled west & after 
a little riding came again to the Supany River where it was very nar- 
row, & ascended the second mountain which wound up west & by 
south with several springs* and fallings, after which we came to a steep 
descent at the foot whereof was a lovely descending Valley about six 
miles over with curious small risings . Our course over it 
was south west.' After we were over that, we came to a very steep de- 
scent, at the foot whereof stood the Zefera® Town in a very rich swamp 
between a branch® and the main River of Roanoke circled about with 
mountains. We got thither about three of the clock after we had 
travelled 25 miles. Here we were exceedingly civilly entertain’d. 

[Sept. 9-11.] Saturday night, Sunday & monday we staid at the 
Toteras. Perceute being taken very sick of a fever & ague every after- 
noon, not withstanding on tuesday morning about nine of the clock we 
resolved to leave our horses with the Zoferas & set forward. 

Sept. 12. We left the town West and by North we travell’d that 
day sometimes southerly, sometimes westerly as the path went’ over 
several high mountains & steep Vallies* crossing several branches & the 


t««. . . marked in the path . . .’’ The periods are omitted after the M and the 
I following in the printed copy. 
2««, . . at y* foot of a Mountain . . .’’ 


3 «*risings’? — which would seem to be the proper word. These are the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge. 

#««. . . w'® curious small risings, sometimes indifferent good way, their course over 
Rw 

5« Tolera.’? As above mentioned these were the Tutelo Indians, an eastern 
Siouan tribe. This town Mooney (op. cit., 35) locates on the headwaters of Dan river, 
about the present state line, southwest of Stuart, in Patrick county, Va., or possibly 
within the present limits of North Carolina. The name Tutelo, or Totero, is a contrac- 
tion of Todirich-roone, the Iroquois designation ‘‘ for all the Siouan tribes of Virginia 
and Carolina, including even the Catawba.’’ For an excellent description of these 
Indians and their final dispersion, see Mooney, pp. 37-53. 

6 Breach.”’ 
. and traveled something Southerdly, something Northerdly as the path 


” 


. . Deep descending valleys, . . .”’ 


a 
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River Roanoke several times all exceedingly stony ground until about 
four of the clock Percente being taken with his fit and verry weary we 
took up our quarters by the side of Roanoke River almost at the head of 
it at the foot of the great mountain. Our course was west & by north, 
having travill’d 25 miles. At the Zeferas we hired one of their Indians 
for our Guide and left one of the Afomatock Indians there sick." 

Sept. 13. In the morning we set forward early. After we had trav- 

elled about three miles we came to the foot of the great mountain & found 
a very steep ascent so that we could scarse keep ourselves from sliding 
down again. It continued for three miles with small intermissions of 
better way. right up by the path on the left we saw the proportions of 
the mon. (whereof they have given an account it seems in a former rela- 
tion which I have not — Note by M'‘ Clayton).* 
When we were got up to the Top of the mountain & set down very weary 
we saw very high mountains lying to the north & south as far as we could 
discern, Our course up the mountain was west by north. A very small 
descent on the other side and as soon as over we found the vallies tending 
westerly. It was a pleasing tho’ dreadful sight to see the mountains & 
Hills as if piled one upon another. After we had travelled about three 
miles from the mountains, easily descending ground about 12 of the 
clock * we came to two trees mark’d with a coal MA. NI. the other cut 
in with MA & several other scratchments.* 

Hard by a Run just like the swift creek at Mr Randolph’s® in Vir- 
ginia, emptying itself sometimes westerly sometimes northerly with curi- 
ous meadows on each [side]. Going forward we found rich ground but 
having curious rising hills and brave meadows with grass about man’s hight. 
many rivers running west-north-west and several Runs from the southerly 
mountains which we saw as we march’d, which run northerly into the 


! This last sentence does not occur in the printed copy ; but see note 3, p. 51. 

2 The printed copy varies considerably in the wording of the entry under this date. 

* The hour is omitted from the printed copy. 

wt a coale MAN| other cut in with MA and several other Scrablem* 
hard by a pretty swift small current, tending West, sometimes Northerdly, w' curious 
meadows on each side, y® ground as they past was rich but stoney, p'easant riseing hills, 
and all along brave rich meadows, w" grass above man’s hight, . °’ 

5 Seemingly Henry Randolph, uncle of the celebrated Col. William Randolph who 
arrived in Virginia in 1674. The former settled in Virginia in 1640 and died there thirty 
years later. His widow married Peter Field, an ancestor of Thomas Jefferson. Colonel 
William Randolph established his estate on Turkey island (since disappeared) in James 
river, about 20 miles below Richmond. It was from this vicinity that the Batts party 
started on its journey. 
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great River.’ After we had travelled about 7 miles we came to a very 
steep descent where are found a great Run which emptied itself so we 
supposed into the great River northerly. our course being as the path 
went, west-south-west. We set forward west and had not gone far but we 
met again with the River, still broad running west & by north. We went 
over the great run emptying itself northerly into the great-River. After 
we had marched about 6 miles northwest & by north we came to the 
River again where it was much broader than at the two other places. It 
ran here west and by south and so as we suppose round up westerly. 
Here we took up our quarters, after we had waded over, for the night. 
Due west, the soil, the farther we went [is] the richer & full of bare 
meadows & old fields.* 

(‘Old fields’’ is a common expression for land that has been cultivated 
by the Indians & left fallow, which are generally overrun with what they call 
broom grass = Note by Mr Clayton) 

Sept. 14. We set forward before sunrise our provisions being all 
spent we travel’d as the path went sometimes westerly sometimes south- 
erly,* over good ground but stony, sometimes rising hills and then steep 
Descents ‘ as we march’d in a clear place at the top of a hill we saw lying 
south west a curious prospect of hills like waves raised by a gentle breese 
of wind rising one upon another. Mr. Batts supposed he saw sayles: 
but I rather think them to be white clifts.°. We marched about 20 miles 
this day and about three of the clock we took up our quarters to see if the 
Indians could kill us some Deer. being west & by north, very weary and 
hungry & Perceute continued very ill yet desired to go forward. We 
came this day over several brave runs and hope tomorrow to see the main 
River again.*® 

Sept. 15. Yesterday in the afternoon and this day we lived a Dog’s 
life—hunger & ease. Our Indians having done their best could kill us 


1 The editor of the V. Y. Doc. Col. Hist. in a note identifies this with the ‘‘ Great 
Kanhawa,”’ but it is really New river, its chief tributary from the southeast. 

2««, . , and so as they suppose tended W: here they took up their quarters, after 
they had waded over the soyle, the further they past the richer, and stony, full of brave 
meadows and old feilds, the course W.’’ 


sometimes Southerdly, sometimes Northerdly . . .”’ 

steep descending valleys . . .”’ 

riseing one behind another, Batts supposed he saw houses, but 
Fallam rather tooke them to be white cliffs.’’ 

®The printed entry for this date ends: ‘*+ + + they past this day several brave 


brookes or small Riveiets ”’ 
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no meat. The Deer they said were in such herds and the ground so dry 
that one or other of them could spy them.’ About one of the clock we 
set forward & went about 15 miles over some exceedingly good, some in- 
different * ground, a west and by north course till we came to a great run 
that empties itself west and by north as we suppose into the great River 
which we hope is nigh at hand. As we march’d we met with some wild 
gooseberries and exceeding large haws with which we were forced to feed 
ourselves. * 

Sept. 16. Our guides went from us yesterday & we saw him no more 
till we returned to the Zoras.* Our Indians went aranging betimes 
to see & kill us some Deer or meat. One came and told us they heard 
a Drum & a Gun go off to the northwards. They brought us some ex- 
ceedingly good Grapes & killed two turkies which were very welcome and 
with which we feasted ourselves and about ten of the clock set forward & 
after we had travelled about 10 miles one of our Indians killed us a Deer & 
presently afterwards we had sight of a curious River like Apamatack 
River.®° Its course here was north and so as we suppose runs west about 
certain curious * mountains we saw westward. Here we had up our quarters, 
our course having been west.’ We understand the Mo/ecan Indians did 
here formerly live. It cannot be long since for we found corn stalks in 
the ground.’’ * 

Sept. 17. Early in the morning we went to seek some trees to mark 
our Indians being impatient of longer stay by reason it was like to be bad 
weather, & that it was so difficult to get provisions. We found four trees 
exceeding fit for our purpose that had been half bared * by our Indians, 


. . « The Dear they said were in such heards, and the ground drye, y' by the 
rattleing of the leaves they easely espied y™. . . .”’ 

2 ««stony’’ for ‘‘ indifferent.’’ 

3, . , wt wet they were forced to fill themselves, feeding on these and y* hopes 
of better success on the morrow. They had hired an Indian guide from the Tolera who 
goeing to kill y™ some dear lost them.’’ Compare note I, p. 49. 

* This opening sentence is combined with the closing sentence of the printed trans- 
script. See the last note. 

5««, . . they hada sight of a curious River like the Thames agt Chelcey, but had a 
fall y' made a great noise whose course was there N... .’’ In a footnote Jefferson is 
cited as identifying this fall with ‘‘the Great falls of the Kanhawa, 90 miles above the 
mouth.’’ 

certain pleasant mountains, . . .”’ 

* here they took up their quarters, and found their course had been W. and 


by N.” 

® The last sentence of this entry in the printed copy reads: ‘‘ Here they found In- 
dian Feilds w corne stalks in them, and understood afterward the Mohetans had lived 
there not long before’. . 
* 
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standing after one the other. We first proclaimed the King in these words : 
‘* Long live Charles the Second, by the grace of God King of England, 
Scotland, France, Ireland & Virginia & of all the Territories thereunto 
belonging. Defender of the faith etc.’’ firing some guns and went to the 


first tree which we marked thus, A with a pair of marking irons for 
it 
his sacred majesty. sie 
Then the next thus YW for the right honb* Governor Sir William 
Berkley, the third thus: yy for the honble. Major General Wood. 
The last thus: "} : R F-P. for Perceute who said he would learn 
Englishman. & on another tree hard by stand these letters one under 
another TT. N.P.V E.R? after we had done we went ourselves 
down to the river side ; but not without great difficulty it being a piece 
of very rich ground where on the Moketans’ had formerly lived, & grown 
up with weeds & small prickly Locusts & Thistles* to a very great height 
that it was almost impossible to pass. It cost us hard labour to get thro! 
When we came to the River side we found it better and broader than ex- 
pected, much like James River at Col. Stagg’s, the falls much like these 
falls. We imagined by the Water marks it flows here about three feat.‘ 
It was ebbing Water when we were here. We set up a stick by the 
Water side but found it ebb very slowly. Our Indians kept such a 
hollowing that we durst not stay any longer to make further tryal.° Im- 
mediately upon coming to our quarters we returned homewards and when 
we were on the top of a Hill we turned about & saw over against us, 
westerly, over a certain delightful hill a fog arise and a glimmering light 


1In the printed copy the inscriptions following that for King Charles are: ‘“«WB 
for the Governor Sir William Berkley, the 3d Tree w'* AW for the Major General 
Abraham Wood the last tree thus BAH for themselves’? —a rather senseless com- 
bination for Abraham Wood and Robert Fallows. Then follows the paragraph: *‘ P 
for Perecute who said he would be an English man’’ Thenanother paragraph: ‘‘And on 
another Tree stands these letters for y® rest one under another [{] 1N. [for Jack 
Nesan, or Weason,] TT. NP. V. ER.’’ Thomas Woods, or Wood, was left behind 
with the Hanahaskies on September 6 (see also entry of September 21), hence his initials 
do not appear. What names the remaining initials represent are not known. 

2«* Mohetons’’ in the printed copy. 

3 From the word ‘‘thistles’’ to the end of the next sentence (‘‘ get thro!’’) does 
not appear in the printed copy. 

+. . . The printed copy differs so radically as to suggest that a part of the present 
manuscript had been omitted ; but this is not the case. The former reads: . . . ‘better 
and broader than expected, full aS broad as the Thames over agt Waping, y* falls, much 
like the Falls of James River in Virginia, and imagined by the Water Marks it flowed there 
about 3 foot.’’ 

, further tryall least they should leave y™ 


° 
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as from water. We supposed there to be a great Bay." We came to the 
Toteras* Tuesday night where we found our horses, and ourselves wel 
entertain’d. We immediately had the news of M' Byrd & his great 
company’s Discoveries three miles from the Zefera’s Town. We have 
found Mohetan Indians who having intelligence of our coming were afraid 
it had been to fight them and had sent him to the Zo/era’s to inquire. 
We gave him satisfaction to the contrary & that we came as friends, pre- 
sented him with three or four shots of powder. He told us by our 
Interpreter, that we had [been] from the mountains half way to the place 
they now live at. ‘That the next town beyond them lived upon plain 
level, from whence came abundance of salt.*. That he could inform us no 
further by reason that there were a great company of Indians that lived 
upon the great Water.‘ 

Sept 21. After very civil entertainment we came from the Zo/eras 
& on Sunday morning the 24" we came to the Hanahaskies. We found 
M' Wood dead & burried & his horse likewise dead. After civil enter- 
tainment, with firing of guns at parting which is more than usual. 

Sept. 25 on monday morning we came from thence & reached to 
the Sapony’s that night where we stayed till wednesday. 

Sept. 27 We came from thence they having been very courteous to 
us. At night we came to the Apamatack® Town, hungry, wet & weary. 

Oct 1 being Sunday morning we arrived at Fort Henry.® God's 
holy name be praised for our preservation. ’ 

'The verbiage varies greatly in the print, but the principal change is ‘‘ Bog’’ for 
Bay. Compare the Clayton letter, following. 

2 «« Toleras,’’ as usual. 

3 Regarded by Mooney (op. cit., p. 36) as ‘* probably about the present Mercer Salt 
Woxks on New river, in Summers county, West Virginia, or Salt pond in the adjacent 
Giles county, Virginia, so that the Mohetan must have lived within the mountains at the 
head of the New river on the western border of Virginia.’’ 

‘The preceding entry is considerably condensed in the printed copy, and no refer- 
ence is made to ‘*M" Byrd and his great company’s Discoveries.’’ This individual 
should not be confounded with the celebrated Col. William Byrd, who did not come to 
America until 1674 — three years after the present expedition was made. See the Clay- 
ton letter, following. 

5“ Apomatocks town.’’ ‘* Hungry, wet & weary ’’ does not appear in the print. The 
entries from September 21 to October 1, inclusive, are condensed in seven lines under 
the single date 21°*t.’”’ 

*Fort Henry was built by Lord Delawarr, in 1610, at or near Kiequotank, now 
Hampton, at the mouth of James river. 

7 «Christo duce et auspice Christo.’’ 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER OF M® CLAyToN TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
READ TO THEM OcT. 24. 1688. 
Wakefield Aug. 17. 1688. 

My last was the journal of Thomas Batts, Thomas Woods & Robert 
Fallows. 

I knew Col. Byrd that is mentioned to have been about that time as 
farasthe Toteras. He is one of the intelligentest Gentlemen in all Virginia 
& knows more of Indian Affairs than any man in the country. I dis- 
coursed him about the river in the other side of the mountains said to ebb 
& flow which he assured me was a mistake in them for that it must run 
into a Lzke now call’d Petite which is fresh Water, for since that time a 
Colony of the French are come down from Canada & have settled them- 
selves in the back of Virginia where Fallows & the rest supposed there 
might be a Bay, but is a Lake to which they have given the name of Lake 
Petite there being several large Lakes betwixt that & Canada. 

The French possessing themselves of these Lakes no doubt will in a 
short time be also truly masters of the Beaver trade. the greatest number 
of Beaver being caught there. ‘The Colonel told me likewise that the 
common notion of the Lake of Canada, he was afraid was a mistake for 
the River supposed to come out of it had no communication with any of 
the Lakes, nor they with one another, but were distinct. 


This expedition, crossing the mountains and passing over the 
eastern edge of the valley of the Mississippi, would certainly have 
substantiated England’s claim to the territory beyond the Appala- 
chians. Nearly two years were to elapse before Marquette, passing 
along the great lakes, up the Fox river, thence down the Wiscon- 
sin, should enter and discover the upper Mississippi on the 17th 
day of June, 1673. 

Another manuscript, preserved in the same volume, is most 
interesting as serving to make clear certain passages in the Fallows 
journal. It was written about the year 1760 (although no date is 
given) by Dr John Mitchell, well known as the publisher of a very 
large and elaborate map of North America, dated 1755. I do not 
deem it necessary to copy the entire manuscript; but will quote 
the most important sections : 


aes 
ag 
a 
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REMARKS ON THE JOURNALS OF BATTS AND FALLOWS IN THEIR D1s- 
COVERIES OF THE WESTERN PARTS OF VIRGINIA IN 1671. By JOHN 
M- D-F. R. S. 


The discovery of Batts & Fallows is well known in the history of 
Virginia and there is no manner of doubt of its being Authentic although 
it has not yet been published by the Royal Society . 

1* The Appomatick Town the place that they went from is well known 
in Virginia to this Day, at least the River it stood upon, which is the 
Southern Branch of James River that is well known by the name of Appo- 
mattox: And Capt. Smith who was at the Town of Appomatuck as he 
calls it, laies it down on the River of Appomatox a little below the Falls 
opposite to where the Towns of Petersburg and Blandford now stand as 
may be seen by comparing his map of Virginia with our Map of North 
America. 

2" From this Town of Apporattack they set out along the Path 
that leads to Aconeechy' which is an Indian Town on the Borders of Vir- 
ginia & Carolina marked in all our maps: From which path they travelled 
due west. Now you will see both these roads laid down in our Map of 
North America & exactly as they are described in the Journal they being 
the two Roads that lead from the Falls of Appomattox River southward 
to Carolina and westwards to our settlements in the Woods River in 
Virginia. 

3" The Road that goes to the westward which was the one that our 
Travellers went, crosses three branches of the Roanoke River a little below 
the mountains just as it is described in the Journal. . . . This branch 
of Roanoke River is called Safony river in the Journal which has been 
called Staunton River (In memory of the Lady of the late Governor 
of Virginia) eyer since the survey of those parts in running the Boundary 
line between Virginia and Carolina 1729.7 ‘The Safony and TZotera 
Indians mentioned in the Journal were then removed farther south upon 
the Heads of Peace River. . . . and they are now removed to the 
southward of that among the Ca¢awéas as it is well known that all the 
Indians of those Parts have gone for many years in order to Protect them- 
selves against the /roguots. . 

4" From the branches of the Roanoke River they passed over the 
mountains, and came to a large River west of the mountains running 


1 The Okenechee path of the journal. 

2See William Byrd [1674-1744 ; son of Colonel William Byrd], //istory of the 
Dividing Line between Virginia and North Carolina, as run in 1728-29, Richmond, 
1866, 2 vols. 
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north and south; which plainly appears from this account of it to have 
been what we call Wood River in Virginia which is well known and well 
settled by our People there both above & below the Place where these 
People discovered it; and they frequently pass the mountains now in 
going to & from Wood River about the same place that is described in 
the Journal. 

5. Nigh this river they saw from the Tops of the mountains an appear- 
ance of a water at a distance like a Lake or arm of the Sea: The same 
observation is made by another Person M* Christopher Gist ' who lately 
surveyed this country hereabouts, and indeed upon the spots described 
in the Journal, as appears from both their Routes as laid down in our map 
above mentioned, which cross one another about the place where these 
Discoverers fell in with the Great River as they call it... 

6. When they arrived at this river they were informed of a numerous 
& warlike nation of Indians that lived on the ‘Great Water’ & made salt, 
the accounts of whom prevented their going, all which is agreeable to the 
times. ‘The Indians they mean were the antient Chawanoes or Chaouanons 
who lived to the westward & northward of the place that these Discoverers 
were at, and were at this time 1671 engaged in a hot and bloody war 
with the [roquois in which they were so closely pressed at this time that 
they were entirely extirpated or incorporated with the Iroquois the year 
following. These people might make salt no doubt, as the present inhabi- 
tants of those parts do from the many Salt springs that are found on the 
Rivers Ohio & Mississipi: and as for the great water that they lived 
upon that appears even by name to have been the Mississipi which is 
called from AMesche Cebe two words in the Indian Language that signify 
Great River or Water ; so that if we had the Indian name of this Great 
Water, mentioned by our travelers instead of the Interpretation of it in 
English it is possibie it might have been the same with Mississipi and 
whether or not the name they give it we see means the same thing. 

This journal is certainly an interesting addition to the records 
of early explorations toward the west, and is of value to the ethnolo- 
gist as showing the location of certain tribes in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. This may be regarded as the first of the many 
journeys over the mountains, resulting ultimately in the settlement 
of the western country along the Mississippi. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 


Commander on the Ohio,’’ A/ass. Hist. Soc. Coll., V, 25, 1836; also Christopher Gist’ s 
Journals with Historical, Geographical and Ethnological Notes, by William M. Dar- 
lington, Pittsburgh, 1893. 
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THE VIRGINIA INDIANS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


That branch of the Algonquian family commonly known as the 
Virginia Indians occupied practically all of the tidewater region of 
Virginia and northeastern North Carolina as far south as Neuse 
river. They were hemmed in on the south and west by tribes of 
Iroquoian and Siouan stocks, and were separated on the north from 
the Canai, or Conoy, and Nanticoke, kindred of the Lenape, and 
from the Susquehannocks, an Iroquoian people, by Potomac river 
and Chesapeake bay. A small portion of the peninsula between 
this bay and the Atlantic south of Nanticoke was, however, occu- 
pied by Virginian tribes. The lands belonging to this people were 
divided into many communities or petty provinces, each governed 
by its local chief or weroance, who was usually subject to a higher 
chieftain or great weroance. Hariot,' referring to the southern 
portion of this region, says that a weroance or chief lord had under 
him one to six or eight or more villages, and that the greatest 
chief with whom he had dealings had but eighteen towns in his 
dominion. In the north Powhatan had acquired by inheritance or 
conquest more than thirty provinces,’ covering nearly all the tide- , 
water region of Virginia proper. To the greater chieftains the 
people paid “tribute of skinnes, beads, copper, pearle, deere, 
turkies, wild beasts and corne.”’ * 

The villages or communal units varied considerably in popula- 
tion, some having but few warriors, others two hundred or more. 
The bounds of each province were established and recognized, and 
its members were not allowed to encroach upon the lands of their 
neighbors. 


' Thomas Hariot, 4 Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, 
Holbein edition, p. 25. 

2 William Strachey, Zhe Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, Hakluyt 
Society, p. 55. 

3Capt. John Smith, 7rue Zravels, Richmond edition, 1819, p. 144. 
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VILLAGES 


The villages consisted of two or three to fifty or more houses 
placed usually upon a hill or on rising ground overlooking a 
river." In many places the towns were but a mile or half a mile 
apart. The dwellings of a community were often distributed over 
a considerable area, with groves and gardens interspersed, some of 
the larger villages occupying as much as a hundred acres. 


Houses 


The ground-plan of the ordinary dwelling formed an oblong 
rectangle, its length being commonly double its width.? The 
framework consisted of poles set in two parallel rows enclosing the 
floor space. Opposite poles were bent over and lashed to each 
other in pairs, forming a series of arches of equal height. These 
were joined by horizontal poles placed at intervals, and all securely 
lashed together “ with roots, bark, or the green wood of the white 
"3 The ends of this arched framework were 
made of upright poles with horizontal bars added. Each house 
had commonly two doors, one at each end; these were hung with 
mats which could be turned up or let fall at pleasure.‘ If the 
occupants were absent for any length of time they barricaded the 
doors with logs of wood set against the mat to keep out wild beasts. 

The coverings consisted of bark or of mats made of long rushes.’ 
These rushes were probably the leaves of the flag or cat-o’-nine- 
tail, such as were used by many tribes for making covering mats, 


oak riven into thongs. 


and were doubtless strung together on cords of bast, Indian hemp, 
or silk grass. Such mats were usually 3 or 4 feet wide and 8 or 
10 feet in length, their ends being supplied with thin wooden strips 
about an inch wide, and with tying cords. Cords were also placed 
at intervals along the edges to assist in fastening the mat to the 
framework. When rolled up they occupied but little space, and 
were light and portable. 


' Strachey, op. cit., p. 70. 

2? Hariot, op. cit., 24. 

3 Robert Beverley, History of Virginia, second edition, 1722, p. 18. 
* Strachey, op. cit., p. 71. 

5 Hariot, op. cit., p. 24. 
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In sections where bark could be procured easily it was preferred 
for covering the better class of permanent habitations. Some of 
the houses had bark walls and mat-covered roofs. Strachey says' 
that bark was used only on the principal houses, “for so many 
barkes which goe to the making up of a howse are long tyme of 
purchasing."’ Such houses were tight and warm, but very smoky. 


2 Se 
= 
= = - 
Fic. 2. — A village of the Virginia Indians, after Robert Beverley, illustrating the 


circular fort, two types of dwellings, a field of corn and squashes, and a temple sur- 
rounded by carved posts (termini). Most of the dwellings are too tall in proportion to 
their width. This is especially true of the round houses. 


The poorer cabins were sometimes covered with boughs. There 
seems to be no evidence that the Virginia Indians lined the walls of 
their cabins with the beautifully woven and figured rush mats used 
for this purpose by the New England and other Algonquian tribes. 
It is very probable, however, that some of the mats used for bed- 
ding, to sit upon, and for general household purposes were of this 
kind. 

The ordinary dwelling contained but one room.’ The fireplace 
was in the center, the smoke passing out of an opening in the roof. 
On either side, next the wall, were platforms or bedsteads built in 
the usuai way — short forked posts set into the ground at the four 


i Op. cit., pp. 70, 71. 
2 Beverley, op. cit., p. 149. 
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corners, supporting stout poles over which shorter poles or stout 
reeds were laid. These in turn were covered with mats, and a mat 
was rolled up to serve asa pillow. Smith’s description is as follows :' 

They lie on little hurdles of Reeds, covered with a Mat, borne from the 
ground a foote and more by a hurdle of wood. On these round about the 
house they lie heads and points one by the other against the fire, some covered 
with Mats, some with skins, and some starke naked lie on the ground, from 6 
to 20 in a house. 

The ordinary oblong dwelling seems to have been about 25 
to 50 feet in length? The width of the larger houses prob- 
ably rarely exceeded 20 feet. The chiefs’ cabins however were 
usually much longer.* Powhatan had a dwelling in each of his 
inherited provinces which was 30 or 40 yards long.‘ These long 
houses seem to have been used also for ceremonial purposes and as 
places for general entertainment. They were often divided into two 
or more rooms by mats and loose poles.’ The long house at Roa- 
noke had five rooms. By the dwelling was sometimes built a 
scaffold of reeds or osiers which was covered with mats, forming a 
shelter where the men sat for recreation or pleasure, and where, on 
a loft of hurdles, they laid their corn and fish to dry.® 

The temporary lodges occupied by the Indians when on their 
hunting expeditions were set up in two or three hours and covered 
with mats which the women carried with them.’ These lodges were 
probably hemispherical in form, with a circular ground-plan and 
of the same type as the round house of the northern and eastern 
Algonquians. The round houses are not shown in White’s draw- 
ings, but they appear, somewhat distorted (their height being pro- 
portionally too great), in the accompanying illustration (fig. 2) from 
Beverley, who says they are shaped like a beehive. 

The sweat-house, like that of New England, was an “ oven” in 
some bank near the water’s side. Three or four stones were placed 


1 Smith, op. cit., p. 131. 

2 Hariot, op. cit., p. 24. 

3 Henry Spelman, Relation of Virginia, p. 13. 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 142. 

5Ibid., p. 163. Beverley, op. cit. p. 149. 

® Strachey, op. cit., p. 71. 

TIbid., p. 76. 
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in its center and covered with the inner bark of the oak which had 
been bruised in a mortar. This bark acted as a sponge, retaining a 
portion of the water poured over it until dispelled in steam. Upon 
leaving the sweat-house the men plunged themselves over head and 
ears in cold water.’ Sometimes a small framework was constructed 
and covered with mats, the interior being heated with live coals 
having an earthen pot inverted over them.’ 


TEMPLES 


In every chief's territory there was a temple and a priest, two, 
three, or more.’ The temple, known also as the priest’s house, was 
18 or 20 feet wide and 30 to 100 feet long,* its shape being usually 
like that of an ordinary dwelling. Hariot says it was sometimes 
covered with skin mats. There was commonly but one door, and 
that opened to the east. The western end of the temple was re- 
served for a sort of chancel separated from the main body of the 
building. In the smaller temples this inner sanctuary was about 
10 feet deep and was partitioned from the main room by mats. 
Within this chancel, raised upon pillars and containing the prepared 
bodies of defunct chieftains, stood a small, mat-covered charnel 
house similar in form to adwelling. Within the temple and some- 
times within the chancel stood wooden posts or stele with their 
upper portions carved into the form of human heads and painted 
black, “‘ with their faces looking down the church.” These were 
the effigies of their dead chiefs.° Sometimes a circle of these carved 
posts surrounded the temple, as illustrated at the right in figure 2. 
They were also set up around other celebrated places. 

Within the chancel, near the remains of the chiefs, was the 
image of their god, or O&ee, fashioned in the form of a man, “all 
black dressed with chaynes of perle.’’ Sometimes the Okee was 
placed under the dead chiefs in a vault low in the ground and 
veiled with a mat. In some temples there were two or three of 


1 Beverley, op. cit., pp. 188, 189. 

2Smith, op. cit., p. 137. 

STbid., p. 138. 

‘Ibid. ; Strachey, op. cit., p. 82; Beverley, op. cit., p. 166. 
5 Strachey, op. cit., p. 82. 

®Ibid., p. 89; Smith, op. cit., p. 138. 
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these gods.'_ An Okee was occasionally kept in one of the rooms 
of alonghouse. It was also carried by war parties. This effigy 
was sometimes constructed as follows: A board three and a half 
feet long with a fork at the upper end for the reception of the head 
served as the foundation for the body. Strips of wood bent into 
half-circles were fastened to the front of the board to give shape to 
the chest and lower portion of the trunk. At the lower end of the 
body-piece another board was fastened which projected upon either 
side about fourteen inches as a foundation for the thighs. The 
modeling was completed with moss and dressed skins, and the 
whole, carefully painted, was appropriately dressed, and orna- 
mented with bracelets and necklaces of beads and copper. The 
Okee seen by Hariot at Secoton was about four feet in height and 
carved of wood. The face was flesh color, the breast white, and 
the remaining portions biack with the exception of the thighs which 
were spotted with white. 

The temple was in charge of one or more priests who maintained 
a perpetual fire on a hearth near the eastern end. The bodies of the 
dead chiefs were prepared as follows: They were first disemboweled, 
then the skin was laid back and the flesh cut from the bones. 
Strachey says this was dried over the fire into ashes and preserved 
in little pots. Hariot tells us it was dried in the sun and preserved 
in mats which were placed at the feet. The skeleton, still fastened 
together by ligaments, was enclosed again in its skin and stuffed 
with white sand* or with ‘“ pearle, copper, beads and such trash 
sowed in a skynne.’’* Upon it were placed bracelets, copper, orna- 
ments, and strings of pearls and beads. Thus prepared, the remains 
were wrapped in white dressed skins and lastly rolled in mats and 
laid “orderly one by one as they dye in their turnes.”” The riches 
accumulated during life, such as beads, pearls, and copper, together 
with his tobacco pipe, and any object especially valued during life, 
were placed in baskets and deposited at the feet. The common 
people were buried in the ground in a grave about three feet deep. 


! Hariot, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 Beverley, op. cit., p. 167. 
3 Ibid., p. 186. 

+ Strachey, op. cit., p. 89. 
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The principal temple of Powhatan was at Uttamussack and was 
usually in charge of seven priests. Smith says, at that locality 
‘‘upon the top of certaine red sandy hils in the woods, there are 
three great houses filled with images of their Kings, and Devils, 
and Tombes of their Predecessors. . . . This place they count so 
holy as that but Priests and Kings dare come into them; nor the 
Salvages dare not goe up the river in boats by it, but they solemnly 
cast some peece of copper, white beads or Pocones into the river, 
for feare their Okee should be offended and revenged of them.” 

In a thicket of wood near Orapaks, Powhatan had a treasure 
house 50 or 60 yards in length, and frequented only by priests, 
where he kept his treasure, such as skins, beads, pearls, and copper, 
which he stored up against the time of his death and burial. Here 
also was his store of red paint for ointment, bows and arrows, shields 
and clubs. At the corners of the house stood four images as sen- 
tinels, one of a dragon, another of a bear, the third like a leopard, 
and the fourth like a giant-like man all made “ evill favouredly 
according to their best workmanship.” ' 

It is very apparent that the idea of the temple with its two 
apartments, its sacred fire, and carved posts (termini) was adopted 
from the southern Indians. The fact that the hair of the Okee was 
dressed as among Florida Indians may also be significant. 


Forts 

The forts of the Virginia Indians were similar to those of other 
Atlantic coast Algonquians. Both the circular and the rectangular * 
forms seem to have been in use. The former type is well illustrated 
in figure 2, after Beverley. The stockade consisted of substantial 
puncheons (split tree trunk) or stout poles ten or twelve feet high 
above the ground,® placed close together with their lower ends 
buried three feet deep in the earth. Beverley says the stockade 
sometimes enclosed a whole town, though usually it encompassed 
only the chief’s houses and as many others as they judged sufficient 
to harbor all the people when attacked by anenemy. Occasionally 

1 Smith, op. cit., p. 143. 


2 William Byrd, The Dividing Line, edited by J. S. Bassett, p. 95. 
3Ibid. Beverley, op. cit., p. 149. 
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as an additional precaution the stockade was trebled. The fort at 
Powhatan was “ prettily fortified with poles and barks of trees.’’' 
This shows that the palisades were sometimes covered, partially at 


least, with bark as an additional protection. 


ee wynter garment 


Fic. 3.—An aged Virginia Indian in his winter garment. From 
the original drawing, in the British Museum, by John White, of the 
Roanoke Colony, 1585-88. (Courtesy of the Century Company. ) 


Smith, op. cit., p. 238. 


HAIR-DRESSING 


The hair of 
the Virginia 
Indians was 
usually dress- 
ed according 
to the station 
of the indi- 
vidual. Most 
of the men 
wore a ridge 
of short up- 
right hair ex- 
tending from 
the forehead 
across the 
crown to the 
nape of the 
neck like a 
cock’s comb, 
the arrange- 
ment of the 
rest of it being 
governed by 
the rank ofthe 
wearer. The 
chief men of 
Roanoke and 
probably also 
of other sec- 
tions did not 
shave _ their 
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heads. They wore the usual crest, however, that which remained 
being of natural length. This was bound into a knot at the nape 
of the neck (fig. 3), or was divided and made into two knots, one 
behind each ear.’ 

The priests commonly wore the usual crest, but all other por- 
tions of the head were closely shaven with the exception of a narrow 
visor-like ridge above the forehead (fig. 5). They sometimes wore 
beards. 

The following seems to have been the common method among 
the men generally: The hair on the right side- below the crest was 
shaved close to prevent it “ flappinge about ther bow stringe when 
they draw it to shoot,’’* while that on the left side was allowed to 
attain its full length. This was sometimes tied into an “artificial 
and well laboured knot,” stuck with many gewgaws. Sometimes 
an ornament of deer hair colored red was worn about the knot.’ 
The women were the barbers, and with “two shells, will grate away 
the haire into any fashion they please.’’ Considerable care was 
exercised in dressing the hair, and it was frequently anointed with 
walnut oil. The beard was usually removed as it appeared with 
mussel shells used as pincers. 

The hair of the maids was cut in two ridges above the forehead, 
the rest being trussed up in a knot behind,‘ or the front and sides 
of the head were shaven close, the long back hair being prettily 
wound or “embroidered in plaits’’ which hung down the back at 
full length. Married women wore it all of a length, cut off square 
below the ears, or wore it full length either hanging at the back 
or brought before in a simple lock and bound with a fillet of beads, 
or bound in a knot at the back of the head (fig. 4). 


TATTOOING 


Tattooing was practised by both sexes, but it seems to have been 
more general among the women, who had their faces, breasts, 


1 Hariot, op. cit., pp. iii, vii. 

2 Spelman, op, cit., p. 18. 

3G. Percy, A Discourse of the Plantation of the Southerne Colony in Virginia, 
English Scholar’s Library, E. Arber, vol. 16, p. Ixv. 
* Hariot, op. cit., p. vi. 
5 Strachey, op. cit., p. 112. 
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shoulders, arms, and thighs ‘‘cuningly ymbrodered with divers 
workes' . . . as beasts, serpents, artificially wrought into their 
flesh with blacke spots.” ? Some of the women in Hariot's illustra- 
tions have a broad band of a conventional pattern encircling their 
arms and legs, a narrow band around the wrist, and also a 
necklace-like pattern around the neck. In White’s drawing (fig. 4) 
tattooing is shown upon the arms and legs only. 

Hariot says the chief men of Roanoke did not tattoo or paint. 
The men generally had a totemic mark (cicatrix) raised upon the 
back of the shoulder or some other part of the body, large enough 
to be easily distinguished at a considerable distance. 


Bopy PAINTING 


It was the usual custom for both sexes to paint or anoint them- 
selves with an unguent made of bear grease or walnut oil mixed 
with pigment. This painting, while ornamental, served also as a 
protection against mosquitoes and other vermin. It was also sup- 
posed to protect the person from extremes of heat and cold. 

The head and shoulders of both sexes, but more commonly of 
the women, were painted red, and sometimes the heads of the latter 
were decked with white down of birds.’ Some of the men painted 
their bodies black and others yellow, ‘‘ and being oyled over, they 
will stike therein the soft downe of sundry couloured birdes of blew 
birds, white herne shewes, and the feathers of the carnation birde 

. as if so many variety of laces were stitched to their skinns, 
which make a wondrous shew.’’* In time of war they painted or 
crossed their forehead, cheeks, and the right side of their head in 
various ways. The bodies of the priests were sometimes painted 
half black, half red. Their faces were painted “as ugly as they can 
devise,” the eyes often being white and their cheeks having mus- 
tache-tike strealcs of red.° 

Besides soot and variously colored earths generally employed 
for body painting the Virginia Indians made use of certain roots, the 

1 Strachey, op. cit., p. 66. 

2Smith, op. cit., p. 130. 

Ibid., p. 162. 


* Strachey, op. cit., p. 66. 
5 Smith, op. cit., p. 161. 
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most common of which, known as red puccoon, is identified as 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis).'_ This root, ground to powder 
and mixed with oil, forms a paint closely resembling burnt sienna, 
hardly comparable to the * scarlet-like colour” of Smith. Red 
puccoon was highly valued by the natives, and was often collected 
as tribute or was sac- 
rificed to the gods. 


Cone of the wyues of 


Another root, called 
musquaspenne, was 
the source of a bright- 
er red pigment used 
also to paint mats, 
shields, and similar 
objects.* 

A desirable yellow 
body color was derived 
from the yellow puc- 
coon, or golden seal 
(Hydrastis canaden- 
sis). Another prized 
pigment was procured 
from a mine near the 
headwaters of the 
Quyough, a_ small 
branch of the Poto- 
mac. This is describ- 
ed by Smith as re- 
sembling antimony. 
Men painted with this 


pigment looked like = ar — 


‘“‘Blackmoores dust- — 
Bla es d - Fic. 4.—A Virginia Indian woman. From the origi- 
ed all over with 


nal drawing by John White, 1585-88. (Courtesy of the 
silver.” Century Company. ) 


'For a discussion of the etymology and application of the term fuccoon, see Mr 
Gerard’s article in the present number. —EpIToR. 
2 Strachey, op. cit., p. 121. 
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CLOTHING 

The children wore practically no clothing. Hariot says that 
girls of seven or eight years wore a very narrow breech-clout 
which supported a little moss in front. This dress was so scanty 
as to afford almost no protection, and a child thus costumed might 
well be termed naked. At about the age of twelve, however, the 
girl puts on a kind of apron of dressed skin and was “ very shame- 
fac’t to be seen bare.”’ 

The men commonly had a cord about the middle and wore a 
breech-clout of skin between their thighs, its ends being carried up 
between the body and the cord, over which they hung.’ Sometimes 
the breech-clout consisted of nearly an entire skin with the head and 
tail attached. These being drawn over the girdle in front and be- 
hind served as ornaments. Chiefs and men of distinction often wore 
a sort of skirt of deer-skin finely dressed and fringed, it being similar 
to those worn by women. Sometimes both sexes wore deer-skin 
leggings, for warmth in cold weather or as a protection from brush 
and briars when hunting or collecting berries or material for mats.* 
The usual garment worn by women was a short skirt reaching from 
the waist to the middle of the thigh, made usually of dressed deer- 
skin. Both the upper and the lower edge was fringed. The garment 
‘was folded near its upper edge and the fringe turned outward (fig. 4). 
‘Similar skirts were woven of silk-grass fiber and were fringed on 
‘the under part by way of ornament.* Byrd remarks the skill with 
which the wearers adjusted this garment. 

In addition to the skirt, or breech-clout, which constituted the 
ordinary dress, both sexes wore mantles of various kinds. Those 
for summer wear were usually of deerskin dressed without the hair and 
fringed at the edges. These were often “ carved and couloured with 
some pretty work, or the proportion of beasts, fowle, tortayses or 
such like imagry,” * or were embroidered with shells, white beads, 
copper ornaments, pearls, or the teeth of animals.° Mantles for 


1 Beverley, op. cit., p. 141. 

2 Strachey, op. cit., p. 66. 

3 Byrd, op. cit., p. 224. 

* Strachey, op. cit., p. 65. 

5 Smith, op. cit., p. 130. Force’s Zracts, vol. 111, no. 11, p. 41. Percey, op. cit. 
p- lxiv. 
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winter wear were made of skins of various animals dressed with the 
hair on, and were worn usually with the fur side inward. Some of 
the larger mantles of the older men were worn with the hair out- 
ward, the inner side being lined with fur. 

Mantles were sometimes made of rabbit skins or of the feathers 
of the turkey and other birds “‘so prettily wrought and woven of 
threeds that nothing could be discerned but the feathers, which 
were exceeding warme and handsome.”' Strachey’s account of 
a feather cloak and the part it played in the toilet of the wife of 
Pipisco, a deposed chief, is interesting : 

I was once early at her howse (yt being sommer tyme) when she was layed 
without dores under the shadowe of a broad-leaved tree, upon a pallett of 
osiers, spred over with four or five fyne grey matts, herself covered with a 
faire white drest deare skynne or two ; and when she rose, she had a mayd 
who fetcht her a frontall of white currall, and pendants of great but imperfect 
couloured and worse drilled pearles, which she put into her eares, and a 
chayne, with long lyncks of copper, which they call Tapoantaminais, and 
which came twice or thrice about her neck. . . . Likewise her mayd fetcht 
her a mantell which they call puttawus, which is like a side cloake, made of 
blew feathers so arteficyally and thick sowed togither, that it seemed like a 
deepe purple satteen, and is very smooth and sleeke ; and after she brought 
her water for her hands, and then a branch or twoo of frish green asshen 
leaves, as for a towell to dry them.? 

Bunches of feathers were also used for drying the hands after 
washing. White dressed deer skin like that referred to above is of 
a milk white color and of the texture of chamois skin. But few 
examples are preserved in museums. 

Short cloaks ‘‘made of fine hares skinnes quilted"’ (twisted 
strips of skin joined by twined weaving) were worn by the priests * 
(fig. 5). According to Eggleston these were sometimes woven of 
silk-grass fiber. Girdles and women’s skirts also were woven of 
this fiber. In most instances where silk grass is referred to, the 
author undoubtedly had in mind Adam’s needle ( Yucca filamentosa), 
common in eastern Virginia and southward. Hariot writes : 

There is a kind of grasse in the countrey uppon the blades whereof there 
groweth very good silke in form of a thin glittering skin to bee stript of. It 


' Stachey, op. cit., p. 65. 


2 Ibid., pp. 57. 58. 
3 Hariot, op. cit., p. v. 
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groweth two foote and a halfe high or better: the blades are about two foot in 
ength, and half inch broad. 

The colonists cultivated this plant and direction was given “ for 
the planting of silk grass naturally growing in those parts which is 
approved to make the best cordage and linen in the world. Every 
household is bound to set 100 plants and the governor himself has 
set 5000.”"' Byrd may have referred to a different plant, possibly 
the silk weed (Asclepias cornuti) or the Indian hemp (Apocynum 
cannabinum) the fibers of which were extensively used by Indians 
in general for cordage and textile fabrics. He refers to “ silk grass 
about as large as my little finger. The Indians use it in all their 
little manufactures.” * 

Mantles were of two types, the first being poncho-shaped. This 
had openings for the head and the right arm. The second, which 
was blanket-shaped, was thrown over the left shoulder and brought 
usually under the right arm, and sometimes was secured with a 
girdle. 

Moccasins were occasionally worn. These were made usually 
of a single piece of buckskin drawn together like a purse on the top 
of the foot, and gathered around the ankle and tied with running 
strings. Sometimes an extra piece was put on the bottom to 
thicken the sole.* Smith, referring to the poorer Indians, says that 
some of them “have scarce to cover their nakednesse, but with 
grasse, the leaves of trees or such like.” 


ORNAMENTS 

Eagle or turkey feathers were worn in the hair, and sometimes 
the quill was ornamented with a rattlesnake's rattle. It was also a 
common custom to wear upon the head the stuffed skin of a hawk 
or other bird, with its wings spread. As a mark of distinction the 
chiefs often wore a head-band of polished copper.‘ Strachey says 
this was in the form of a new moon, a shape occasionally found in 
the mounds. A headdress of deer antlers was sometimes worn, 
also the dried head of an enemy. A chief gave Captain Newport 
a “crown of deer’s hair dyed red.”’ 


'Force’s Zracts, vol. 1v, A Declaration of the Colonie of Virginia, 1620, p. 10. 
2 Byrd, op. cit., p. 224. ° 

3 Beverley, op. cit., p. 141. 

*Smith, op. cit., p. 83. 
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It was not unusual for the women to wear a head-band or frontal! 
of “coral” or a wreath of dyed fur, and the chief women some- 
times wore copper head-bands. In Beverley’s time, after the intro- 
duction of wampum by white traders, large head-rings of these 
beads were worn by 
both sexes, and the One gf their 
women used strings of | 
wampum to bind up 
their hair. 

The headdress of 
a chief priest some- 
times consisted of a 
considerable cluster of 
the skins of snakes, 
weasels, other 
vermin,” , stuffed and 
tied together by their 
tails in such a way 
that the tails met at 
the top of the head 
like a tassel. Around 
the tassel was a circle 


or coronet of feathers. 
The stuffed skins hung 
down about the head, 
neck, and shoulders, 
and partly covered the 
face. 

The ears of both 
sexes were pierced 


with great holes. the Fic. 5.—A Priest of the Virginia Indians. From 
the original drawing by John White, 1585-88. (Cour- 
tesy of the Century Company. ) 


women commonly 
having three in each 
ear, in which were hung strings of bones, shell, and copper 
beads, copper pendants, and other ornaments. Captain Amidas 
met the wife of a chief who wore in her ear strings of pearl 
beads as large as ‘“‘ great pease’’ which hung down to her mid- 
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dle." The husband of this woman wore five or six copper pendants 
in each ear. It was a common custom for the men to wear the 
claw of a hawk, eagle, turkey, or bear, or even a live snake as an 
ear ornament. 

Bracelets and neck ornaments of various kinds of beads were 
common. Beads of copper seem to have been most highly valued 
in the early colonial period. These were made of “shreeds of 
copper, beaten thinne and bright, and wound up hollowe,” and were 
sometimes strung alternately with pearls which were occasionally 
stained to render them more attractive.* Beads of polished bone 
or shell were strung into necklaces either alone or with perforated 
pearls or copper beads. Some of these chains were long enough to 
pass several times around the neck. Necklaces of such construc- 
tion as to be easily identified were worn by messengers as a proof 
of good faith. Powhatan gave Sir Thomas Dale a pearl necklace 
and requested that any messenger sent by Dale to him should wear 
it as a guaranty that the message was authentic.* 

Breastplates of copper were worn ; also gorgets of shell, about 
four inches in diameter, on which were engraved stars, circles, a 
half moon, or other designs that suited their fancy.‘ 

Pearls of various shapes and sizes were comparatively common, 
but symmetrical pearls of uniform size were more rare. Strachey 
writes of having seen “ manie chaynes and braceletts [of pearls] 
worne by the people, and wee have found plentie of them in the 
sepulchres of their kings, though discoloured by burning the oysters 
in the fier, and deformed by grosse boring.’’ One of Hariot’s com- 
panions obtained from the Indians about five thousand pearls, from 
which a sufficient number of good quality and of uniform size were 
obtained to make a “fayre chaine, which for their likenesse and 
uniformitie in roundnesse, orientness and pidenesse of many excel- 
lent colours, with equalitie in greatnesse, were verie fayre and rare.”’ ° 

Those who have examined the thousands of pearls from the 
Ohio mounds in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge or in the Field 

1 Smith, op. cit., p. 83. 

2Strachey, op. cit., p. 67. The ‘‘blue’’ or ‘violet colored’’ beads shown in 
White’s original drawings are probably stained pearls. 

3Smith, op. cit., pt. II, p. 19. 


* Beverley, op. cit., p. 96. . 
5 Hariot, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Museum at Chicago can readily understand these conditions. The 
pearl beads from the mounds vary in diameter from about an eighth 
of an inch to half an inch or more, the great majority being small 
and irregular, although there are many among them of good form 
and value. It is probable that most of the Virginia pearls were ob- 
tained from the freshwater mussel (Uzzio). 

The most valued ornaments were made of copper. This was 
wrought, as above noted, into beads, pendants, breastplates, and 
head-bands. It is not improbable that even before Hariot’s time 
European copper had been obtained in small quantities by the 
natives, but most of the copper in their possession at that period 
was probably of native origin. There can be no question, however, 
as to the native source of some of the copper found among them. 
Captain Newport understood from the Indians that it “‘ was gott in 
bites of rocks and betweene cliffs in certayne vaynes.”’' The fol- 
lowing statement by Hariot* undoubtedly refers to metals from the 
Lake Superior region : 

A hundred and fiftie miles into the maine in two townes wee founde with 
the inhabitantes diverse small plates of copper, that had been made as wee 
understood, by the inhabitantes that dwell further into the countrey : where as 
they say, are mountaines and Rivers that yeeld also whyte graynes of Mettall, 
which is to be deemed Si/ver. For confirmation whereof at the time of our 
first arrivall in the countrey I sawe, with some others with me, two small peeces of 
silver grosly beaten about the weight of a Trestone* hangyng in the eares of a 
Wiroans or Chief Lorde that dwelt about fourescore myles from us ; of whom 
throwe enquiry, by the number of dayes and the waye, | learned that it had 
come to his handes from the same place or neere, where | after understood the 


copper was made and the white graynes of mettall founde. The aforesaid 
copper wee also founde by triall to hold silver.* 


Native silver ornaments are rare; typical examples however 
are in the larger museums. In the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University are two nuggets of pure silver weighing twelve and three- 
fourths pounds from a mound in Michigan. Accompanying the 
nuggets were two ornaments made from thin sheets of this metal, 
which had been hammered from native nuggets by the Indians. 


| Archeologia Americana, vol. 1V, p. 48. 
2 Hariot, op. cit., p. 10. 

3A shilling coined by Henry VIII. 

* Hariot, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Those familiar with the large breastplates and other ornaments 
wrought from native copper that have been obtained from the 
mounds of Ohio and the adjacent region will appreciate the follow- 
ing information gathered from Powhatan : 

And for copper, the hills to the norwest have that store, as the people 
themselves, remembered in the first chapter, called the Bocootauwanaukes, 
are said to part the solid mettall frome the stone without fire, bellows or addit- 
ament, and beat it into plates, the like whereof is hardly found in any other 
part of the world. 

Powhatan endeavored to monopolize the trade in copper with 
the English in Virginia, keeping most of it himself, although he dis- 
posed of a small amount of it to neighboring tribes for ‘a hundred 
times its value.’ Strachey writes: “If our copper had ben well 
ordered in Virginia, as maye be hereafter, | am assured that lesse 
than one ounce will serve to entertagne the labour of a whole hows- 
hold for ten dayes.”’ 

There seems to have been four and perhaps five types of shell 
beads of native origin among the Virginia Indians. The first of 
these was a small univalve (/argine//a) with the ends or side ground 
away to admit of stringing. These were sometimes used in deco- 
rating garments. The second type, called roanoke, was made 
of small rough-edged disks of shell perforated.2 This in early 
days served alsoas currency. Roanoke was produced in consider- 
able quantity, the greatest source of supply being apparently Cus- 
carawaoke, a village to the east of Chesapeake bay, just beyond the 
border of Powhatan’s confedegacy. The youngest daughter of 
Powhatan, a girl twelve years of age, was sold toa chief for two 
bushels of these beads.* 

Another form of shell bead, two or three inches long and per- 
forated lengthwise, was made from the columella of large univalves. 
These were highly valued. They also made from the columella a 
large bead with an outline approximately oval. These they called 
“runtees.’’ This name was applied also to a discoidal bead about 
an inch in diameter, drilled edgewise.* Purple and white wampum 


1 Strachey, op. cit., pp. 27, 132. 
? Beverley, op. cit., p. 196. 
3Smith, op. cit., pt. 11, p. 20. 

4 Beverley, op. cit., p. 196. 
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beads, made from the shell of the quahog and introduced into Vir- 
ginia by white traders, were made largely by the Dutch and Swedes 
of the Middle states. During the latter part of the seventeenth 
century these became very common, and belts, garters, bracelets, 
large head-rings, wallets, etc., were made of them. Beverley’ gives 
the current values of wampum at nine pence a yard for the white 
and eighteen pence a yard for the purple. This would equal about 
eighteen of the white beads for a penny. 


HovusEHOLD UTENSILS 


Each household had stones for cracking nuts and for grinding 
shell and other material.? These were undoubtedly like the pitted 
stones, anvils, hand-hammers, and grinding-stones common every- 
where on old village sites.* The mortars and long pestles for crush- 
ing corn were of wood‘ and were probably of the same type as 
those used by other eastern tribes. 

The wooden bowls and platters mentioned by Strachey were 
doubtless of the same type as those found among other eastern 
Algonquians, which were wrought from knotty portions of hard, 
close-grained wood by charring and scraping. 

Gourds of various forms were used for the manufacture of rattles 
and household utensils, such as cups, ladles, and bottles. Baskets 
were of various sizes and kinds. They were made of silk grass, 
native hemp, corn-husk, the bark of trees, wicker, and probably also 
of splints. Basket sieves were used for sifting corn-meal. Hariot 
figures an Indian with a large openwork carrying-basket, apparently 
of wicker, and of the style of construction known as twined weaving. 
Beverley figures a woman making a basket which she has suspended 
upside down by a cord from a branch, a not uncommon way of 
securing baskets of the twined type during the process of weaving. 

Cooking pots were common. They were made of clay tempered 
with crushed shell or stone, a typical form being shown in figure 6. 


1 Beverley, op. cit., p. 196. 
2 Hariot, op. cit., p. 23. 
3See, for example, the stone implements found at Pope’s Creek, Maryland, de- 

scribed and illustrated by Mr Holmes in this number. — Epiror. 

4 Strachey, op. cit., p. 129. 
5 Byrd, op. cit., p. 102. Spelman, op. cit., p. 17. 
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The bottom was rounded or more or less pointed. Hariot says: 
“Our potters . . . can make noe better; and then remove them 
from place to place as easelye as we can do our brassen kettles. 
After they have set them upon a heape of erthe to stay them from 
fallinge, they putt wood under which being kyndled one of them 
taketh great care that the fyre burn equallye Rounde abowt.” 
Fire was kindled by chafing a dry, pointed stick in a hole of a little 
square piece of wood." The wood of the pawpaw was preferred 
for this purpose.* 
The wigwam was 
lighted to some 
extent by the 
hearth fire. When 
additional light 
was desired, can- 
dles or torches 
about a foot long 
were used, made 
of splinters of 
pitch-pine or fir.’ 


MusIcaL 

Fic. 6. —Cooking in an Earthen pot. From the original + INSTRUMENTS 
drawing by John White, 1585-88. (Courtesy of the Century 
Company. ) 


Rattles were 
made of gourds in 
which a few pebbles were placed. They were supplied with wooden 
handles and were of various sizes and tones. Drums consisted of 
an earthen pot witha skin stretched over the aperture, the tone being 
regulated by partially filling the pot with water. The war drum 
was made by covering the mouth of a deep wooden platter or bowl 
with a skin, at each of the four corners of which a walnut was tied. 
These were twisted or manipulated with a cord in such a way as to 
draw the skin very tight.° 


1 Smith, op. cit., p. 131. 
2 Byrd, op. cit., p. 314. 

3 Strachey, op. cit., p. 112. 
* Beverley, op. cit., p. 193. 
5 Smith, op. cit., p. 136. 
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Smith tells us that they used a thick cane on which they piped 
as ona recorder. He undoubtedly refers to the native flageolet, so 
widely distributed among American tribes. 

The Indians had numerous love songs which they sung “ tunable 
enough,” 

IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS 


Knives were made of sharpened shell or from a splinter of reed 
with silicious coating. These reed knives were very effective 
implements and were employed in such delicate work as trimming 
arrow feathers. With this knife they would also “ Joynt a Deere 
or any beast, shape his shooes, buskins, mantels, &c.”"! 

Another useful implement, a small chisel, was made by setting 
the incisor of a beaver into a wooden handle. The hard outer 
enamel of the tooth formed a sharp cutting edge. This tool was 
used for notching arrows, working bone,’ and for other fine work. 
Beaver-tooth blades are occasionally obtained from shell-heaps and 
village sites in the eastern states. They are usually made from the 
lower half of a lower incisor. 

Smith says hatchets were made of a long stone, sharpened at 
both ends and put through a piece of wood. He probably refers 
to the long type of ungrooved axe or celt which was commonly 
hafted in this manner. Clubs, or swords as they were usually 
called by the Virginia writers, were carried by warriors in addition 
to the bow and arrow. These were shaped like a blunt-pointed, 
curved sword and were about three feet long; they were made of 
heavy wood, and sometimes were ornamented with engraved de- 
signs and paintings. Beverley found several with the remains of a 
dead chief in a temple. A “beard,” painted red, from the breast 
of a wild turkey, and two of the longest feathers from his wing, 
were attached to the upper end of one of these weapon by a string 
six inches long.* Another type of club in frequent use was made 


from the “‘horne of a Deere put through a peece of wood in form 
of a Pickaxe.”’ * 


1 Smith, op. cit., p. 132. 
2 Ibid. 

3 Beverley, op. cit., pp. 166, 167. 
4 Smith, op. cit., p. 132. 
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Bows were usually made of maple, locust wood, or witch-hazel, 
and scraped into form with sharp shells, the string being of stag’s 
gut or a thong of deer-hide twisted." Like all the Atlantic coast 
bows they were from five to six feet in length. For shooting 
squirrels in trees they used an arrow with a wooden shaft tipped 
with a bone point two or three inches in length. The arrow in 
more general use had a reed shaft and a wooden foreshaft. It was 
usually tipped with either a stone point, the spur of a turkey, or 
the bill of a bird. Antler tips also were used for arrowpoints.* 

The flaker for making flint points was ‘‘a little bone’’ (antler), 
worn at the bracer or wrist-guard, which commonly was made from 
the skin of a wolf, badger, or black fox. For attaching the points 
and feathers to their arrows they used shredded sinew and a glue 
made from the tips of deer horns boiled to a jelly. 

Quivers were made either of rushes, bark, or the skin of some 
animal. For defense the Indians had circular shields of bark which 
were sometimes painted red. Strachey says these were neither 
common nor used in all sections.* Hariot mentions ‘armours 
made of sticks wickered together with thread,’’ but there seems to be 
no evidence that rod armor was in general use among the Virginian 
tribes. The Iroquois, however, used rod armor, and Champlain 
figures it. The party of Massawomekes (probably Iroquoian) in 
seven bark canoes met by Smith at the head of Chesapeake bay, 
were supplied with shields made in the same manner as the armor. 
These consisted of ‘‘small sticks woven betwixt strings of their 
hempe and silk grasse, as is our Cloth, but so firmely that no arrow 
could possibly pierce them.’’ Smith was impressed by the superi- 
ority of workmanship evinced by the weapons and utensils carried 
by this party, ‘‘ whose Targits, Baskets, Swords, Tobacco pipes, 
Platters, Bows, and everything they shewed, they much exceeded 
them of our parts”’ (Virginia).* 

HUNTING AND FISHING 

In hunting and fishing the Indians took “extreme pains.” 

They esteemed it a pleasure and were very proud to be expert 
“i Strachey, op. cit., 105. 
? Smith, op. cit., p. 132. Percey, op. cit., p. Ixviii. 


SIbid., p. 132. Strachey, op. cit., pp. 106, 121. 
*Ibid., pp. 135, 185. 
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therein. Every man did his best to show his dexterity, for by ex- 
ceeding in these qualities they obtained their wives. It was the 
custom at certain seasons for two or three hundred individuals to 
leave their village and join in a grand hunt up toward the moun- 
tains three or four days’ journey through the wilderness." The 
women and children accompanied the men, the women carrying the 
mats and household utensils. Small cabins were made by erecting 
frames of poles and covering them with the mats brought by the 
women. These cabins were furnished with the objects necessary 
for comfort and convenience. On such occasions it was not un- 
usual for the men to start a circle of fire five or six miles in compass. 
The deer within the circle were driven toward the center by the fire 
and the noise made by the men, until they were surrounded and 
slain. The hunters frequently took from six to fifteen deer in this 
manner.” 

Another method of taking deer in large numbers was to drive 
them toward some point of land and force them into the river, where 
they were despatched by Indians in boats. 

An ingenious method of stalking was practised by the individual 
hunter, who used for this purpose the skin of a deer with head and 
legs attached. The head was stuffed and made to look as natural 
as possible. This skin was put on by the hunter, who imitated the 
motions of a deer. In this disguise it was comparatively easy to 
approach within shooting distance of the game.* 

The Indians were naturally expert bowmen and at forty yards 
would shoot level or very near the mark. Their bows would carry 
one hundred and twenty yards at random. The boys were in- 
structed in archery at a very early age, and it was a common prac- 
tice for their mothers to refuse them food in the morning until they 
had succeeded in hitting a designated mark.‘ All manner of game 
was sought for food and for their skins, including squirrels, rabbits 
and larger quadrupeds, and turkeys, grouse, and water fowl in general. 

In taking fish the Indians acquired great proficiency. They 


' Strachey, op. cit., p. 75. 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 133; Byrd, op. cit., p. 223. 
3Ibid., p. 134. 

* Strachey, op. cit., p. 110. 
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employed the hook and line, the noose, the dip-net and seine, weirs 
of various kinds, fish traps, the bow and arrow, the spear, and prob- 
ably also the harpoon. Their nets and other cordage were made of 
bast, sinew, or the fiber of plants. The source of one of the most 
valued fibers was Yucca filamentosa, 

For angling they used “long small rodds at the end whereof 
they have a clift to which the lyne is fastened, and at the lyne they 
hang a hooke.”"' “ Their hooke- are either a bone grated . . . in 
forme of a crooked pinne or fish hooke, or of the splinter of bone 
tyed to the clift of a little sticke, and with the end of the line they 
tie on the bait.”"* Barbless fish-hooks made wholly of bone may 
have been of prehistoric origin in the Atlantic coast region. A few 
have been found on ancient village sites and in shell-heaps, but they 
do not seem to have been in general use. The second type noted 
above was the common form, and was constructed as follows: A 
splinter of bone an inch and a half or two inches in length was 
ground to a sharp point at one end, the opposite extremity being 
flattened and brouglit to a wedge-shaped point. The shank of the 
hook was made from a piece of wood two or three inches long, the 
lower end of which was split to receive the wedge-shaped end of 
the bone point, which was inserted at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees and the two pieces bound firmly together. Champlain 
found this hook in use among the New England Indians and 
describes it with his usual accuracy. Hundreds of these bone 
points have been taken from the shell-heaps of the Atlantic coast. 
This hook survives among the Nascapee and Montagnais north of 
the St Lawrence. 

Sturgeon were often caught in the narrow parts of rivers by 
slipping a noose over the tail.* 

Nets were as “formally brayed and mashed”’ as those of the 
English.‘ Dip-nets were of the ordinary form and were used prin- 
cipally for taking fish entrapped in weirs. Weirs were made of reeds 
about as large as a man’s finger, woven together with splints of white 


1 Strachey, op. cit., p. 75. 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 133. 

3 Beverley, op. cit., p. 131. 
* Strachey, op. cit., p. 75. 
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oak. This frame was fastened to stakes driven into the bed of the 
stream. Enclosures were arranged in such manner as to allow 
the fish to enter easily, where they were taken in dip-nets by men 
in boats. Sometimes they carried a hedge across a creek at high 
water, and when the water was low, would go into the run, then 
contracted into a narrow stream, and secure the fish. Where the 
water was shallow and the current strong, a sort of dam of loose 
stones was often built quite across a stream, leaving openings or 
tunnels at intervals. At the entrance to these tunnels were placed 
conical fish traps about 10 feet in length and 3 feet in diameter at 
the broadest end, woven of reeds.’ Similar fish traps were used 
by other Algonquian tribes. Champlain found them in the St 
Lawrence and on the New England coast, and they are still made 
by some of the Georgia negroes, who evidently adopted them from 
the Indians. At the larger end of the trap is a funnel-shaped 
arrangement of flexible splints with their points projecting inward. 
This allows the fish to enter, but prevents their escape. The fish 
are removed from the trap by a door in its side. 

Fish were taken with the bow and arrow, the latter being 
attached to a long cord. They were also taken with spears, the 
simplest form of which was a sharpened stick. The more carefully 
constructed spears were pointed with a sharpened bone, a fish spine, 
or the tail of a horseshoe crab.*_ Fish were often speared at night 
by the light of a fire built upon a raised hearth in the center of the 
dugout canoe. It was one man’s work to tend the fire and keep it 
flaming, which served the double purpose of dazzling the eyes of 
the fish and of lighting the water and the bottom of the river so 
that the fish could be easily taken with spears by the other men in 
the boat. 

The dugout canoe was the prevailing type in Virginia. This 
was made of a single log by charring, and scraping with shells and 
sharp stones. The larger canoes were forty or fifty feet in length 
and capable of carrying forty men. Usually, however, they were 
much smaller. Bark canoes were made principally for the tem- 


' Beverley, op. cit., pp. 130, 131. 
2? Hariot, op. cit., p. xiii. 
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porary use of travelers in crossing streams and lakes.' These seem 
to have been rude affairs, much inferior in every way to those of 
the north. 
AGRICULTURE 

Each family had its garden, a plot of ground commonly one 
hundred to two hundred feet square,’ which was carefully cultivated, 
being kept ‘‘as neat and cleane as we doe our gardein bedds.”* In 
clearing new land the trees were girdled near the ground by bruising 
the bark, and when sufficiently dry they were felled by the aid of 
fire and stone axes and the stumps burned. In preparing a field 
the ground was worked over by “ the men with wooden instruments 
made almost in forme of mattockes or hoes with long handles.” 
The weeds and corn stubble were dug up and allowed to dry, then 
made into many smal! heaps and burned. The woman's planting 
implement, which she used sitting, was about a foot long and five 
inches in breadth. (The large, leaf-shaped flint “‘spades"’ of the 
southern Illinois region had probably the same function.) Beginning 
at the corner of the field the woman with this implement madea series 
of holes about three feet apart, in each one of which, at intervals of 
about an inch, she placed four grains of corn and two beans, and 
covered them with earth. “And so through the whole plot 
but with this regard that they be made in rankes, every ranke differ- 
ing from other half a fadome or a yarde, and the holes also in every 
ranke as much, by this means there is a yard spare ground betweene 
every hole.” Within this space, according to discretion, here and 
there were planted pumpkin, squash, sunflower, and other seeds.‘ 
Occasionally a vegetable of one kind occupied a bed by itself, but 
usually the various species were grown together in one field, as 
above noted. The gardens were kept carefully weeded by the 
women and children, and when the corn was about half grown it 
was hilled. 

Little houses or shelters raised upon platforms in the fields were 
occupied by watchers, whose duty it was to keep the birds from 


! Beverley, op. cit., p. 156. 

2 Strachey, op. cit., p. 72. 

Slbid., pp. 72, 112. 

4 Hariot, op. cit., pp. 14, 15. Smith, op. cit., p. 126. 
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injuring the crops. Corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, tobacco, 
and the sunflower were raised in these gardens. To this list Hariot 
adds an herb called melden by the Dutch, the seeds of which were 
used to thicken broth, and the saline ashes of its stalk to season 
broths and stews. This plant is identified by Pickering as Mexican 
tea (Chenopodium ambrosioides).' A cache of nearly three pecks of : 
the seeds of this plant or a closely allied species was found in a cave 
in Hocking county, Ohio, about thirty years ago.* According to 
Smith and Strachey the Indians planted also the maracock, or 
passion flower (Passiflvra incarnata). ‘ There were cart loads” of 
its fruit in every cultivated field. Beverley, however, says they grew 
spontaneously, and while the Indians often ate the fruit, they did 
not take the trouble to plant it. 

There were four varieties of corn (Zea mays), two early and two 
late. One of the early kinds was but three or four feet high, and it 
bore an ear about the size of a “ case nife handle.” Two crops of this 
variety could be raised in one season. The second kind of early 
corn grew toa height of nine or ten feet, with an ear seven or eight 
inches in length. The kernels of both early varieties were plump 
and well filled out. The two varieties of late corn were recognized 
by the shape of the kernel : the first, known as flint corn, having a 
plump grain, the other, called “‘ she corn,” a dent or depression in 
the outer end of the kernel. The ears were of various colors, some 
being white, yellow, or red, others blue or variegated.* 

Beans (Phascolus vulgaris) were of several colors and sizes. 
The ‘pease’ noted by early Virginia writers were a small variety 
of bean, perhaps the pea bean (?. vanus). The pumpkin (Cucurbita 
maxima) is generally supposed to have been grown by most of the 
agricultural tribes as far north as the St Lawrence.‘ 

Squashes (Cucurbita polymorphia), the ‘‘ asquta squash” of the 
New England Indians, called “ macocks”’ by the Virginia natives, 
were of several varieties. They were usually cooked before ripen- 
ing, when the shell and seeds were tender. Some varieties furnished 


' Charles Pickering, //istory of Plants, p. 710. 
2 Peabody Museum Reports, vol. li, p. 49. 

3 Beverley, op. cit., pp. 126, 127. 

‘Pickering, op. cit., p. 710. 
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the gourds from which cups, bowls, ladles, bottles, and rattles were 
made. 

The great sunflower ( //elianthus annuus) was cultivated for its 
seeds, which were used “both to make a kind of bread and broth.’’! 

Tobacco (Nicotiana rustica), called by the natives ‘‘ apooke,”’ is 
described by Strachey as being poor and weak in comparison with 
that of the West Indies. Its height was rather less than three feet, 
its blossom yéllow, and the leaf short, thick, and rounding at its 
upper end. The plant was dried over a fire, or sometimes in the 
stalk, leaves, and all. It was 


sun, and crumbled to powder 
usually grown in a bed by itself. 

Muskmelons and watermelons, so accurately described by 
Beverley as cultivated by the natives, were probably introduced by 
Europeans. This is also true of the sweet potato, although this 
plant originated in tropical America. 

The gardens of the principal chiefs were planted by the people, 
who met by appointment and with “such diligence worketh as for 
the most part all ye Kinges corne is set on a day.” In harvesting, 
the corn was picked and placed in hand-baskets, then emptied into 
larger baskets. The ears were thoroughly dried upon mats, care 
being taken to protect them from the dew by covering them at night. 
When sufficiently dry the corn was placed in the house in piles, and 
shelled by ‘‘ wringinge the eares in peises betwene ther hands.” 
The shelled corn was placed in a great storage basket which 
“taketh upp the best part of some of ther howses.”’* Corn was 
sometimes cached. 

Foop GENERAL 

The space allotted to this paper will permit only a brief refer- 
ence to the more important foods. Smith writes that during March 
and April the Virginia Indians lived principally on turkeys, squir- 
rels, and fish. In May and June they planted their fields and sub- 
sisted on fish, acorns, and walnuts ; or they would disperse in small 
companies and collect fish, game, crabs, oysters, land tortoises, and 
wild fruits. In June, July, and August their food consisted mostly 
of fish, berries, green corn, and roots of the tuckahoe. The above 

! Hariot, op. cit., p. 14. 

2 Spelman, op. cit., p. 17. 
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list is of course not exhaustive. In the fall the natives fared quite 
sumptuously on the products of their fields. After the harvest 
came their customary hunting expedition westward toward the 
mountains in search of deer and other game which had become 
scarce in the 


vicinity of the | Jfiting, monte. ; 
villages. Dur- 


ing the winter 
months their 
food consisted of 
corn, beans, nvts 
and acorns, dried 
fruit, and berries, 
and what game 
they could se- 
cure. Fish and 
meat were pre- 


served by drying 


upon hurdles 


over the fire or 


upon spits. Oys- 


ters were strung Fic. 7.—Manner of serving food upon a wooden platter. 
upon st rin gs Usually the men ate by themselves and were served by the wo- 
men. From the original drawing by John White, 1585-88. 


cured in smoke ! (Courtesy of the Century Company. ) 

and packed in 

baskets. Peaches and other fruits and berries were dried upon mats 
and stored for future consumption. Chestnuts were eaten raw or 
made into meal. Walnuts were eaten after the usual manner, or 
were crushed between stones and the oil extracted by boiling; 
they were also crushed in a mortar with water and used in stews. 
Acorns were dried upon hurdles over the fire, then prepared by 
boiling. Seeds, including wild rice (Zisania aquatica), and roots of 
many kinds were collected. Among the more important roots were 
ground nuts (Afios tuberosa) and tuckahoe, which “ groweth like a 
flagge in Marishes. In one day a Salvage will gather sufficient for 


Strachey, op. cit., p. 127. 
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aweeke."’' The term tuckahoe seems to have been applied to roots 
of various species as well as to a fungus (Pachyma cocos) growing 
underground in sandy pine-barrens.” 

Their main reliance for a considerable portion of the year, how- 
ever, was corn. The importance of this cereal as a winter food is 
shown by the large amount in storage. In 1610 Captain Argoll 
obtained by barter from the chief Potawomack nearly four hundred 
bushels of corn and beans.* Captain Smith procured from Powhatan 
two pr three hundred bushels of corn for a pound or two of blue 
glass beads. At another time he “wrangled out of” this chief 
eighty bushels of corn for a copper kettle. 

A large amount of green corn was consumed, it being commonly 
roasted or boiled. Their late corn, if not wholly ripe when gath- 
ered, was parched in hot ashes to preserve it... Meal was prepared 
by grinding dry corn in a mortar and sifting through a basket sieve, 
the meal being received in a wooden platter. Parched meal was 
often eaten dry or with the addition of a little water. Cakes were 
made from corn, wild rice, or sunflower seeds, ground and mixed 
with water, and baked in hot ashes, or boiled. Many kinds of 
stews and pottage were prepared that were both palatable and 
nutritious. Food was fairly abundant and there were but few months 
in a season when even the more improvident natives were not well 
supplied. 

1 Smith, op. cit., p. 123. 

2]. H. Gore, Tuckahoe or Indian Bread, Smithsonian Report for 1881. See also 
Mr Gerard’s description of this food product, ‘fos/ea. 

3 Strachey, op. cit., p. 38. 
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VIRGINIA’S INDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


Virginia, for which has been claimed the honor of being the 
‘“Mother of Presidents’ and the ‘‘ Mother of States,”’ can claim for 
herself the maternity of a certain number of aboriginal words which 
have been adopted into the English language, and which, with their 
offspring, have added somewhat largely to their fostermother’s 
vocabulary. The majority of these adopted vocables (many of 
them, as such, dating back to the first years of the settlement of 
Jamestown) are doubtless more or less familiar to most of the intel- 
ligent people of this country, while some of them, such as ‘ toma- 
hawk,’ ‘ moccasin,’ ‘ hickory,’ ‘hominy,’ ‘ raccoon,’ and ‘opossum,’ 
having had the advantage of extensive travel abroad, have become 
as widely known wherever English is spoken as is the word ‘Indian’ 
in its sense of an original inhabitant of America. 

These terms, all of Algonquian lineage, embrace the names of 
a few animals that were strange to the U/dsantuwak, as the settlers 
at Jamestown were called by the natives; names applied to certain 
plants indigenous to the country and which the newcomers found 
it easier to adopt than invent new ones; names of a few food prep- 
arations which the settlers were early forced to add to their scant 
bill of fare ; names of a number of articles found in use among the 
Indians and not possessed by the Europeans; a few names of a 
miscellaneous character ; and certain titles applied by the natives to 
themselves in their political relations, and which, with the passing 
away of these whilom lords of the forest, died out with them, but 
are still kept in remembrance in dictionaries. 

Through the transference of some of these native terms to objects, 
animate and inanimate, of precisely the same or of a very similar 
kind, and, by metaphor, to others of a nature totally diverse; 
through the very numerous compounds into which others have 
entered ; and through the change of sense of others again from that 
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of substantives to that of verbs and adjectives, and from that of 
adjectives to that of substantives with a meaning different from that 
which they possessed among the Indians, the original application 
and etymological scope of these adopted words, many of them more 
or less corrupted, have been extended to somewhat wide limits. 

To present an enumeration of these terms, along with the dif- 
ferent senses which they have taken, some of the combinations into 
which they have entered, their etymology, and notes on their his- 
tory, is the object of this article.’ 

ATraAMASCO ; earlier, ATTAMUsScO.— A name, usually employed 
in combination with the word ‘ Lily,’ for Zephyranthes Atamasco, of 
the order Amaryllidacez, a plant with long and very narrow bright 
green leaves, arising, with a short scape (which bears a pretty white 
and pink flower), from a coated bulb. It is a native of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, where it is held in like esteem with the daisy in 
England. It is sometimes called stagger-grass, from its long grass- 
like leaves and its production in horses and cattle of an affection 
termed “‘ staggers.’’ Having suspicious properties and being of no 
economic use, the plant probably had no aboriginal name, the one 
that it bears having possibly been given ex fempore by a native to 
some colonial collector or admirer who had shown him the entire 
plant and asked its Indian appellation. The plant was introduced 
into England under this name at an early date.* 

ErymMo.ocy : From Tapehanek of Virginia @amdsku, ‘under grass,’ 
a name descriptive of the bulb surmounted by grass-like leaves ; from 
Tapehanek Cree Lenape é/am, dram, Ojibwe dram, ‘ under,’ 
and -dsku, ‘ grass.’ 

CHINQUAPIN, CHINQUOPIN, CHINCAPIN, CHINCOPIN; earlier, CHE- 


1 In the etymologies, the vowels have the following sounds: a as in far ; @ nearly as 
in what, not ; @ asin hat; @asin law; ¢ asin they; é as in met; 7 as in pique; ? as in 
pick ; o as in note ; # asin rule; @ asin but. Of the consonants, it is only necessary to 
explain that c/ has a guttural sound as in Ger. ich ; ¢sh is like ch in church ; and “ repre- 
sents a nasal sound of the preceding vowel. An apostrophe (’) denotes the syncope of 
a short vowel, whilea superior reversed comma (‘) before a consonant is a mark of 
aspiration. 

2«« The /udians in Virginia do call it Atéamusco.’’ — Parkinson, Paradisus, p. 87 
(1629). ‘The Atfamusco Lily.’? —Catesby, Nat. Hist. Canada, Florida, etc., 1, 
append., p. 12 (1754). ‘* Atamasco lily . . . blossoms in April.’”? — Drayton, View 
of S. Carolina, p. 67 (1802). 
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CHINQUAMIN,' CHICHIQUAMIN, CHINCOMEN.? — The fruit of Castanea 
pumila, consisting of a very small ovoid pointed nut scarcely half 
the size of a common chestnut, enclosed in a bristly and_ prickly 
bur. This nut, which is very sweet, and tastes somewhat like a 
filbert, was gathered in large quantities as it lay on the ground, after 
the frosts of autumn, by the Indian women, who, after drying it, 
stored it in large baskets in the wigwam for future use. It was 
highly prized by the Virginia Indians, whose women, after boiling 
it four hours, made from it both broth and bread for the chief men, 
or for use at the greatest feasts; or, converting it into meal, em- 
ployed it as an ingredient in their meat soups. (2) The seed of 
Nelumbo lutea, called also “ water chinquapin.” (3) Quercus pri- 
noides, from the resemblance of its foliage to that of Castanca 
pumila ; called also “ chinquapin oak.”” (4) Quercus Muhilenbergii, 
from the resemblance of its acorns, in size, shape, and taste, to the 
chinquapin. (5) The fruit of Castanopsis chrysophylla, of California, 
a small nut enclosed, like the chinquapin, in a spiny bur. ‘* Chin- 
quapin perch” is a Southern name for the fish Pomoxis sparotdes. 

EryMoLocy: With erroneous change of suffix from -mén or -min, 
meaning ‘ seed,’ ‘ nut,’ ‘ fruit,’ to -A7v, meaning ‘ root,’ from Renape of 
Virginia ¢shi"komen or tshi*kwémén, an apheretic form of ¢shitshi"kweé- 
men, ‘rattle-nut ;’ from, or from the same root as, Virginia /sii"kwan, a 
rattle, an apheretic form of ¢shitshi"kwan, cognate with Nipissing and 
Montagnais (Cree) shishikwan, Ojibwe jishigwan, Prairie Cree sisikwan, 
Menomini ssis?kwan. 

The change of the suffix -mén or -min to -fin seems to have occurred 
at the beginning of the last quarter of the 17th century.* 

Since the nuts do not rattle in the dry bur, the name is probably due 
to the fact of their having been used by the Indians in their squash-shell 
rattles or ¢chi'"kwandk. By the Renape of Roanoke island, the nut was 


1 «* They haue a small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, but the 
fruit most like a small Acorne. This they call Chechinguamins, which they esteeme a 
great daintie.’’ — Smith, A/ap of Virginia, p. 11 (1612). 

2 «* Many goodly groues of Chincomen trees with a huske like vnto a Chesnut, raw or 
boyled, luscious and harty meate.’? — Hamor, A 7rue Discourse of the Present Estate 
of Virginia, p. 23 (1615). 

3«« A Chincopine, which is like a Chesnut with a Burry huske, but lesse by far.’’— 
Glover in Philosoph. Transact., X1, p. 629 (1676;. ‘*Chinkapins have a Taste some 
thing like a Chesnut :’’—Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. U1, p. 16 (1705). 
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called sapumén, or ‘ transpiercing fruit’ (in allusion to the prickly burs), 
a name which, in the form of sabomin, is applied by the Ojibwe to the 
prickly gooseberry ( Rises Cynosbati), which, in turn, was called by the 
Renape of Virginia drékomén, ‘ scratch fruit.’ 

CocKAROUSE, COCKEROUSE, CAUCOROUSE, Coccorous. — A war 
captain ' and Elder* of the Algonquians of Virginia, selected from 
among the oldest, bravest, and wealthiest men of the community to 
which he belonged,* and performing the function of adviser* to the 
wirowance of his town. (2) Later on, a good hunter or a man who 
was noted for performing daring deeds.’ (3) A term used by the 
English colonists for a person of consequence. 

EryMo._ocy: From Renape of Virginia akdrusu, ‘ he speaks at some 
length,’ ‘he speaks repeatedly,’ frequentative form of kdrusu, ‘he 
speaks,’ ‘he talks.’ 

Cusnaw, Casuaw, Kersuaw. — The crook-neck squash (Cucwr- 
bita Pepo, var.), called also, by market-gardeners, ‘ cashaw pump- 
kin.” Cushaw was mentioned first by Beverley (1705)° as the 
name of one of the plants which the Virginia Indians had growing 
near their towns, along with pumpkins and melons. 

ErymMo.ocy: A word of uncertain meaning. Perhaps, short for a 
form askushaw, from the root ask, ‘to be green,’ ‘unripe’ (the state in 
which squashes are gathered for food) ; but the meaning of the suffix 
-ushaw (probably miswritten) is not clear. 


tee. . . Caucorouse, which is Captaine.’’ — Smith, Gen. Hist. of Virginia, lib. 2, 
p- 38 (1624). 

. their Elders called Caw-cawwassoughes [kakarusus].’’ —Smith, Map of 
Virginia, p. 23 (1612). 

3«« Every small Town is a petty Kingdom govern’d by an absolute J/onarch, as- 
sisted and advised by his great J/en selected out of the gravest, oldest, bravest and 
richest ; if I may allow their Dear-Skins, Peak and Roenoak. ... « to be Wealth.’’— 
Jones, Zhe Present State of Virginia, p. 8 (1724). 

*** A Cockarouse is one that has the Honour to be of the King or Queen’s Council, 
with Relation to the Affairs of Government, and has a great Share in the Administra- 
tion.’’ — Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 111, p. 57 (1705). 

5««Thus a Fish finding it self intangled, wou’d flounce and often pull him under 
Water, and then that Man was counted a Cockarouse, or brave fellow, that wou’d not let 
go :’’ — Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 11, p. 33 (1705). 

6 «« Their Cushaws are a kind of Pompion, of a bluish green Colour, streaked with 
White, when they are fit for Use. They are larger than the Pompions, and have a long 
narrow Neck.’’—Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 11, p. 27 (1705). ‘*. . . Cashaws, an 
excellent Fruit boil’d :’? — Lawson, 4 New Voyage to Carolina, p. 77 (1709). ‘The 
Cashaw, or Kershaw, .. . a pumpkin, may possibly be a corruption of an Indian 
name :’’ — Devere, Americanisms, p. 56 (1872). 
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Hickory, Hickortre, Hickery, Hiccory, Hiogvery, Hiccora; 
earlier, PECKICKERY, PiecK HicKERry, POKIKERIE, POCKICKERY, 
PoKAHICHORY, PoCcOHIQUARA, PAWCcoHICCORA, PowcoHIcoRA. — In 
the uncorrupted form, a name for a milk-like emulsion prepared 
by the Virginia Indian women from the nuts of Carya tomentosa 
(called by the Southern Renape d@stniméndr, or ‘ stone-nuts,’ from the 
hardness of their shell ; and the tree, @stviminj ), and used for giving 
richness and flavor to their food preparations, such as broths, boiled 
corn, beans, peas, squashes, etc. ;' afterward, among the colonists, 
a name for the nuts”? themselves and for the tree that bore them ; 
and later, by a further extension of the metaphor, a general desig- 
nation for all the trees of the genus Carya. ‘“ Hickory,”’ used without 
an attributive, is the popular name for C. ¢omentosa, the most widely 
distributed species. The name has been extended in Barbadoes, 
Tasmania, and New South Wales to certain trees of other genera 
(those of Rivinia, Acacia, and Eriostemon), of which the wood pos- 
sesses characters resembling those of the wood of the American 
hickories. (2) As an epithet, the word is used to express the qual- 
ities of ‘‘ strength,” “toughness,” firmness,” “ flexibility,” or ‘ elas- 
ticity’’ in the object qualified, as in “hickory acacia,” Acacia lep- 
rosa; “hickory Catholic;”” ‘hickory elm,” Udmus racemosa ; 
“hickory eucalyptus,” FAucafyptus punctatus; “hickory pine,” 
Pinus pungens; “hickory Quaker” ; “hickory shad,” Pomolobus 
medtocris ; “ hickory shirt,”’ etc. The name has entered into many 
compounds, in some cases attributively, as: ‘ Hickory-borer, 
Clytus pictus, a beetle ; “ hickory-girdler,” Onciderus cingulatus, a 
beetle; ‘“hickory-head,” the ruddy duck, Frismatura rubida ; 
“hickory leaf,” a variety of tobacco, etc. Finally, ‘Old Hickory” 
is a term which will live in history as a nick-name applied in 1813 

'««Then doe they dry them [‘ walnuts’ ] againe vpon a mat ouer a hurdle, After, 


they put it into a morter of wood, and beat it very small: that done, they mix it with 
water, that the shels may sinke to the bottome. This water will be coloured as milk; 


which they cal Paweohiccora, and keepe it for their vse.’ — Smith, A/ap of Virginia, 
p- 12 (1612). 
. . . a kind of mylke, or oylie liquor, which they call powcohicora,’’ 


Strachey, //ist. of Trauaile into Virginia (1616). 

2«« The ingredient which performed the milky part was nothing but dry pockickery 
nuts.’? — Norwood, Voyage to Virginia, p. 37 (1649). ‘* Hickory-nuts are of several 
Sorts :’’ — Bev-rley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 1, p. 16 (1705). 
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to General Andrew Jackson, in allusion to his tough, unyielding 
disposition. 

EryMoLocy: By apheresis,' from Renape of Virginia pakdahikdré, 
‘it is brayed,’ an inanimate verbal adjective used substantively as a name 
for a product obtained by braying. 

Hominy, Homony, Homint, Homing, Hommony, Omini. —A 
well known food product consisting of Indian corn simply hulled, 
or of the kernels hulled and coarsely ground and cracked. It was 
formerly prepared for domestic use in Virginia in what was termed 
a ** hominy block,” a successor to, but no great improvement on, 
the takwahak (‘ pounding utensil’), or wooden mortar, in which the 
Indian srexepo, or woman, prepared it, and consisting of a block of 
wood three feet long with a cavity burned in it at one end, wide at 
the top and narrow at the bottom, so that the action of the pestle 
threw the corn up the sides, whence it fell to the bottom again. At 
present, it is manufactured in large quantities by machinery in what 
are called hominy mills.”’ 

This was unquestionably the first native food that the colonists 
undertook to prepare for themselves. Although the process of 
manufacture was very simple and easy, the pronunciation of the 
Indian name for the article presented difficulties and consumed time ; 
and, as it is a characteristic of man te endeavor to do what he has 
to do with the least possible exertion, the word of six syllables 
was, in order to economize effort, shortened to a word of three, 
which, in one of its forms, that of ‘‘ homini,’’ was mentioned in 
print first by Capt. John Smith, in 1630.” 

The word enters into several compounds: ‘‘ Hominy grits,” in 
some parts of the country called by the corrupted Narragansett name 
of samp, is corn cracked in particles as small as grains of rice. 
‘“Wheaten hominy” is wheat hulled and finely crushed. ‘ Lye 

} Many notable examples of the application of the ‘law of least exertion’’ in the way 
of shortening words by aphzeresis are found in the Rendpe dialects ; and it is possible that 
the Indians themselves finally abbreviated the word under consideration. John Banister, 
who resided near Jamestown, says, in a communication to John Ray about the middle of 
the seventeenth century: ‘* Ex similitudine quam habet cum suo lacte Juglandium, Indi 
lac nostrum //ickery vocant.’’? — Ray, //ist. Plantarum, i, p. 1915 (1688). 

2 «« Their servants commonly feed upon Milke Homini, which is bruized Indian corne 


pounded and boiled thicke, and milke for the sauce.’’— Smith, 77ve 7ravels, Adventures 
and Observations, p. 43 (163¢). 
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hominy ” is corn of which the hull has been removed by steeping 
the kernel in weak lye. In entomology, ‘‘ hominy beater"’ is a name 
for a species of spring-beetle (Z/ater). The size of the grains into 
which corn is cracked in the manufacture of the material has given 
rise to the simile “as coarse as hominy.”’ ‘ Hog and hominy” is 
a common metaphor for pork and Indian corn,' the standard dish of 
early settlers in Virginia. (2) A porridge prepared from corn treated 
as above described by boiling it in milk or water. 

ErymMo.ocy: From Renape of Virginia #sékutehemén, ‘ crushed by 
pounding.” This word, corrupted to wsketehamun,* uskatahomen, etc., 
was soon abbreviated to the verbal suffix hamun, homen, homin, etc., by 
the colonists, who, by the addition of a vowel (as in ‘‘ rockahominy ’’ 
for rokthamén, and ‘‘monohominy’’ for maéndéhamén), formed such terms 
as hamuni, hemeni, homint, etc. 

HuskKANAWING. — An ordeal to which certain promising young 
Virginia Indians were submitted, upon reaching the age of virility, 
as an initiation into a new state of life, that of manhood, and for the 
purpose of rendering them oblivious to every event of the pre- 
ceding state of adolescence, and of preparing their mind for the 
reception of new impressions. The candidates selected by the 
Elders for such initiation were sent to the woods in charge of a 
custodian, and, after having been confined in a lodge constructed of 
saplings, were deprived of food and dosed with wsasan (meaning 
‘it is bitter’; an inanimate verbal adjective used substantively), an 
infusion or a decoction of the fresh roots of the spreading dogbane 
or American ipecac (Apocynum androsemifolium),’ medicinally a 

'«** Hog and hommony’ were proverbial for the dish of which they were component 
parts.’’— Kercheval, //ist. of the Valley of Virginia, p. 384 (1833). 

2«« The growtes and broken pieces of the corne remayning [after braying] they like- 
wise preserve, and by fannying away the branne or husks in a platter or in the wynd, 
they lett boyle in an earthen pott three or four howres, and thereof make a straung thick 
pottage which they. call Vshetehamun :’? — Strachey, //ist. ef Trauatle into Virginia 
(1616). ‘* Vskatahomen, corne brused and boyled.’’ ‘* Meale made of gynny wheat 
[Indian corn] called wshetehami. 


” 


Strachey, Dictionaric, loc. cit. 

3 Wisakan was noticed first by Gabriel Archer (in May, 1607), who mistook the 
plant for the bloodwort (rythre@a Centaurium) of England, as did also the colonists of 
Massachusetts, the Indians of which used it for the same initiatory purposes as did those of 
Virginia. According to Smith, the natives of Virginia made themselves sick every spring 
by copious draughts of the juice of the root mixed with water, which purged them so 
violently that they did not recover from the effects of its action until three or four days 


afterward. The root was used by them also as a vulnerary. 
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very active plant which was highly valued by the Southern Indians, 
and the extremely bitter, nauseous, milky root of which possesses 
emetic properties of about two-thirds the strength of the officinal 
ipecac. The effect of this treatment was to render the subjects of 
it delirious and to cause them temporarily to forget everything that 
had passed in their life. Thus, says Beverley, they unlived their 
former life and began as men (prepared to exercise the function of 
priest and cockarouse) by forgetting that they had ever been boys. 
The last case of the practise of huskanawing on record is said to 
have occurred among the Appomatox Indians in 1690.' “* Huska- 
nawed,” an expression used of a person who looks as if he had been 
submitted to the action of an emetic.? ‘‘ Huskanaw”’ (vb.), to sub- 
mit a person to the process of huskanawing. 

EryMoLocy: Formed, with the English participial suffix -7zg, from 
Renape of Virginia huskinaweu, an aspirated form of uskinaweu, ‘he has 
a new body’ ; said of a youth who had reached the age of virility. 

Macock, Maycock.—-A general name among the English 
settlers in Virginia for several varieties of the pumpkin and squash 
(Cucurbita Pepo), called also “ macock gourds.”’* According to 
Prof. Schele Devere (Americanisms, p. 60), the name, in the form 
‘‘maycock,”’ still survives. 

EryMoLocy : From Renape of Virginia md@kak or md kékw (Minsi 
michgachk, pumpkin), an Algonquian name, with slight changes accord- 
ing to dialect, for a hollow receptacle, such as a bark box, tub, or barrel 
(Menomini machkak, Ojibwe makak, mikik, Fox ma kd Cree makak, 
etc.) ; applied by the Renape to certain cucurbits which they had in 
cultivation before the advent of the English because, through the ultimate 
drying of the pulp and flesh and hardening of the rind, they afforded, 
after removal of the contents, hollow shells for rattles and vessels for hold- 
| ag Sane Huskanawing is commonly practis’d once every fourteen or sixteen 
Years, or oftener as their young Men happen to grow up.’’ — Beverley, //is/. of lir- 
ginia, bk. Il, p. 39 (1705). ** Huskanawing, a Solemnity practised by the Virginia 
Indians.’’ — Bailey, Etymolog. Engl. Dict. (1735). 

2«« He [Luzerne] is a good man, too, but so much out of his element, that he has 
the air of one huskanoyed.’’ — Thos. Jefferson, in a letter to Jas. Madison (1788). 

3«* MWacéguer [pl.] according to severall formes called by vs Pompions, Mellions, 
and Gourdes.’’—Hariot, Briefe and True Relation of . . . Virginia, p. 14 
(1590). ‘A fruit like vnto a musk millon but lesse and worse ; which they call A/a- 
cocks.” —Smith, Map of Virginia, p. 17 (1612). “. . . Symnels, Maycocks and 
Horns like Cucumbers.’’-- Plantagenet, Descrip. of Prov. of New Albion, p. 28 (1648). 
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ing liquids. The calabash, or gourd properly so called (Zagenaria vul- 
garis), was unknown to the Indians of Virginia before its introduction by 
Europeans. 

Marcu-Coat, Marcucoar. — A loose winter mantle worn by 
the better class of Southern Indians (both male and female), made 
of the skin of a deer or of other animals, dressed with the hair on, 
the edges, for the sake of ornament, cut into narrow strips or strings 
(rasawanar) forming a fringe, and the back embroidered with figures 
of beasts, birds, etc., in white shells or shell beads (ra@rénvawek),' or 
beads of copper (#insar); or, when the hair was worn inward, dec- 
orated with figures in color. This garment, when worn by men, 
was sometimes thrown over the left shoulder and secured around 
the body in such a way as to afford the right arm full liberty. It 
descended to, or below, the knees, and was occasionally lined with 
the fur of animals other than the one of which it was made. But 
fashions change, and a little more than a century after the settlement 
of Jamestown the Indians were wearing a mantle of plain deer-skin 
provided with holes near the shoulder through which to put their 
arms —an idea evidently suggested by the European coat. 

‘Feather matchcoat.”” The variety of mantle so called was 
designated by the Indians, according to dialect, as a kawdsou or 
pitawis. ‘*We have seene some,” says William Strachey, “use 
mantells made both of Turkey feathers and other fowle, prettily 
wrought and woven with threeds [so] that nothing could be dis- 
cerned but the feathers, which were exceeding warme and very hand- 
some.’ Again, in an account of a visit that he paid to the wife of 
the ex-wirowance of Tapehanek, he says: ‘ her mayd fetcht her a 
mantell, which they call puttawus, which is like a side cloake, made 
of blew feathers, so arteficyally and thick sowed togither, that it 
seemed like a deepe purple satten and is very smooth and sleeke.” 
According to Lawson, these feather mantles were worn by men as 
well as women. 

After the introduction of the material by the British traders, the 
Indian mantle was made also of a coarse white, blue, or red woolen 
fabric known as “ Match Cloth,” an Indian-English name, but now 


1 See the illustration of ‘‘ Pohatan, King of Virginia’s habit’’ (pl. v), accompany- 
ing Mr Bushnell’s article in this number. 
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seemingly understood to mean a cloth made to match the skins 
which it was designed to supersede. 

EryMoLocy: From Renape of Virginia AZé/sh’ kor,’ a garment made 
of skin, and, by a metaphor, the skin of which it was made; from 
méatshi, «bad,’ ‘unpleasant,’ and or, a word of uncertain origin, but 
perhaps, from its general meaning of ‘ covering,’ an apocopated form of 
the old Algonquian word sora, ‘skin,’ ‘ robe,’ ‘ vestment,’ etc. The gar- 
ment was characterized as bad, unpleasant, or disagreeble because it was 
more or less of an encumbrance to the wearers, whose sole article of ap- 
parel in all seasons except that of winter was a finely dressed piece of deer- 
skin secured around the waist and caught up at the sides so as to form 
two wide, handsomely fringed flaps that covered the middle part of the 
body before and behind. After the advent of the English, the name was 
applied to garments of European material and pattern. ‘The colonists 
changed the word vr of the Indian vocable to ‘‘ coat’’ to give it a sig- 
nificance in English, and thus produced the hybrid word maschcoat.* 

Maypop, May-Pop; earlier Maycock.* The fruit of Passiflora 
incarnata, a yellow berry about the size of a hen’s egg, containing 
a juicy pulp of an agreeable acidulous taste, and much esteemed by 
the Virginia Indians, who cultivated the plant for the sake of it. 
“In every field where the Indians plant their corne,”’ says William 
Strachey, “ be cart-loads of them.” > 

EryMoLocy: Aayfop* is a corruption of AMZaycock, a word of un- 
known meaning, first mentioned in the beginning of the 18th century. 
It may be, through syncope, from maracock (mardkak) ,° the Renape name 

las Matchcores. Skins or garments.’’ — Smith, Vocab. in A/ap of Virginia (1612). 
Matchkore, stags skyn.’? — Strachey, Dict. in //ist. of Trauaile into Virginia 
(1616). 

2 «* He threw off his A/atch coat (or upper covering of skin).’’ — Norwood, Voyage 
to Virginia, p. 36 (1649). ‘*The proper /ndian Match-Coat . . . is made of Skins 
drest with the Fur on, sewed together, and worn with the Fur inwards, having the Edges 
also gashed for Beauty Sake.’’ — Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 11, p. 5 (1705). 
‘* Their Feather Match-Coats are very pretty.’ —Lawson, 4 New Voyage to Carolina, 
P- 191 (1709). 

3**The Maycock bears a glorious Flower, and Apple of an agreeable Sweet mixt 
with an acid Taste.’,— Lawson, A New Voyage to Carolina, p. 95 (1709). ‘*Grana- 
dillas, Maycocks, Maracocks, Passiflora incarnata.’’—Jefferson, Noles on Virginia, p. 63 
(1785). 

4«« Fruit called maypops.’’— Gray, Man. of Bot., p. 194. 

5A fruit that the Inhabitants call A/aracocks.’’—-Smith, Map of Virginia, p. 12 
(1612). ‘They plant also the field apple, the maracock, a wyld fruit like a kind of 
pomegranatt.’’ —Strachey, //ist. of Trauatle into Virginia (1616). ‘* Maracock. .. . 
A plant of the genus Passiflora.’’—Webster, Dictionary (1858). 
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of the fruit, which, with the last edition of Webster, ceased to be a dic- 
tionary word. Gray and Trumbull (in Amer. Jour. Sci., xxv, p. 130) 
remark that as our P. ‘ncarnata is so like the P. edu/is of Brazil that 
botanists have been unable clearly to distinguish between the two, we may 
infer that the fruit and its name were originally derived from the same 
South American source. According to this view, the Renape name 
miréikak would be ultimately from Tupi (Lingoa geral) marakuja or 
murukuja, which was adopted in the form of merécoya by the Caribs of 
the Lesser Antilles, by way of which the fruit, with its Tupi-Carib name, 
would have reached the country of the Southern Algonquians. ‘The ob- 
jection to such an inference is that the Carib merécoya is not the fruit of 
P. edulis, but the narcotic berry of a passion-flower-vine of a different 
genus and species, viz. Murucuia ocellata. 

Moccasin, Moccason, Moccassin, Mocassin, Mockasin, 
G1zon. — The name of the shoe worn by the Algonquians, and, by 
extension, a term for the foot-covering used by American Indians 
of other stocks or families. The first mention of the word in print 
was made by Capt. John Smith in 1612.' 

The Virginia moccasin was made of a single piece of tanned? 
deer-skin with a gathering seam along the top of the foot, and 
another at the heel, leaving the bottom seamless. Flaps were 
usually (though not always) left on each side to reach a few inches 
up the leg, and these were tied over the ankle and to the lower part 
of the leg by thongs of deer-skin called by the colonists ‘“‘ whangs "’; 
or else were provided with drawing strings, which drew the skin 
together like a purse on the top of the foot, and were tied around 
the ankle. The moccasin was worn mostly in winter, when it was 
usually well stuffed with deer-hair or dry leaves in order to keep 
the feet comfortably warm. Sometimes in cold weather (or in warm 
weather when the men went hunting or the women fruit or mat- 
material gathering) the Indians wore, in addition to moccasins, a 
pair of deer-skin leggings (A@kwowdndr), called by the colonists 

'«* Mockasins, Shooes.’”? —Smith, Vocab. in Map of Virginia (1612). ‘* The 
Indian Name of this kind of shoe is A/accasin.’’—-Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 11, 
p- 3 (1705). ‘*Some make J/occasons or leather Purses for their Feet.’’—Jones, Zhe 
Present State of Virginia, p. 10 (1724). 

2«* According to John Lawson, the Southern Indians, like some of those at the 


North, used the brain of the deer for tanning their deer skins ; and sometimes also corn 
‘*in the milk’’ beaten to a pulp. 
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secured at the knee to a sort of trunk-hose of the 
same material, which was tied about the waist. 

A strip of the silicious culm of the cane (Arundinaria macro- 
sperma), with an edge ground almost as sharp as that of a razor, 
furnished the knife (7##a@skw) to shape the moccasin leather ; a small 
bone near the ankle-joint of the deer provided the awl or needle 
(pokohak); and the sinews of the animal split into filaments and 
twisted by the women between the hand and thigh supplied the 
thread (péméendtan). (2) A Virginia Indian name for the stemless 
lady’s-slipper, Cypripedium acaule,‘ adopted by the whites and since 
extended, in combination with the word flower, and with various 


“stockings, 


attributives, to other species of the genus. (3) A name for several 
kinds of serpents: Natrix fasciata, Ancistrodon contertrix, Toxicophis 
atrofuscus and T. piscivorus,* the cotton-mouth, the species originally 
so called, and said to be the ugliest snake in North America. By 
the negroes of South Carolina and elsewhere, every water-snake is 
called a ‘‘moccasin.”” From this metaphorical application of the 
name to snakes (the reason for which is not apparent), is perhaps 
due the South Carolina locution “to be moccasined,” in the slang 
sense of ‘to see snakes,” that is, to be intoxicated. 

The word has entered into several compounds besides that of 
*‘moccasin flower,” such as: ‘‘ Moccasin embroidery,” a kind of 
needle-work executed with a species of grass by several Indian 
tribes; “moccasin fish”, a name in Maryland for the sun-fish 
(Pomotis vulgaris); and “moccasin game’’, a game of chance 
played by the Ojibwe and Menomini. 

(4) Moccasined”’ (adj.). Shod with moccasins. 

ErymoLocy: From Renape makésin, a radical word with cognates in 
nearly every Algonquian dialect. 

Nonpo. —A name in Virginia for Ligusticum acteifolium, an 
umbelliferous plant, called also angelico, which was cultivated by 
the Southern Indians for the sake of its large aromatic root, which 
was used by them for boiling with their meat and other food in 

1«« They call it the moccasin flower, which also signifies, in their language, shoe or 
slipper.’’ —Catesby, Vat. Hist. Canada, Florida, etc., U, append., p. 3 (1745), 
Moccasine [C. acaule}.’’—Clayton, Flora Virginica, p. 40 (1762). 

2 «<« There is another snake in Carolina and Florida, called the moccasin.’’—Bartram, 
Travels in N. America, p. 269 (1791). 
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order to give it an agreeable flavor; hence the Renape name, on 
Roanoke island, of Aadbo"sikan, ‘used with what is boiled.’ 

ErymMoLocy: From Renape of Virginia wo"deu, ‘ it is boiled’; pro- 
nounced we"de, and corrupted to ‘‘ nondo.’’' 

Opossum, OpussumM, Opassom; earlier ApossUME, APOSSOUN, 
Possown, Passoune, Possum. — A North American marsupial, - 
delphys Virginiana, about the size of the domestic cat, with grayish- 
white hair; with face pure white near the snout; and with black 
ears. When captured or slightly wounded, it has the habit of 
feigning death, and, by this artifice, often escapes from the inexperi- 
enced hunter. 

The name, which was first mentioned in a brief account of Vir- 
ginia published in 1610,’ has, with various adjuncts, since been ex- 
tended to species of the genera Sarcephilus, Thylacinus, Belidcas, 
Micoureus, Chironectcs, and Acrobates. The name enters into several 
compounds, as: ‘Opossum mouse,” Acrobates a pygmy 
species of opossum of New South Wales ; “‘ opossum rug,” a com- 
mercial name for the skin of an Australian species of Phalanger ; 
“opossum shrew,” an insectivorous mammal of the genus So/edon ; 
‘‘opossum shrimp,”’ a crustacean, the female of which carries its 
eggs in pouches between its legs. 

‘Possum,”’ the common apheretic form of the name, is often 
used as an epithet with the meaning of “ false,’”’ “‘ deceptive,” ‘“ imi- 
tative,” as in the name “ possum haw” (I 7urnum nudum), the 
berries of which counterfeit the edible fruit of the black haw (Il 
prunifolium), but differ therefrom in being very insipid ; and “ possum 
oak” (Quercus aquatica), from the deceptive character of its leaves, 
which vary in shape and size and often imitate those of Q. imdri- 
caria, and thus lead to a confusion between the two species. Used 
as a verb, the word means “to pretend,” “ feign,” ‘‘ dissemble,” 


1 «* Called Nondo in Virginia :’’—Bartram, 7ravels in N. America, p. 45 (1791). 
acteifolium . . . ( Nondo. Angelico).’’—Gray, Man. of Botany (1858). 

2«*There are Arocouns and Apossouns, in shape like pigges shrowded in hollow 
roots of trees..""—A Zrue Declaration of Virginia, p. 29 (1610). ‘* An Opassom hath 
a head like a Swine, and a taile like a Rat :’’—Smith, J/af of lirginia, p. 14 (1612). 
«* Apossumes of the bignesse and likenesse of a Pigge of a moneth ould :’’—Hamor, 4 
True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia, p. 20 (1615). ‘* An Opossum as big 
and something shaped like our Badgers.’’—Clayton, Virginia, p. 36 (1688). 
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this sense, as well as that of the attributive, being derived from the 
animal's habit of throwing itself upon its back and feigning death 
upon the approach of an enemy; whence the expression “ playing 
possum” or “ possuming.”’ 

The flesh of the opossum, which is white and well flavored, was 
eaten by the Virginia Indians, but its fur was not esteemed and was 
used only for making girdles. (2) The “opossum” of English- 
speaking people oi the West Indies and South America is Dide/phys 
Opossum, the manitu of the Caribs and sarigueia of the Tupi. 

EryMoLocy : From Renape of Virginia ‘white beast’; an 
apheeretic and dialectic form of wépdsim. 

PERSIMMON, PERSIMON (ve/ge SIMMON) ; earlier PARSIMENA, PAR- 
simon, Posimon.—The berry of Diéospyros virginiana, of the 
Ebenacez, or Ebony Family. This fruit, which resembles a yellow 
plum, but is globular and about an inch in diameter, is exceedingly 
austere and astringent before maturity, and, as Captain John 
Smith (who was the first to notice it, under the name of futcha- 
min )' observes, draws ‘‘a man’s mouth awry with much torment ”’ ; 
but, in the fall, after it has been bletted and softened by the frost, 
becomes sweet and fine flavored. In the South, the fruit remains 
adherent to the branches long after the leaves have been shed (a 
fact to which the name mentioned by Smith. alludes)*, and, when it 
falls to the ground, is eagerly devoured by wild and domestic ani- 
mals. It was much esteemed by the Virginia Indians, who pre- 
served it by drying it upon mats spread upon frames or barbecues. 
It is from the berries in the form of prunes that the name, after un- 
dergoing many vicissitudes of spelling, has been handed down to 
us, that probably being the condition in which the fruit was locally 
first seen, by the English settlers, in use among the Indians. The 


lee 


. . The other [plums], which they call Fu¢chamins, grow as high as a pal- 
mata ; the fruit is like a medlar:’’— Smith, A/ap of Virginia, p. 11 (1612). 
2 Pitchamin, or pitchémén, persistent fruit.’ 
3«* There are Cedars, Cypresses and Sassafras, with wilde fruits, pears, wilde cherries 
. and the dainty Parsemenas.’’— Plantagenet, Descrip. of Prov. of New Albion, 
p- 23 (1648). ‘* The fruits natural to the island are Mulberries, Posimons, Grapes :’’— 
Denton, 4 Brief Account of New York, p. 3 (1670). ‘‘ These Persimmons amongst 
them retain their /zdian Name.’ — Beverley, Hist. of Virginia, bk. 1, p. 14 (1705). 
** In the choicest Part of this Land grow Parsimon Trees :’’— Tailfer, A 7rue and Hist, 
Narrat. of the Col. of Georgia, p. 68 (1741). 
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name of the fruit in a fresh or growing state ( pufchamin or pitcha- 
min) became obsolete at the beginning of the third quarter of the 
18th century. The fruit is used in the South for making a bever- 
called “ persimmon (or simmon) beer,” which is much liked by 
country folk.' ‘“ Persimmon wine” is a spirituous liquor obtained 
by distilling persimmon beer. 

“Huckleberry above the persimmon’’ is a Southern phrase 
meaning to excel (Bartlett). ‘‘To rake up the persimmons”’ is 
a Southern gambling term for pocketing the stakes, or gathering in 
the “chips.” ‘‘ The longest pole knocks down the most simmons ”’ 
is a Southern adage meaning that the strongest party gains the day. 
“That's persimmons ”’ is a Southernism for that’s fine.”’ 

The hard flat seeds of the persimmon were used by the Southern 
Renape in playing their mamantuwdakan, or dice game. 

EryMoLocy: An apocopated form of Renape /asiménan, ‘dried 
fruit,’ i. e., fruit dried artificially ; from fasiméneu, ‘he (or she) dries 
fruit.’ Fruit dried spontaneously would be /asimén, ‘dry fruit.’ The 
word is cognate with Nipissing Aasiminan, a name in that dialect for a 
raisin or a dried huckleberry ; Cree Aasiminan, a name for any fruit dried 
artifically. 

The epenthetic 7 is due to the long vowel of the root, as in carcajou 
for cacajou ; sagamore for sagima ; English /aw for law, etc. 

PoagueEsson, PoQuoseN, Poguoson, Pocoson, Pocason, PER- 
Koson.—A name applied in eastern Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina to a low wooded ground or swamp, which is cov- 
ered with shallow water in winter and remains in a miry condition 
in summer.” Some of these swamps in North Carolina, such as 
the “ Holly Shelter Pocoson,” are forty miles in length, and over- 
grown with great bodies of valuable timber trees, rendered inacces- 
sible to the outer world by reason of overflow and the perpetual 
miry state of the ground. The name is applied also to a reclaimed 
swamp. 


'«* Here were Virginia slaves, dancing jigs and clapping Juber, over a barrel of per- 
simmon beer, to the notes of the banjo,’’-— Jones, Southern Sketches, p. 98. 

2«< The first night, we lay in a rich Perkosen, or low Ground :’’— Lawson, 4 New 
Voyage to Carolina, p. §7 (1709). ‘‘ There we were stopped by a miry pocoson full 
half a mile in length.’’— Byrd, //ist. of the Dividing Line, p. 15 (1728). ‘* These 
swamps are locally known . . . as ‘dismals’ or ‘ pocasins.’’’— Whitney in 
Brit., Xiu, p. 809, 1888. 
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The word, slightly misspelled and combined with another mis- 
spelled word, by a typographical blunder, is mentioned for the first 
time in the vocabulary appended to Strachey’s Historie of Trauaile 
into Virginia (1616). 

EryMoLocy: From Renape of Virginia, péhwésén, ‘it is but slightly 
watered,’ or, more accurately, ‘it is fwv¢ in a condition of scant water.’ 
An inanimate verbal adjective used substantively as a designation for a 
place covered with shallow water. From the root pékw, ‘ to be dryish,’ 
‘to have little water,’+ the inan. verbal adjective suffix -sév, denoting 
that the object qualified is put or Zaid in the condition expressed by the 
root. 

Poke, Pokan.—A popular name for Phytolacca decandra, a 
widely distributed and well-known plant, called also “ Virginia 
poke,” ‘ pokeweed,” “ pokeroot,”’ etc., the dark purple berries of 
which contain a crimson juice, which the Indian women used as a 
stain for their mats and basketry. The color is evanescent, how- 
ever, and soon changes to a dirty brown, although, with urine as a 
mordant, it becomes a fixed blue dye. 

EryMoLocy: Poke! is an apocopated form of fokan,’ a variant of 
pakon. See Puccoon. 

Pone. — Among the Virginia Indians, a ball or flat round cake 
made of a paste of corn-meal and hot water, covered with hot ashes 
in a fire-bed until baked, and then immediately dipped in water to 
cleanse it, and afterward allowed to dry by its own heat ;* or, a 
similar cake or ball made of flour obtained from certain edible roots 
and seeds, and sometimes buttered”’ with deer’s suet (ringa).* 
(2) A kind of bread or cake made of corn-meal, milk, and eggs, 
and baked ina tin pan; called also “corn pone.’ (3) “ Sweet- 
potato-pone,” a kind of cake made by grating sweet potatoes, 


'«* Poke, Phytolacca decandra.’’ — Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, p. 66 (1785). 

2 Phytolacca decandra, Poke, Pokan of Virginia Tribes.’’ — Rafinesque, J/:d. 
Flora of U. S., Ul, p. 251 (1830). 

3See Smith’s Map of Virginia, p. 17, where the bread is called foxaf, a misprint 
for ponak, plural of fon. ‘* We made a good provision of Pone to bait on by the way.”’ 
— Norwood, Voyage to Virginia, p. 47 (1649). ‘‘ Their [the poor people’s] constant 
bread is Pone, not so-called from the Latin Panzs, but from the /ndian name Oppone.”’ 
— Beverley, Hist. of Virginia, bk. 1V, pp. 55-56 (1705 ). 

* The cake or ball was sometimes put into a pot and boiled, and afterward laid upon 
a smooth stone and allowed to harden. 
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expressing the juice, mixing the residue with sugar and spices, and 
baking ina tin pan. ‘ Better than pone and molasses”’ is a homely 
simile used in reference to a thing considered superlatively good. 
EryMoLocy: An apheretic form of Virginia Renape dfdén, ‘ baked’; 
not a past participle, but a substantive of regular formation (by change 
of verbal suffix -ew to nominal suffix -é7) from dfeu ‘she bakes.’ Cog- 
nate with Middle Lenape Minsi déchpdn, and Abnaki déa"n. 
Puccoon, Puckoon ; earlier spelling, Poncoon, POoUGHKONE, 
Pocone. — A popular name for Lithospermum vulgare, the root ot 
which (the part to which the Indian name was applied) contains a 
red coloring matter which the Virginia Indians extracted from it by 
powdering it in a mortar, after desiccation, and then mixed with 
acorn or hickory-nut oil or bear’s-grease. The pigment thus 
formed was used for painting their head and shoulders ' and decorat- 
ing their skin garments, for anointing their joints, for reducing swell- 
ings, for assuaging pain, and for protecting them against heat in sum- 
mer and cold in winter. ‘‘ They account it [the root],”’ says Captain 
Smith, ‘“‘ very pretious and of much worth.”’ Upon passing one of 
their “ royal tombs,” or *‘ temples” (Awaiokosonadk) on their way up 
and down the river, “ they solemnly cast some pieces of copper, white 
beads or Pocones into the river, for fear their Oke [their god, the 
devil] should be offended and revenged of them.”” Their conjurers, 
too, for the purpose of quelling a storm, cast this root, along with 
tobacco and copper, “ after many hellish outcryes and invocations,” 
into the river to appease their god, of whose great wrath they 
believed the storm to be a manifestation. (2) Sauguinaria cana- 
densis, blood-root or Indian paint, sometimes called, by way of dis- 
tinction, ‘red puccoon,” and in West Virginia and southwestern 
Virginia, ‘“‘’coon-root”’ ; a plant with a thick rootstock surcharged 
with an acrid red-orange juice, which was used by the Indians for 
staining their pelts, mats, basketry, etc., and, mixed with oil or bear’s 
grease, for painting their body and head.* (3) /7ydrastis cana- 
1 «« Their heads and shouiders are painted red with the roote of Pocone braied to 
powder and mixed with oyle.’’ — Smith, A/af of Virginia, p. 21(1612). ‘*The /ndians 
also pulverize the Roots of a kind of Anchuse or yellow A/kanet, which they call Puc- 
coon.’’ — Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 11, p. §2 (1705). 
2«¢ At their going on enterprizes of war they dress in their greatest gallantry, daub- 
ing their hair with bear’s-fat and the juice of the puckoon-root.’’ — Catesby, Nat. Hist. 


of Canada, Florida, etc., 1, p. ix (1754). ‘* Puccoon [Sanguinaria].’’ — Clayton, 
Flora Virginica, p. 80 (1762). 
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densis, distinguished as ‘ yellow puccoon,” and containing a juice 
of a brilliant yellow color which was used by the Indians for stain- 
ing their pelts, etc.’ 

EryMo.Locy: From Renape of Virginia fdon:* from the same root 
(pik, pach, pag) as an Algonquian name for blood. 

Racoon, Raccoon, RAackoon (va/go Coon); earlier, AROcOUN, 
ARACHKONE, ARACOUNE, ARRAHACOUN.—A well known quadruped, 
Procyon loter, of the Ursidz, or Bear Family, esteemed alike for its 
flesh and its pelt, which was one of the skins used by the Southern 
Indians for making their loose winter mantles, or matchcoats. One 
of these, styled by Smith a ‘‘couering of Rahaughcums,” * invested 
the person of Powhatan when the Captain, in January, 1608, was 
presented as a prisoner at the ‘“‘court’’ of the ‘‘emperor”’ at Wiro- 
wocomoco. The first mention of the name in a recognizable form, 
that of arocoun,’ was made in 1610, and the second, in that of 
aroughcun, in 1612. 

The most widely known name of the animal among the Algon- 
quians, however, is esthan or esipan, or variants thereof,‘ meaning 
the “ ex-shellfish,” or the “shellfish that was’’; and, to account for 
it, a widespread Algonquian fable ascribes the origin of the animal, 
through a process of evolution, from a mollusk, which, according 
to some native scholiasts, was the oyster. The animal, which is 
nocturnal in its habits, sleeps in the daytime in some hollow tree, 
during the successive climbings of which to seek its abode, the 
sharp nails with which its forepaws are provided leave long scratches 
upon the bark. ‘Such a tree is hence called by the Indians by a 
name signifying ‘raccoon tree.’ According to Abbé Cuogq, the 
Nipissing humorousuy say of a man who has had a misunderstanding 


! The rootstocks of Xan‘thorrhiza apiifolia, the yellow-root, were also employed by 
the Southern Indians as a yellow dye. 

2?The present pronunciation of the word is due to the old spelling, in which the 
doubling of the o in the last syllable was an orthoepic expedient to denote that the vowel 
had a long sound. 

3«¢, . , their Emperour . . . couered with a great Couering of Rahaughcums : ’’— 
Smith, 7rve Relation of Virginia (1608). 

4«*There are Arocouns and Apossouns, in shape like pigges, shrowded in hollow 
roots of trees.’"—.4 Trve Declaration of the Estate of Virginia, p. 29 (1610). 

5«< There is a beast they call Avoughcux, much like a badger, but useth to live on 
trees as squirrels doe.’’— Smith, A/ap of Virginia, p. 13 (1612). 
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with his squaw and bears the mark of her finger-nails on his face : 
o kt estpanatikonan, ‘ she has made a raccoon-tree of him.’ 

It was from such tree-scratching custom that the animal received 
from the Virginia Indians the name by which, in a slightly altered 
form, it is universally known to English-speaking people. 

The name is sometimes applied in British Guiana to the coati- 
mondi (Nasua fusca), and, along with its aphzretic form of “coon” 
(which also is a humorous name for a negro, and, in 1844, was a 
nickname applied to members of the Whig party, which adopted 
the raccoon as an emblem), enters into several combinations, as: 
“ Raccoon-berry,”’ the fruit of Podophyllum peltatum and Symphori- 
carpus racemosus, on which the animal feeds; “ raccoon dog,” a 
kind of dog (.Vyctereutes procyonoides) of Japan and China; “ rac- 
coon grape,” a species of grape (Vitis estivalis) of which the animal, 
and his relative the bear, is very fond; ‘raccoon (or coon) oys- 
ter,” a small southern variety of the mollusk on which the animal 
subsists when vegetable food is scarce; “raccoon perch,” the 
yellow perch (Perca flavescens), the dark bands upon the sides of 
which bear a remote resemblance to those of a raccoon’s tail ; 
‘*«coon bear,” a large carnivore of Tibet ; and ‘‘ coon-heel,” a name 
in Connecticut for a long slender oyster. 

In the presidential campaign of 1844, ‘‘Coonery ” was a deroga- 
tive synonym for Whiggery or Whiggism, meaning the doctrines 
of the Whig party. 

The animal has the reputation of being very knowing ; hence 
the simile ‘“‘as sly as a coon,” and the metaphor “he is an old 
coon”’ said of a person who is very shrewd. Finally, “ to coon” is 
to creep, cling close, to creep as a coon along a branch; a “ gone 
coon”’ is a person whose case is hopeless ; and a “ coon’s age”’ is 
a Southern figurative expression meaning a long time; while to be 
“as forlorn as an unmated coon” is to be very wretched indeed. 

EryMoLocy: From Renape of Virginia dra’ kun, an apocopated form 
of dra kuném, ‘he scratches with the hands.’' 


! The fore paws of quadrupeds and the feet of large birds are called ‘ hands’ by the 
Algonquians. The Lendpe name for the turkey, for example, is 4shikénaim, ‘he scrapes 
with the hands,’ and one of the names of the raccoon among the same Indians is zw/aké- 
lintsheu, ‘he has soft hands.’ 
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ROANOKE, ROANOAKE, RONOAK, ROENOKE, ROENOAK; earlier, 
RAWRANOKE, RAWRENOCK. — Small discoidal white beads made 
from sea shells and pierced in the center, strung and used by the 
Virginia Indians as money ' and as ornaments for the person. The 
first mention of these was made by Smith in 1612, under the 
name of rawrenock,? and, by the same writer, twelve years later, 
under that of rawranoke,*® which, apparently, is a syncopated plural 
of rarenaw, a word defined by William Strachey as a ‘chain’ (i. e 
a ‘string’ 


of beads), but which more probably meant a ‘ bead’ of a 
chain. The word, which fell into disuse with the disappearance of 
the Indian, still finds a place in dictionaries. 

(The word Peak used in Virginia in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century as a name for shell money in the form of cylindrical 
beads was borrowed from coastwise traders from the North, and 
consists of the last two syllables of the Massachusetts word wamp- 
ampeag (wa"pa" piag), ‘ white strings.’ The division of the word by 
the English colonists produced the two absolutely meaningless 
vocables wampam or wampum and peag).' 

EtrymMo.Locy: A word of uncertain meaning ; but perhaps, as above 
suggested, from Renape rérénawok, plural of rdérénaw. Provided the 
Southern Renape secondary radical -vaw, ‘body,’ had the meaning also 
of ‘shell,’ ‘rind,’ as had the Abnaki, Narragansett, Massachusetts, and 
Middle States Lenape secondary radical -hak, the word rérénawok would 
mean ‘ smoothed shelis’ ; from the root rdv, ‘ to be smoothed,’ ‘ polished,’ 
‘r bbed,’ ‘abraded.’ The word was early confused with Roanoke,’ an 


1 «* Roanoake (a small kinde of beades) made of oyster shels, which they vse and 
passe one to another as we doe money (a cubites length valuing six pence ).’’— Hamor, 
A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia, p. 41 (1615). 


Mowchik rawrenock (‘many beads’]’’:—Smith, Vocab. in of 
Virginia (1612). 
Kawranoke or white beads :’’— Smith, Gen. //ist. of Virginia, lib. 3, 


p- 58 (1624). 

4««They valued... Peak and Xoenoke for Ornament.’’ — Beverley, //ist. 07 
Virginia, bk. U1, p. §6 (1705). ‘* This peak consists of small cylinders cut out of a 
conch shell, drilled through and strung like beads.’’ — Byrd, //ist. of the Dividing Line, 
p- 35 (1728). 

5The name of the island ( Roanoak, as phonetically spelled by Ralph Lane) was 
that of its RenApe inhabitants, the Rowanok, or ‘ Northerners,’ so-called probably because 
they and their congeners of Virginia originally came down from the country beyond the 
Ohio river. - 
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island naine which had become familiar to the English long before the 
settlement of Jamestown. 

ROCKAHOMINY, ROCKAHOMINIE, ROCKAHOMINE.—An_ Indian 
food preparation (the “ cold flour”’ of Western hunters), used under 
different names ( psttamun, nuk’ luk, yok hig, rok hig, pinole, tiste, etc.) 
from Canada to Peru, and made of parched corn (called by the Vir- 
ginia Renape &fdruménan, ‘parched grain’) pounded into a very 
fine powder. At the North, maple sugar is sometimes mixed with 
it, and, in Texas, powdered mesquite beans, while still farther south 
chocolate and cane sugar enter into its composition. This prepa- 
ration is carried in a skin bag or pouch by the hunter, who is able 
to subsist upon it solely for several days at atime. It was formerly 
the principal food of Indian war parties going on distant expeditions, 
its bulk being reduced to the smallest possible compass, and it being 
so light that the Indians could, without inconvenience, carry a sup- 
ply sufficient for a long journey. Under the name of mashika, it 
forms an important part of the rations furnished to the soldiers of 
the Peruvian army. 

EryMoLoGcy: From Renape rokéhamén,' ‘ softened,’ + an excrescent 
vowel due to English-speaking people. 

TERRAPIN, TERRAPEN, TERRAPINE, TERREBIN, TERAPIN, TARA- 
PIN, TURAPIN, TuRPIN ; earlier, Torope. — Originally, in the uncor- 
rupted form, a general name for turtles inhabiting water — fresh or 
salt ; specifically, in the present spelling, the J/a/acoclemmys palus 
tris, a small turtle living in salt water in the vicinity of marshes from 
Long Island sound to Texas, and regarded as one of the greatest 
delfcacies of the American table. Of this species, known in Mary- 
land as the “ diamond back,’’ Virginia furnishes about one-third of 
all that are consumed in the United States. The reptile (or “ bird”’ 
as epicures call it) is now extensively bred for the market in what 
are called ‘terrapin farms” (one of which exists on Hog island 
below Jamestown), which consist of several acres of land and water 
enclosed by a fence sunk twelve inches in the mud to prevent the 


! ««Rokohamin, parched corne grownd small.’’—Strachey, Dict. in //is¢. of Trauaile 
into Virginia (1616). ‘* Rockahominice, that is, the finest /ndian Corn, parched and 
beaten to Powder.’’—Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 111, p. 18 (1705). ‘*. . . rocka- 
hominy . . . is nothing but Indian corn parched without burning, and reduced to pow- 
der.’’—Byrd, //ist. of the Dividing Line, p. 70 (1728). 
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animals from burrowing out. (2) Pseudemys scabra, the “ yellow- 
belly,” which is caught in large numbers and sent to market, where 
it masquerades under the name of “terrapin.’’ (3) In common 
parlance, all the species of the Emydoidz Family, and, with various 
qualificatives, a name for many of those of other families of the 
Testudinata. (4) A dish made of terrapin. 

The first mention of the Indian name was made in 1613,' and 
the second (in MS.) about 1616, ina misspelled plural form defined 
by William Strachey as a “sea turtle”’ ;* after which no chrono- 
logical bridge intervenes to connect it with its next appearance in 
1672,* when it had assumed about the same form that it has at 
present. * 

From Renape of Virginia with a substitution 
of the English diminutive suffix -ev, varied to -cz, -7ve, for the suffix syllable 
-eu ; from the adverbial root éa, the meaning of which has been lost, and 
the verbal suffix -few denoting action in or upon water. The form of 
the hybrid word was probably suggested by such diminutives as chicken, 
kittex, maidev, etc., and the name applied to the small edible species in 
distinction from the snapping turtle, which also is edible and attains a 
large size.’ ‘The Virginia word is cognate with Middle States Lenape 
tur’ peu, tul peu, and Caniba furébe, and coradicate with Natick éamipés. 

ToMAHAWK, ToMAHAUCK, TOMMYHAWK, TOMAHACK, TOMAHAAK, 
— A Virginia Indian hatchet consisting of a hard stone in the shape 
of a wedge or double wedge ® six or eight inches in length, ground 
to an edge at the extremity and secured to a wooden handle by 
means of thongs of deerskin. The instrument, the name of which 


'T haue caught with mine angle, Pike, Carpe, Eele . . . Crea-fish, and the Torope 
or little Turtle.’’—Whitaker, Good Newes from Virginia, p. 42 (1613). 
A sea turtle, | for Dictionarie (1616). 
3«*The Turtle that lives in Lakes and is called in Virginia a 7errapine.’’ —Josselyn, 
New Englands Rarities, p. 34 (1672). 
a small kind of Turtle (or Zarafins as we call them).’’—Beverley, //ist. of 
Virginia, bk. U1, p.14(1705). ‘* Water Terebins are small ; containing about as much 
meat as a Pullet:’’ — Lawson, A New Voyage to Carolina, p. 133 (1709). ‘We 
caught a large terrapin in the river, which is one kind of turtle.’? — Byrd, //is/. of the 
Dividing Line, p. 78 (1728). 
5A Renape verb /uriipen would be the indefinite form of /u7ifeu, and not appli- 
cable as a name for a living being. 
5 ** Some use a long stone sharpened at both ends, thrust through a handle of wood 
. and these last they were wont to use instead of hatchets to fell a tree, or to cut any 
massy thing in sonder.’? — Smith, AM/ap of Virginia, p. 106 (1612). 
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Capt. John Smith was the first to make known, in 1612,' was used 
not only as a weapon of war,’ but also for severing logs by repeated 
blows, as well as for girdling trees preliminary to burning the wood 
of the trunk in order to cause their downfall.’ After the introduc- 
tion of European hatchets of iron, the name was transierred to 
the latter, and the stone instrument gave way to the metal one. 
With the Indians, the tomahawk was the emblem of war itself. To 
bury it, meant peace ; to dig it up, meant to declare the most deadly 
warfare. Hence the phrases “to bury the tomahawk,” and “to dig 
up the tomahawk,”’ sometimes used by writers and public speakers 
with reference to the settlement of past disputes or the breaking out 
of new ones. (2) A name erroneously applied by early writers in 
New England to a war-club, or casse-ite, used by the Massachu- 
setts Indians.‘ (3) ‘‘ Tomahawk”’ (vb. tr.). To cut or kill with a 
tomahawk. 

* Tomahawk Right.” An inferior kind of land title, secured 
in the early period of the settlement of Virginia, ‘‘ by deadening a 
few trees near the head of a spring, and marking the bark of some 
one or more of them with the initials of the name of the person 
who made the improvement.” * 

ErymMo.ocy: From Renape of Virginia 4é@méhdk, an apocopated form 
of téamézhdkan, ‘used for cutting,’ a cutting utensil, from “iméhdkeu, ‘he 
uses for cutting,’ from /éméhdm, ‘he cuts.’ 

TucKAHOE, TucKAHO; earlier TuckAnow, TucKanoo, Tuc- 
cAHO, TocKAWHOUGHE.— One of several vegetable productions 
used by the Virginia Indians as food: (1) A tuber-like object often 
turned up by the plow in old fields. It is sometimes round or 
roundish and often as large as a man’s head. It was formerly sup- 
posed to be a fungus, and, as such, was described under the name 


1** Tomahacks, Axes.’’ — Smith, Vocab. in A/ap of lirginia (1612). 

2««The weopons they use for offense are Bowes and Arrowes with a weopon like a 
hammer and ther Zomahaucks.’’ — Spelman, Relation of Virginia (about 1613). 

3«* When they wanted any Land to be clear’d of the Woods, they chopp’d a Notch 
round the Trees quite through the Bark with their Stone Hatchets or 7Zomahawhs, and 
that deadn’d the Trees :’’ — Beverley, //ist. of Virginia, bk. 111, p. 61 (1705). 

4** Tomahaukes be staves of two foote and a halfe long, and a knob at one end as 
round and bigge as a foote-ball.’’ — Wood, New Englands Prospect, p. 66 (1634). 

5 Kercheval, Zhe Valley of Virginia, p. 327 (1833). 
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of Pachyma cocos, but is row known to be due to a disintegration 
of the roots of certain trees (mostly coniferous).' The interior mass 
of this production (which. was called oftpén, or ‘earth tuber,’ by 
the Renape of Roanoke island) consists entirely of pectose and has 
no nutritive value, and was eaten by the natives only when other 
food was scarce. The negroes of Maryland and Virginia are fond 
of it, and eat it roasted and seasoned with salt. (2) The thick 
fleshy rootstock of Pel/tandra alba, the arrow-arum,? which after 
being sliced and dried in the sun or by a fire, or roasted in a fire- 
pit, in order to dissipate its acridity, was pounded into flour, which 
(sometimes with the addition of corn-meal and sorrel )was made 
into bread. (3) The rootstock of Orentium aguaticum, the golden 
club, which was roasted and eaten. (4) The tuber of Afios tuber- 
osa, the earth-nut or wild potato. 

Metaphorically, the term has been applied to the poor land of 
lower Virginia and to an inhabitant of it. In colonial days, 
“Tuckahoe” was a name in Virginia for any one of the settlers 
living east of the Blue Ridge; while any settler living west of it 
was called a ‘“‘Cohee.’’* The Tuckahoes were almost exclusively 
English immigrants, and the Cohees mainly people of Dutch origin 
coming down from Pennsylvania: It was not till the Revolutionary 
war, when both fought for a common cause, that the people of 
these two sections became amalgamated. 

One or another of the vegetable productions mentioned above 
has given the name of “ Tuckahoe”’ to places in North Carolina, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and New York. 

Etymo.ocy: From Renape (often pronounced /’ 
or ‘“#kweo), ‘it is round’ (1) like a ball, (2) like a cylinder ; an inani- 

1«* There is a root common in the woods called Tuckaho, the natives eat it for 
bread :’’— Shrigley. A Zrue Xelation of Virginia and Mary-Land, p. § (1669). 
‘« Tuckahoe, Lycoperdon tuber.’’— Jeffersor., Aotes on Virginia, p. 63 (1785). 

#«* The chiefe roote they have for foode is called Zockawhoughe.’’— Smith, AM/ap 
of Virginia, p. 14 (1612). ‘Out of the Ground they dig ... a Tuberous Root 
they call Zuckahoe, which while crude is of a very hot and virulent quality ; but they 
can manage it so as, in case of Necessity, to make Bread of it.’’— Beverley, //ist. of Vir- 


ginia, bk. 11, pp. 15-16 (1705). 


3** Indians also eat the earth-nuts, which they call Zucca’o.’’—Catesby, Naz. 
Hist. Canada, Florida, etc., 1, p. x (1754). 


* From the use by these people of the corrupt form ‘‘ Quo’he”’ for ‘* Quoth he.’’ 


: A i 
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mate verbal adjective used substantively as a name for a round or round- 
ish root employed as food. 


WIROWANCE, WEROWANCE, WEROANCE, WYROANS, WYROAUNCE, 
Wiroans. — In the monarchic form of government of the Virginia 
Algonquians, (1) an absolute ruler of a town ;' (2) of several towns 
constituting a wirowancedom ;* (3) of several wirowancedoms form- 
ing a nation, or a confederacy (such as that of Powhatan), having at 
its head a great wirowance * to whom the wirowancedoms paid trib- 
ute and who had the power of appointing or deposing the latter's 
ruler, When the ruler of a wirowancedom was deposed from 
“ office’ he appears to have been allowed to retain, as a retreat, in 
the country of his former jurisdiction, a small village to which was 
applied the term /asun, or ‘ place of concealment’ (place of political 
oblivion, as it were), from 4dasu, ‘he hides himself.’ The dignity of 
wirowance was not elective, or attainable by superior intellect or 
bravery, but was entirely hereditary, the sons succeeding the father 
in the order of their birth, and, upon the death of the last son, the 
succession devolving in the same order on the sons of the wiro- 
wance’s eldest daughter.’ In the event of a wirowance’s death 
during the minority of his eldest son, the latter was committed to 
the care of his mother or of some other relative who acted as regent 
till the boy’s majority. Of such an “infant’’ in the eyes of the 
Indian law it was said tatakopisu, ‘he continues tied,’ that is (figur- 
atively), he remains confined to the cradle-board. Owing to the 
tribute in the way of peltry, shell beads, pearls, copper, etc., constantly 
paid to them by their people, the wirowances were, from the Indian 
viewpoint, men of affluence. Notwithstanding this, they were not 


'«« Every small town is a petty kingdom govern’d by an absolute A/onarch as- 
sisted and advised by his great J/en :’’ — Jones, The Present State of Virginia, p. 8 
(1724). 

2 «*Sometimes there are general Lmferors, who have several petty kingdoms in 
some Measure under their Protection and Power.’’ — Jones, loc. cit. 

3**The forme of their Common-wealth is a Monarchicall government, one as Em- 
perour ruleth over many Kings or Governours.’’ — Smith, Gen. //ist. of Virginia, lib. 
2, p. 37 (1624). 

44 Relation of Maryland, p. 30 (1635). Powhatan decreed that, in his case, he 
should be succeeded by his three brothers in the order of their birth, and, after their 
death, by his sisters, and then by the heirs, male or female, of his eldest sister 
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distinguishable by dress or bodily decoration from men of the 
better class, but only by the great deference shown them.' 

ErymMo._ocy: From Renape of Virginia w/réwa"ts,’ contracted from 
wirowa™ tésu (and the place of accent changed by compensation), ‘he is 
rich,’ or ‘ exists in affluence.’ From wre, ‘ to bé rich,’ and the animate 
verbal adjective suffix -a"/ésu (Menomini -a"/eshu, Montagnais (Cree) 
-dtishiu, Prairie Cree- dfisiu, Nipissing -dfisi, Ojibwe -ddis7), denoting a 
state of being or of existence. The word had been familiar to the leading 
men among the colonists for several years previous to their arrival in Vir- 
ginia, and the spelling used by them was adopted from that employed by 
Thomas Hariot (1590) and Ralph Lane (in Hakluyt, 1600). 

New York City. 
'*«The King is not known by any difference from other of y® chefe sort in y* coun- 
try but only when he cums to any of ther houses they present him with copper Beads or 
Vitall, and show much reverence to him.’’ — Spelman, A’e/ation of Virginia (about 1613)- 

? Indian personal or titulary names were more liable than any other class of words to 
become apocopated through long and familiar use, “letters, like soldiers,’’ to use the 
words of Horne Tooke, ‘‘ being very apt to desert and drop off on a long march.”’ 
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ABORIGINAL SHELL-HEAPS OF THE MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC TIDEWATER REGION 
By W. H. HOLMES 
Tue Deposits AND THEIR CONTENTS 

Artificial shell deposits are an important feature of the aboriginal 
remains of both Americas. They are the kitchen-middens of mol- 
lusk-consuming peoples, and are found along the seashore and on 
the banks of lakes and rivers wherever mulluscan forms of life 
abound. Analogous deposits occur on all dwelling and other 
sites where food was consumed. The contents of the depos- 
its vary with the nature of the food supply. Oysters, clams, mus- 
sels, and numerous varieties of univalves yield a very large percen- 
tage of compact and durable refuse, and where their utilization was 
most extensive the middens are often of surprising magnitude. 

These deposits of shells are sometimes spoken of as mounds, 
but they are rarely to be considered as works of art in the sense 
that their conformation is the result of design. The accumulating 
refuse generally increased the habitability of the sites, and distribu- 
tion of the shells was no doubt in cases intelligentiy supervised 
with this end in view. It further appears that actual building some- 
tinies took place, that shape was modified and height was increased 
for domiciliary and defensive purposes, and when the sites became 
places of sepulture the shells were utilized in building mounds. It 
is not, however, as works of art that these deposits are to be con- 
sidered in this place — their use as constructions being a secondary 
consideration — but as accumulations of refuse inclosing in their 
mass reliable records of the food supply, the arts and industries, 
and, in a measure, the habits and customs of the people. 

The dimensions of the accumulations are so remarkable that 
early observers were loth to admit their artificial origin. In some 
cases they cover areas twenty or even thirty acres in extent. On 
the shores of some of the Atlantic bays and rivers deposits are prac- 
tically continuous for many miles and reach back from the water 
113 
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for distances varying from a few rods to half a mile or more, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground. It is estimated that in the Mary- 
land-Virginia area alone the oyster-shell deposits cover upward of 
one hundred thousand acres. The deposits are heaviest where 
favorable dwelling sites occur near prolific shallows or bars ; it is 
not exceptional to find them from ten to twenty feet deep, and a 
depth of thirty feet has been reported in some localities. The 
shells in decomposing yield a dark rich soil, and where decay is 
well advanced the shell fields are exceedingly fertile. On many 
sites in recent years the shells have been calcined in kilns and em- 
ployed as fertilizer. At Popes Creek, Maryland, a single midden 
has yielded upward of 500,000 cubic feet of oyster shells for this 
purpose. They are also extensively employed in some sections in 
building roads and in paving streets. 

In the main, the shell banks along the middle and northern 
Atlantic coast are so nearly homogeneous throughout their mass as 
to be regarded as representing a rather limited and not seriously 
interrupted period of occupancy, but the condition and extent of 
numerous examples farther south, and especially in Florida, suggest 
great age. The growth on them of live-oaks of the largest size 
proves that the deposits reached their present dimensions long 
before the discovery of America. It is also noted that in some 
cases the lower beds are in an advanced stage of decay, and, again, 
that they have become consolidated and that the bones imbedded 
in them have in great measure lost their animal matter — conditions 
indicating considerable age. The lapse of many centuries is also 
suggested by changes in the river courses and the extensive erosion 
of bluffs since the period of midden accumulation, as well as by 
changes in some of the molluscan forms of life, new varieties hav- 
ing arisen during the period of occupancy. It is noted also that 
cultural changes have taken place since man first occupied the sites, 
that in cases the artifacts of the lower layers are less plentiful and 
less highly specialized than in the upper, and that pottery is absent 
in the older strata and plentiful near the surface. Observations, 
however, bearing on the question of antiquity are as yet rather 
meager and fragmentary, and cannot be implicitly relied on. The 
cultural changes, for example, may be due largely to changes in 
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the tribes represented rather than to progress in the culture of a 
single people. 

In some sections, especially on the seashore, the tribes resorted 
to the fisheries at stated seasons only, and in such cases the relics 
left do not fully represent the art of the people. The utensils and 
implements were to a large extent prepared for temporary and local 
use, and are exceptionally rude. However, as we pass along the 
coast from Maine to Mexico the artificial contents of the shell banks 
of each section represent somewhat fully the characteristic handi- 
craft of the adjacent interior region ; for example, rude cord-marked 
pottery is found in the northern middens, stamped ware in the 
southern, and painted ware in those of the Gulf states. 

The Atlantic coastal belt from Carolina to Maine was in 
colonial times occupied by tribes of Algonquian stock, and the 
art remains are fairly homogeneous throughout, exhibiting charac- 
ters not inconsistent with the theory that these simple people had 
sole possession of the soil for an indefinitely long period. The 
Iroquoian tribes more decidedly than any other inland people 
enroached upon the Algonquian areas, and in New York and New 
Jersey vestiges of their art extend down to the sea. The same is 
true of the Carolinas, where the southern Iroquoian tribes — the 
Tuscarora and the Cherokee — were dominant at the coming of the 
English. Notwithstanding these encroachments upon the coastal 
tribes, the shell-heaps and their contents may safely be regarded as 
almost wholly Algonquian. 

The various Algonquian tribes of colonial days are known to us 
only through meager references by the colonists and occasional 
mention by writers of later date. The merest remnants of these 
peoples have come within the observation of scientific men of the 
last half of the nineteenth century and of the present decade. The 
Roanoke colony (1584-1587) came in contact with the Secotan, 
the Weapemeoc, the Chowanock, and other groups occupying the 
region between Chesapeake bay and Pamlico sound ; the Jamestown 
colony, with the Powhatan, the Nanticoke, and the Conoy or 
Piscatawa ; the Pennsylvania colony, with the Delawares ; and the 
New Jersey-New York colonies, with the Delawares and Mohican. 
Many of the best known shell-heap sites of today were the village 
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sites of these tribes, so that the archeology of the region connects 
definitely with colonial history, giving an exceptional interest to our 
investigations. 
Popes CREEK SHELL-HEAPS 

It is not possible to describe all of the shell-heaps of these 
tidewater shores, but the general characteristics of all are so sim- 
ple and uniform that the 
study of a single ex- 
ample will answer the 
main purposes of the 
present writing. The 
Popes Creek beds may 


well be chosen for this 
special examination, as 
they are among the most 
extensive deposits in the 
Potomac-Chesapeake re- 
gion, thus serving as a 
type. They have also 
the great advantage to 
the student of having 
been extensively dissect- 
ed by lime-burners. 


Popes creek enters 


Fic. 8. — Map of Pope’s Creek ; the dotted areas 


represent the shell beds. @, Mouth of creek. 4, Bar : 
separating the marsh (c) from the river. ¢, Railway Maryland side about 60 
station. ¢, Kiln for calcining shells. /, Lower terrace, miles below Washington 
with shell bed partly removed. _g, Slope to upper level. and 40 miles above the 
mouth of the river. At 
the mouth of this creek, on the north side, stands the small sta-. 
tion which marks the southern terminus of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The only other buildings (1890) in the vicinity are a cot- 
tage, set against the slopes on the south side, and occasional farm 
houses distributed over the surface of the upland. The small 
stream descends from the plateau on the northeast, and, like many 
other small tributaries of the Potomac, widens near its mouth into 
an inlet. This is about a thousand feet wide on the river front 


h, Main plateau. 
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and extends back to the north a mile or more. Today this inlet is 
hardly more than a marsh —a brackish water meadow — through 
which the creek makes a tedious passage before entering the river 
at the southern end of the narrow sand-bar that encloses the marsh 
(figs. 8 and 9). Many years ago this inlet was a sheet of water 
deep enough for the accommodation of vessels of large size. 

North of the creek is a bold spur of the plateau which decends 
by steep rounded slopes to the creek on one side and falls off to 
the river in a sheer cliff, from 50 to 100 feet in height, on the other. 


Fic. 9.—View of Popes Creek, looking north. a@, Mouth of creek. 4, Bar 
separating the marsh (c) from the river. ¢, Railway station. ¢, Kiln for calcining shells. 
J, Lower terrace, with shell bed partly removed. 
plateau. 


g, Slope to upper level. 4, Main 


South of the inlet the bluffs also rise in rounded contours from the 
creek, and on the river front extend to the south in a series of 
nearly vertical walls. 

Popes Creek is not mentioned as a native village site in the 
writings of Smith or of any of the colonists who followed him. The 
nearest Indian village recorded by Smith was Potapaco, corrupted 
later into Port Tobacco, about eight miles tothe north. It is prob- 
able that the tribe which occupied this site, at least in late pre- 
colonial and colonial times, was the Yoacomico, the chief seat of 
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which was probably on St Mary’s river. In more recent times the 
Indians of the general region came to be known as Piscataways, the 
last remnant of which moved northward into the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna about the year 1700. It is claimed that Indian blood 
still flows in the veins of some of the present inhabitants of this sec- 
tion of the Potomac. The shell-heaps are first mentioned in scien- 
tific literature by Dr Elmer R. Reynolds.' 

The first kiln established -on this site for calcining the oyster 
shells for fertilizing purposes was owned by Mr William D. Merrick. 
It was situated at the base of the low terrace which forms the outer 
extremity of the northern spur. The railway station was erected 
about 1870, and a portion of the point of the shell-covered terrace 
was removed and the site leveled off for the buildings. The shells 
and earth were used for filling at the point where the road crosses 
the northern edge of the marsh. About the year 1881 new furnaces 
were built under the edge of the bank by Messrs Howard & Della, 
and the burning of the shells was carried on quite extensively for a 
number of years. The deposits have been almost completely 
removed from a space of about three acres on the terrace, as shown 
in the sketch map (fig. 10. See also plate vii, 2). On the south 
side of the creek also the shells have been utilized to a considerable 
extent. 

It is apparent that the ancient oystermen collected the bivalves 
from the submerged bars about the mouth of the creek and carried 
them up the slopes to their dwellings or feasting places, which were 
situated on the comparatively level spots and, more especially, on 
the lower terrace, where the heaviest deposits of shells were found 
(figs. 8 and 9, /). It is stated on the authority of residents of the 
neighborhood that, at the outer margin of the terrace, the shells 
had accumulated to a depth of nearly twenty feet. The greatest 
depth observed in the portions that now remain is about five feet, 
the average depth over the whole area being estimated at six feet. 
This terrace is thirty-five to forty feet in height and has a superficial 
area of about four acres. The surface rises gently to the north, 
connecting with the ridge leading up to the plateau level (figs. 8 


1 Abstract of Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 1879-81, 
p- 23, Washington, 1881. 
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a. General View Showing Progress of Removal of Shells, and Lodge-site Remnants. 


4. Heavy Deposit Showing Pockets of Decayed Shells Beneath. 
POPE’S CREEK SHELL-HEAP 
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and 9, g). Ascending this ridge, it is found that the shells thin 
out gradually to four and then to two feet or less. Over limited 
areas on the summit the deposits increase in thickness, but half a 


Fic. 10.— Sketch map of the outer terrace, showing the areas from which the shells 1 


have been removed. a, a, Old lodge sites. 


mile back they are scattered thinly over the fields, numerous heav- 
ier clusters marking lodge sites. On the river front the tides and 
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currents have encroached upon the original slope of the promon- 
tory (figs. 8 and 9, 7), leaving an almost vertical cliff reaching the 
full height of the lower terrace and extending in places to the sum- 
mit of the plateau. Along the crest of this cliff a section of the 
shell deposits is exposed, affording an excellent opportunity for 
study. 

On the south side of the creek the main deposit of shells occu- 
pies the margin of the nearly level plateau, some one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty feet in elevation. This mass of shells was 
not examined in detail, as it was under cultivation, but the deposit 
is several feet in thickness on the side next the creek. The area 
covered is hardly less than twenty acres. The edge of the plateau 
bordering the river front is not covered to any considerable thick- 
ness, and the narrow spur extending down to the mouth of the 
creek is almost without shells, a fact indicating clearly that, even 
at the time of aboriginal occupancy, this ridge was already too nar- 
row to accommodate dwellings. The oyster gatherers have occu- 
pied two or three of the less steep portions of the slope toward the 
creek, and the accumulations have reached as much as five feet in 
thickness. The shells have been to some extent removed from 
these spots for burning. 

The shell-deposit sites were necessarily to some extent dwelling 
or village sites, but it is believed that in many cases they were not 
the principal or permanent habitations of the people who occupied 
them. The communities concerned in the oyster fisheries of Popes 
Creek may have spent the summer farther inland, and the winter 
and spring months, during which the oyster is available, may have 
been spent here. Howsoever this may have been, the evidence of 
actual residence on this site may be seen on every hand, and the 
deposits of refuse are so extensive and the remains of articles of art 
so numerous, that this must be considered one of the most impor- 
tant aboriginal stations in the tidewater region. 

One of the most striking features of this site is the presence of 
a large number of shallow depressions distributed over the shell 
surface, manifestly marking the sites of lodges. These depressions 
are not more than a foot or two in depth and are fifteen to thirty 
feet in diameter. They are approximately circular and arranged in 
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somewhat symmetric order, and are from twenty-five to sixty feet 
apart from center to center. According to Mr Theodore Stone, a 
resident of the neighborhood, the most important line of these sites, 
now nearly obliterated, extended from the point near where the 
railway station stands, across the middle portion of the lower ter- 
race, and thence up to the highest part of the promontory. Other 
less regularly arranged lines were observed on the right and left of 
this. Mr L. M. Della was of the opinion that the house depressions 
were arranged in intersecting rows and with considerable regularity. 
When Howard & Della came to remove the shells for burning, it 
was found that the deposits were very impure within the area of 
these ancient depressions and of little value for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. The spaces between the depressions, however, were com- 
posed of comparatively pure shells, so that, as the work went on, 
the impure spots beneath the dwelling sites were left, and now in 
several instances stand as islands four to six feet in height (pl. vii, a). 
On the map (fig. 10) some thirty sites are marked, and it appears that 
there was really little regularity in the disposition of the lodges. 
Rows can be made out, but the ground was so uneven over the 
portion of the bed still preserved that alignment would have been 
difficult. These depressions in the spring of 1891 were rendered 
more than usually distinct to the observer by the growth of weeds 
and grass, which filled them, contrasting strongly with the white 
shell surface surrounding them, which was tov firm to encourage 
vegetation. The study of these ancient house sites is facilitated by 
the sections made by the lime-burners, as seen in the many vertical 
faces of the deposit thus exposed (pl. vill, a). The portions beneath 
the lodges are often dark and impure, and the layers indicate suc- 
cessive occupancy probably extending over a considerable period. 
The conditions are shown in the section (fig. 11). 

The surface stratum (about ten inches in thickness) is that part 
of the deposit disturbed by the plow. Beneath are the midden 
deposits, which have remained without disturbance since the period 
of aboriginal occupancy. Within the lodge pockets the shells are 
much blackened with vegetable matter and kitchen refuse. With 
the shells, and especially with the darker refuse, are many stone 
implements, burned and broken stones, pottery, bones of animals, 
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antlers of deer, etc. The shells between the lodge depressions, as 
seen at the right and left in the section, are comparatively free from 
other classes of refuse and of artifacts (pl. 1x, a). The valves of the 
shells are usually separated, but are rarely broken (pl. 1x, 4), a con- 


Fic. 11. — Section of deposits and lodge site. (a, a, Fire beds, layers of ashes and 


calcined shells. 6, Pure shells. ¢, Lodge depression. ) 


dition making it practically certain that the oysters were roasted or 
steamed and not broken open with knives or hammers. 

The manner of conducting the dredging work can readily be 
surmised. It is probable that here, as elsewhere, the oysters 
occurred on bars so shallow that at low tide they could be detached 
and gathered without dif- 
ficulty or inconvenience. 
Diving was no doubt re- 
sorted to on occasion, 


eee and it is fair to assume 


that the inventive genius 
of the Indian was equal 
to the task of contriving 
some device by means of 
which dredging could be 


Sore carried on from boats in 
the deeper waters. One 
Fic. 12. — Hearth of bowlders near base of shell of the drawings of John 

nee White, artist of the Roa- 
noke colony, now preserved in the British Museum, shows a 
fishing party in a dugout canoe, and one of the men is depicted 


as using a long-handled utensil that suggests a rake, although 
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it is possible that it was intended for a fish spear. On landing, 
the oysters were transported to the various feasting sites and 
lodges by means of skins, bags, or baskets, and we can readily 
picture the animated scenes that followed : the gathering of families 
and clans, the preparation of baking hearths (fig. 12) and steaming 
pits, the stone boiling in earthen pots, the feasting, and, on occasion, 
the music and dancing. On this site, beside the oyster industry, were 
carried on the various arts and customs of a primitive community : 
the gathering of stones and the shaping of stone tools, the making 
of weapons, the preparation of clay and the building and baking of 
rude caldrons; the spinning of thread and the weaving of coarse 
cloths, the making of nets and baskets, the dressing of skins, and 
the drying of meat, fish, and oysters; the carving of canoes, the 
building of lodges, the setting of fish weirs, and the planting of corn 
on favorable spots in the vicinity ; the preparation for war and the 
chase, the mummeries of the medicine-men, the torture of victims, 
the wailing for the dead, and the strange ceremonies connected with 
burial. 

Of the multitude of tools and utensils used by the inhabitants 
of this site, only those 
made of the most durable 
materials now remain. 
Objects of stone are es- 
pecially plentiful, and 
although they present 
some local peculiarities, 
they are analogous in 
every essential with the 
stone implements of all 


Fic. 13. — Mortar made of a large bowlder. 


other sites of the general 
region. The various classes of objects obtained may be enumerated 
as follows: Hearth stones, boiling stones, mortars, pestles, pitted 
stones, hammer-stones, bone-crushers, grooved axes, notched axes, 
celts, knives, arrow and spear heads, scrapers, drills, awls, net- 
sinkers, pottery, pipes, ornaments, and various forms of rejectage 
of manufacture. 

Numerous rude shallow mortars are found. They are, asa rule, 
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flattish bowlders or masses of rock, having originally a concave or 
flat side which has been utilized for grinding, or like forms that 
have been excavated sufficiently to adapt them to their purpose. 
A type specimen is given in figure 13. Another example, shown 
in fig. 14, is noteworthy in having 
been shaped about the periphery and 
base by flaking. 


The pestle or muller used in con- 


nection with the grinding basin or 
tin, os plate takes a variety of forms de- 
chipped under-surface. pendent largely on local conditions. 
Roundish bowlders, being plentiful, 

were utilized in many cases. Typical artificial forms, however, are 
not uncommon. Doctor Reynolds obtained a fine cylindrical speci- 
men sixteen inches long and two inches in diameter, with rounded 
ends. A partially finished example shaped from an oblong bowl- 
der of quartzite was collected by Mr J.C. Lang. These cylindrical 
pestles may have been used with the stone mortars, but more prob- 


ably with wooden ones for pulverizing corn, seeds, dried meat, etc. 


Fic. 15.— a, Pitted stone. 4, Pitted grinding stone (opposite sides). 


Pitted stones of small size are occasionally found. Generally 
they may be classed as hammer-stones, but there are some with 
deep and rough pits, made of light friable stone (fig. 15, @), which 
would not have been useful as hammers. In some cases there are 
two or more pits in one side, neither being central. The small 
mortar made of a bowlder (fig. 15, 4) has upon the surface 
about the mortar depression six, and on its opposite side eleven, 
small pits. It is suggested that these may have been used for 
pulverizing small quantities of paint or-other material, for hammer- 
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ing out metal, for cracking nuts, or as sockets for spindles, but it 
seems advisable for the present to classify them, so far as the pit- 
tings are concerned, with the problematical objects. 

Numerous hammer-stones are found associateu with the midden 
refuse. They are peb- 
bles or small bowlders of 
suitable shape, usually 
ovoid, which have as- 
sumed a somewhat dis- 
coidal form by continued 
use in the manufacture 
of stone implements (fig, 


16, a). In some cases 


. 7 
slight depressions have 

Fic. 16. — Hammer-stones. 
been pecked in the sides 
of the implements to facilitate their use. Other hammer-like im- 
plements are somewhat oblong bowlders of medium or small size, 


which are battered at the ends as if in rough usage (fig. 16, 4). 


Fic. 17. — Arrow and spear heads, knives, and typical rejecta of manufacture. 


Many arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives of the usual forms, 
made almost exclusively of quartz and quartzite, are found upon 
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and in the shell banks and in the fields surrounding them. The 
materials used in their manufacture are plentiful about the site, and 
considerable shop refuse is found, especially surrounding the mar- 
ginal lodge sites on the upper levels. Figure 17 includes the various 
minor flaked objects common on this site. 

Probably the most numerous class of implements are bowlders, 
generally of oblong flattish contour, which have been given rude 
edges by the removal of 
a few flakes from one 
end (fig. 18, a). These 
are common on ancient 


inhabited sites over the 
a b c 


entire Chesapeake-Poto- 
Fic. 18. Sharpened bowlders, with and without 


ane mac region. They may 
have served as axes and 
hatchets in cutting wood, in carving dug-out canoes, in breaking 
the bones of large animals, etc. They are in cases so much 
blunted by use as to be classed as hammers (fig. 18, 4). Many, 
however, show little or no trace of wear —a condition that may re- 
sult from the fact that suitable bowlders for the shaping of these 
tools are plentiful all along the face of the bluffs and on the river 
banks below, and that when an implement was needed, it was 
quickly improvised, and, after serving the immediate purpose, 
abandoned. 

The sharpened bowlders referred to above grade into another 
class of tools, made of bowlders of medium size, which, besides the 
rude flaked edge, have shallow notches broken in the sides, evi- 
dently to facilitate hafting (fig. 18, c). Doubtless these should be 
classed as axes. 

Implements and ornaments of polished stone are not numerous 
on this site, and such as have been added to our collections do not 
differ in any important particular from those of the surrounding 
country. Examples are illustrated in figure 109. 

The pottery made and used by the Popes Creek people was of 
somewhat rude construction and consisted principally of large 
sized pots or caldrons with wide mouths and bluntly pointed bases 
(fig. 20, a). These vessels are such as Would have served in cook- 
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ing the oysters and fish which constituted the principal food supply 
of the natives. They are made of a coarse shell-tempered paste, 
have thick walls, and very generally show net impressions on the 


Fic. 19. — Polished implements and pierced ornament. 


surface (fig. 20, 4). In cases, bands of very simple and incised de- 
signs are carried around the vessel beneath the rim. The type is 
characteristic of the shell middens from the Yadkin valley on the 
south to the Hudson on the north.' 

A number of bone implements were obtained from the shell 
deposits, including awls made of the bones of birds or small mam- 
mals, and a single object, perhaps a pendant, having a perforation 
at the wider end, ornamented with a number of notches on the 
margins. 

During the progress of the removal of the shells on the lower 
terrace a number of skeletons were encountered, but no observa- 
tions were made regarding the manner of burial. No cemeteries 
have been located, and it is probable that burials here, as at many 
other points in the general region, were collective, the bodies, or 
the bones simply, being kept for burial in ossuares at stated periods. 

Although the Popes Creek site is situated within a few miles of 
the upper limit of the oyster-bearing shores —the point at which 
the water becomes too fresh for their support —it was, no doubt, 
in a way the Mecca of the peoples from more northerly localities 
who had learned to appreciate the oyster as a means of suste- 
nance. The great bulk of the refuse may thus in a measure be 


1 For a detailed description of the Popes Creek pottery, with illustrations, see 
Holmes in 7wentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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accounted for. But it is observed that deposits of almost equal im- 
portance occur along the salt-water shores of the Chesapeake and 
all of its main tributaries, and one can hardly make a landing be- 


Fic. 20. — a, Fragment of pottery with net impressions. 4, Clay impression from 
pottery fragment showing net. ( 3, ) 
tween Richmond and Havre de Grace without encountering mid- 
dens composed largely of oyster shells, or the sites from which 
they have been removed in recent years. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE POWHATAN CONFEDERACY, PAST AND 
PRESENT 


By JAMES MOONEY 


In our study of Virginia Indian history, two facts must be borne 
in mind — first, the Indians under the jurisdiction of Powhatan and 
his successors constituted but one of several tribal groups within 
the limits of the future state, and occupied only a proportionate 
share of its territory ; and second, the Jamestown colonists of 1607 
were not the first whites with whom the natives came in contact, or 
even the earliest to attempt a settlement. 

Whether or not Sebastian Cabot, in 1498, had coasted so far 
south as Virginia, it is certain that Verazzano, in 1524, and Gomez 
a year later, landed in the neighborhood of Chesapeake bay, the 
latter taking formal possession for the King of Spain. Throughout 
the remainder of the 16th century the Virginia coast was frequently 
raided by Spanish slave hunters from the West Indies, and in 1570 
the Jesuit Father Segura, with seven other priests and a number of 
lay companions, established a mission, which, after a brief existence, 
was destroyed by the natives, the whole company being massacred 
excepting one Indian boy. The massacre was revenged by Men- 
endez some time afterward. Raleigh's abortive attempts at settle- 
ment on Roanoke island in 1584-87 were outside the boundaries 
of Virginia, but the unfortunate result must have been known and 
discussed among all the tribes of the Chesapeake region. Strachey 
(ca. 1616) even claims that Powhatan himself was responsible for 
the destruction of the colony. The Jamestown colonists landed 
among a people who already knew and hated the whites. 

The present state of Virginia has an area of 42,627 square 
miles, of which the tribes of the Powhatan confederacy held some- 
what more than 8,000, or about one-fifth of the whole, being the 
eastern tidewater section together with the two counties on the 
Eastern shore. Their western boundary was about the geologic 
break line marked by the falls of the principal rivers at Great Falls 
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on the Potomac, Fredericksburg on the Rappahannock, Richmond 
on the James, and Petersburg on the Appomattox, and thence 
following the Blackwater divide by Suffolk to the coast. Strachey, 
indeed, if not also Smith,! makes Powhatan’s dominion extend to 
the head of Chesapeake bay, but there is abundant evidence in the 
early records that the Maryland tribes were enemies to those of 
Virginia, and held themselves independent. Those on the eastern 
shore of Virginia also seem to have been practically independent, 
as might have been inferred from the wide interval of water by 
which they were separated from the others ; but as they spoke the 
Powhatan language and were within the Virginia jurisdiction, we 
may consider them with the Powhatan confederacy. 

The twenty-eight Powhatan tribes enumerated in detail by Smith 
as existing in 1607,? numbered, according to his estimate, about 
2,385 fighting men; but as he omits from this count the people of 
Warraskoyac and of several other “ king’s houses” or tribal capi- 
tals indicated on his map, we are probably justified in making it a 
round 2,500. Strachey, writing about 1616, makes it 3,320, but 
some of his figures are plainly too high.* Taking the lower esti- 
mate we should have, on a reasonable calculation, a total popula- 
tion for the confederacy of about 8,500, or about one inhabitant to 
the square mile. The same territory has now a population of con- 
siderably more than half a million. By way of comparison it may 
be stated that the Tuscarora, the leading tribe of eastern North 
Carolina, were estimated a century later at 1,200 fighting men in 

'Strachey, /istory of Trauaile into Virginia, Hakluyt Society ed., 48, 1849. 
Smith (Arber ed., 351, 1884) states that the people of Accomack and Acohanock were 
subject to Powhatan. It is not clear from the wording of the paragraph whether or not 
he means to include any of the Maryland tribes in the same statement, but on the pre- 
ceding page he says that the Sasquesahanocks (Conestoga) at the head of the bay were 
scarcely known to Powhatan. His map extends the name ‘‘ Powhatan’’ into lower 
Maryland. The Powhatan were Algonquian, the Conestoga were Iroquoian. 

2Smith, Gen. //ist. Va. (1624), Arber ed., 347-8, 1884. In Smith’s ///story, in 
the 1612 edition (Arber ed., 91-55), he includes the ‘*‘ Warraskoyacks’’ at 40 fighting 
men, but puts the Payankatanke at 40, the Patawomeke at 160, and the Chickahamania 
at ‘*neere 200”’ fighting men. By the treaty with the Chickahamania in 1614 (Smith, 
Virginia, Arber ed., 515), they agreed to be ready at any time to furnish 300 fighting 


men to the aid of the English. This agrees with Strachey’s estimate about the same 
period. 


3Strachey, Virginia, Hakluyt Society ed., 56-62, 1849. 
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fifteen towns (Lawson), while the powerful Iroquois confederates 
of New York were estimated in 1689 at 12,850 souls. 

Back of the Powhatan were other tribes of alien lineage and hos- 
tile to the tidewater people. On the upper Rappahannock were 
the confederated Mannahoac, and on the upper James the confed- 
erated Monacan, both apparently of Siouan stock and of ruder 
culture than the Powhatan. Southwest were the Nottoway and 
Meherrin of Iroquoian stock, on the rivers of those names, and on 
intimate terms with the kindred Tuscarora of North Carolina. 
Farther toward the southwest, on the upper waters of the Roanoke, 
were the Occaneechi, probably also of Siouan stock. Beyond 
them in the mountains about upper New river were the Mohetan, 
or Moketan, for whom we seem to have but a single authority, of 
date 1671.' The Richahecrian, or Rickohockan, who came down 
from the mountains in 1656 and made bloody invasion of the low- 
lands,? appear to be identical with the Cherokee, and can not fairly 
be considered a Virginia people. 

As it was nearly a century after the founding of Jamestown 
before the white settlements extended beyond tidewater, we hear 
but little of these inland tribes until they were already far advanced 
toward ultimate extinction through wars, disease, and invasion by 
the dispossessed tribes. It is therefore impossible to form any def- 
inite calculation of their original population. We know that the 
Nottoway were a strong and influential tribe in the first settlement 
period, that in 1669, by official census, they largely outnumbered 
the principal Powhatan tribes, and that they retained their name and 
language as late as 1820. The Meherrin, by the same census of 
1669, were then equal in number to the Pamunkey — originally the 
strongest tribe of the Powhatan confederacy. We know that the 
principal Monacan town, above Richmond, was still an important 
Indian center in 1670, and that the language of the Occaneechi was 
at one time the trade language over a large area. The Mannahoac, 
being wandering hunters for the greater part, were probably not 
numerous. As the fertile Shenandoah valley remained unknown 

! Batts Exploration, 1671, in V. Y. Co/. Docs., 1, 194-97, 1853; see also Bush- 
nell, in this number, especially pp. 51-52. 

2 Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 245, 327, 1886. 
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until about 1720, there is no record of its earlier history ; but we 
can hardly believe that it was without Indian occupancy. 

Making due allowance for the difference between mountain and 
lowland, and between hunting and agricultural or fishing habit, it 
seems reasonable to assume for these inland tribal groups — Man- 
nahoac, Monacan, Nottoway, Meherrin, Occaneechi, and Mohetan 
— holding altogether four-fifths of the area of Virginia, a total orig- 
inal population at least equal to that of the single tribal group con- 
centrated in the remaining one-fifth or tidewater section. This 
would give some 17,000 Indians as a conservative estimate for the 
whole state. The present population for the same area is, in round 
numbers, 2,000,000.!' 

This aboriginal population is now entirely extinct, with the ex- 
ception of the 709 mixed-bloods of Powhatan stock. The Notto- 
way died where they had always lived, their last notice in history 
being in 1820, when they numbered but 27, all told, of whom only 
three spoke their own language.’ It is possible that some negroes 
of Southampton county may properly claim a strain of Nottoway 
blood. The Meherrin faded out at an earlier period. The other 
inland tribes, after having been driven south by the conquering 
Iroquois and back again by the Carolina settlers, until completely 
broken, were finally gathered by Governor Spotswood, about 1712, 
at Fort Christanna, near the present Lawrenceville, in Brunswick 
county. They numbered then altogether less than 1,000 souls. 
The Tuscarora war, the continued attacks of the Iroquois, and the 
aggressions of the whites, with their own acquired vices, hastened 
their decline until, about the year 1740, under the names of Saponi 
and Tutelo, the few survivors removed to the north and placed 
themselves under the protection of their old enemies, the Iroquois. 
The last full-blood died on the Grand River reserve, Ontario, in 
1871.5 

To return now to the Powhatan. Following Jefferson, it is 
commonly said that their confederacy consisted of 30 tribes. 


' The census of 1990 gives 1,854,184. 

2 Morse, Aepfort on Indian Affairs, 31, 1822. 

3 For detailed account of these inland tribes see Mooney, Siowan Tribes of the East, 
Bulletin 22, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1894. .- 
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This is approximate, but not exact. Smith (1607), our first and prin- 
cipal authority, names 28 tribes, giving the fighting strength of each, 
in his text, but indicates on his map 36 “ king’s houses,” or tribal 
capitals. The whole number of villages large and small, within the 
territory of the confederacy, as shown on the map, is 161. A man- 
uscript authority of 1622' says that the confederacy comprised “ 32 
Kingdomes.” Strachey, about 1616, gives a list of 32 chief juris- 
dictions, of which only about half are identifiable with those of 
Smith’s list. He assigns, however, two chiefs to the Appamattock, 
four to the Nandsamund, and three to the Pamunkey, thus reducing 
the number of distinct tribes to 26. The census of 1669, by which 
time the natives had been wasted by more than half a century of 
almost constant warfare, has the names of only 11 of the Powhatan 
tribes noted by Smith, together with five others apparently resulting 
from shifting and new combinations of the broken remnants. In 
1705, according to Beverley, there remained only six settlements in 
existence on the mainland and nine on the Eastern shore, besides a 
few scattered individuals, the whole numbering together some 350 
men, or perhaps 1,170 in all. Thus within a single century the 
formidable Powhatan confederacy had wasted to about one-seventh 
of its original strength. 

This result had been brought about by three Indian wars — in 
1622, 1644, and 1675 —together with constant killings and destruc- 
tions on a smaller scale; by a system of clearances and man hunts 
inaugurated in 1644 and continued for some years; by smallpox 
and other epidemics ; and by the general demoralization resulting 
from subjection to the conquering race. 

Following is the statement of the Powhatan population, in fight- 
ing men, for the first century of colonization, as given by Smith in 
1607,” Strachey about 1616,* the Virginia census of 1669,‘ and 
Beverley in 1705.° The discrepancy in the names of the various 
lists is probably due to the progressive combination of broken tribes 


1See Mr Bushnell’s article in this number, p. 32. 
2Smith, Virginia, Arber ed., 347-351, 1885. 
3Strachey, Virginia, Hakluyt Society ed., 56-62, 1849. 
4Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 325-326, 1886. 

5 Beverley, Virginia, book 111, 62-63, 1705. 
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of new villages. 


3 
4 
5 


Kecoughtans 


Paspaheghes 


SMITH 
1607 
20 
40 


Chickahamanians, nearly 250 


Weanocks 
Arrowhatocks 
Powhatan 
Appamatucks 


(Juiyougcohanocks 


Nandsamunds 
Chesapeacks 
Youghtanund 
Mattapament 


Pamaunkee, nearly 


Werawocomoco 
Chiskiack 
Payankatanke 
Cuttatawomen | 
Moraughtacunds 
Rapahanock 
Cuttatawomen II 
Nantaughtacund 
Wighcocomoco 
Sekacawone 
Onawmanient 
-atawomekes 
Tauxenent 
Acohanock 
Accomack 


100 


40 
60 


25 
200 


STRACHEY CENSUS BEVERLEY 
1616 1669 1705 
30 
40 
300 60 16 + 
100 15 
60 
5° 10 
120 not above 
seven families ”’ 
60 
200 45 20 


100 Cassapecock ? 100 


60 


50 or 60 


30 
100 

over 200 
40 

40 

80 


Additional ‘king’ s houses” 
on Smith's map : 


Warraskorack 
Orapaks 


Opiscopank (on Rappahannock ) 
Pissaseck (on Rappahannock ) 


(on Potomac) 


7 
140 20 
300 50 40 
40 
3° 
30 ‘‘a few families ”’ 
50 
7° 3 
40 
60 
50 


4 
6 
7 
{ 9 
10 
II 
12 30 
300 
14 40 
15 40 or 50 
16 
17 30 
18 80 
19 100 
20 20 
21 150 
1, 22 130 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
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7 Menapucunt 
8 Kupkipcock 


these were the three principal settlements of the 


6 Uttamussak From Smith and Strachey references it appears that 
} Pamunkey, No. 13 


Besides the 18 names in Strachey’s list which are identifiable 
with names on Smith’s list or map, Strachey has also the following : 
Cantaunkack, 100 men; Mummapacune, 100 men ; Pataunck, 100 
men; Kaposecocke, 400 men ; Pamareke, 400 men ; Shamapa, 100 
men; Chepecho, 300 men; Paraconos, 10 men—a total of 26 
tribal jurisdictions, estimated by Strachey to comprise 3,320 fight- 
ing men. 

In addition to the 11 names in the census of 1069 which are 
identifiable with ‘Smith's list, the same census has also the follow- 
ing: Powchyicks, 30 bowmen; Totas-Chees, 40 bowmen ; Porto- 
baccoes, 60 bowmen; Mattehatique (included with Nanzcattico, 
alias Nantaughtacund); Appomatux (Westmoreland county and 
distinct from the tribe on the river of that name), 10 bowmen —a 
total of 16 tribal communities with 605 fighting men, exclusive of 
the Eastern shore, which is not noted. 

Beverley gives definite figures only for the two or three principal 
remnant tribes, but says that all the Indians of Virginia together 
could not then raise 500 fighting men, including the Nottoway and 
Meherrin, whom he puts at about 130. This might leave about 
350 for the Powhatan tribes, including those on the Eastern shore, 
or from 1,150 to 1,200 souls. The remnants of the Siouan tribes 
already noted had not yet been gathered at Fort Christanna, but 
were at that time shifting about in central Carolina. 

When the English landed at Jamestown in 1607, the Powhatan 
confederacy was a thing of recent origin. According to Smith’s 
statement, which is borne out by Strachey, Powhatan, who was 
probably not yet sixty years of age at that time, had inherited only 
the territories of Powhatan, Arrowhatock, Appamatuck, Pamaunkee, 
Youghtanund, and Mattapament, all the other tribes and territories 
being reported as his own conquests.' The six original tribes oc- 
cupied the territory extending some 25 miles around Richmond, and 
comprised some 520, or about one-fifth of the approximate 2,500 


'Smith, lirginia, Arber ed., 375; Strachey, Virginia, 49. On page 347 Smith 
includes also Werawocomoco and Chiskiack. 
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fighting men under his jurisdiction at the settlement period. Of 
these, the Pamunkey outnumbered all the other five together, and 
appear to have been the original nucleus of the confederacy, which 
probably had its beginning about the same period which Hewitt 
assigns for the formation of the Iroquois league, viz, 1570. The 
essential difference between the two was that, whereas the Iroquois 
league was founded upon mutual accommodation and common in- 
terest, the Powhatan confederacy was founded on conquest and 
despotic personal authority, and consequently fell to pieces with 
the death of the master, while the Iroquois league still exists with 
much of the old-time form. 

As an example of Powhatan’s methods, we are told how, in 1608, 
for some infraction of his authority, he made a night attack on the 
Piankatank tribe, slaughtered all the men who could not escape, 
and carried off the women as captives.'_ Some years before he had 
taken advantage of the death of the chief of the Kecoughtan to in- 
vade their territory, kill all who made resistance, and transport the 
rest bodily to his own country, finally settling them at Piankatank, 
which he had previously depopulated.*_ In the same way, on the 
strength of an ominous prophecy, he had exterminated the entire 
Chesapeak tribe and transplanted a colony of his own people in the 
desolated territory.* To make his position more secure, he placed 
his sons or brothers as chiefs in several principal towns, while he 
himself ruled in his own capital.‘ From all accounts, he was greatly 
feared and implicitly obeyed, governing rather by his own person- 
ality than according to tribal custom. The powerful Chickahominy, 
however, although accepting him as over-lord, maintained their own 
home rule, and took an early opportunity to put themselves under 
the protection of the English.” 

The displacement of the native tribes began almost with the 
finishing of the first stockade. The English, being ill supplied with 
provisions and not yet in position to procure more by their own 

1 Smith, Virginia, Arber ed., 378, 1885 ; Strachey, Virginia, 36. 

2 Strachey, Virginia, 36, 61. 

3Ibid., 101, 105. 

*See Strachey, 56-62. 


® Strachey, 61; Smith, 51, 347, 515; Hamor, 7rue Discourse of Virginia (1615), 
y 51, 347, 515 5 
Albany ed., 11 [1860]. . 
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labor, proceeded to live off the country, making constant demands 
which the helpless savages were not strong enough to resist. For 
instance, a foraging party was sent to Nandsamund to procure 400 
bushels of corn that the Indians had promised in order to save 
their canoes, which the white men had seized and were coolly 
chopping to pieces. It was now winter, and the Indians pleaded 
that their corn was near spent —they had already loaded the first 
visitors with as much as the boats could carry —and that Pow- 
hatan had told them to keep the rest for themselves. So, “ upon 
the discharging of our muskets they all fled and shot not an arrow. 
The first house we came to we set on fire, which when they per- 
ceived they desired we would make no more spoil and they would 
give us half they had. How they collected it I know not, but 


before night they loaded our three boats.”’ Continuing, they visited 
one town after another, but found all the people fled until they 
reached Apamatuck, ‘where we found not much; that they had 
we equally divided,’ leaving the owners copper and other trinkets 
in payment. 

On another occasion “‘ we, having so much threatened their ruin 
and the razing of their houses, boats, and weirs,” the frightened 
Indians promised, ‘‘ though they wanted themselves, to fraught our 
ship and bring it aboard to avoid suspicion. So that, five or six 
days after, from all parts of the country within ten or twelve miles, 
in the extreme frost and snow, they brought us provision on their 
naked backs.” 

The result of it all was that before the colony was two years old 
the principal Indian settlements had been seized by the white men, 
Powhatan had withdrawn from his place within easy reach of James- 
town to a remote town on the head of Chickahominy river, and kill- 
ings and burnings had become so frequent that no Englishman was 
safe alone outside the stockade of the fort. 

Open war on a large scale was deferred, however, until 1622, 
when Powhatan had been four years dead and his brother Ope- 
chancanough had succeeded to the Indian government. Poca- 
hontas, for whose sake her father had restrained his own hostile 
feeling, had died before him. On March 22, 1622 (0. s.), Ope- 
chancanough began the war with a simultaneous and unexpected 
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attack upon almost every settlement and plantation within the limits 
of the colony, by which 347 men, women, and children were mas- 
sacred in the space of a few hours, most of them without the 
slightest chance for defending themselves, their lifeless bodies being 
mangled and abused in regular savage fashion.' The Indians of 


the Eastern shore took no part in the massacre or the consequent 
war. The people of Potomac also remained friendly until driven to 
hostility by the massacre of a number of their people. 

By this time, however, the colony had increased to nearly 4,000, 
so that in spite of the number thus slaughtered —“ there being yet, 
God be praised, eleven parts of twelve remaining ’’ — there was no 
question of the outcome as soon as the settlers could organize for 
defence and retaliation. It is probable that the Powhatan confed- 
erates themselves were by this time reduced to a smaller num- 
ber, even supposing that they could be held together to act as 
a unit. 

Immediately on receipt of the news at home, orders were for- 
warded to the governor of the colony “to root out [the Indians] 
from being any longer a people. ... Wherefore, as they have 
merited, let them have a perpetual war without peace or truce, and, 
although they have desired it, without mercy, too.’ Exception 
was made, however, “ for the preservation of the younger people of 
both sexes, whose bodies may by labor and service become profit- 
able.” Women were not included in this exception, but were 
doomed with the men.? To accomplish the extermination, instruc- 
tions were given to starve the Indians by burning and spoiling their 
corn fields, to hire the neighboring tribes to bring in their heads, 
and to organize and keep constantly in the field bands of armed 
men to “pursue and follow them, surprising them in their habita- 
tions, interrupting them in their hunting, burning their towns, de- ‘ 
molishing their temples, destroying their canoes, plucking up their 
weirs, carrying away their corn, and depriving them of whatsoever 
may yield them succor or relief.’’ Special rewards were promised 


‘Smith, Arber ed., 572-583; Waterhouse, etc., in Neill, Company of 
London, 317-346, 1869. 

2 Instructions from London Company, Aug. 1, 1622, in Neill, l7rginia Company 
-of London, 331, 1869. * 
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for the seizure of any of the chiefs, with ‘“‘a great and singular re- 
ward’ to any one who could take Opechancanough.' 

In January, 1623, the Virginia council reported to the home 
office that they had anticipated instructions by setting upon the In- 
dians in all places, and that by computation and by the confession 
of the Indians themselves, *‘ we have slain more of them this year 
than hath been slain before since the beginning of the colony.” * 

By this war the Indians were so reduced in numbers and means 
that for more than twenty years there was doubtful truce, when 
Opechancanough determined upon a final effort, although now so 
old and feeble that he was no longer able to walk or even to open 
his eyes without help. As before, the rising began with sudden 
surprise and massacre, April 18, 1644 (0. s.), along the whole 
border, but with the heaviest attack along Pamunkey river, where 
the blind and decrepit but still unconquered chief commanded in 
person, carried about by his men from place to place. The number 
of whites killed in this second massacre is variously stated from 
300 to 500, the discrepancy being due to the fact that the colony 
was now so well advanced and the settlements spread out over so 
much territory that exact accounting was neither so easy nor of so 
much importance as in 1622. 

We have few details of this war, in which this time the advantage 
was so immensely on the side of the English that the result is 
summed up in the report of the Assembiy in March, 1646, that the 
Indians were then “ so routed and dispersed that they are no longer 
a nation, and we now suffer only from robbery by a few starved 
outlaws.” * 

The same Assembly authorized other expeditions and the build- 
of forts along the border. In the end, Opechancanough was taken 
and brought to Jamestown, where he was shot in prison by one of 
his guards. His successor, in October, 1646, made a treaty of 
submission by which the Indians agreed to abandon everything 
below the falls on James (Richmond) and Pamunkey (near Han- 


1 Instructions from London Company, ibid., 331-32. 

2Report of Governor and Council, Jan. 20, 1623, Neill, Virginia Company, 365, 
1869. We modernize the spelling. 

3 Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 191, 1886. 
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over ?) rivers, and to restrict themselves on the north to the territory 
between the York and the Rappahannock.' 

In 1654, on occasion of another Indian alarm, a large force was 
ordered against the Indians on Rappahannock river, but no details 
of the result are given.*. In the next year the Indian lands were 
made inalienable except by permission of the Assembly.° 

In 1656 large body of strange Indians, called Richahecrians 
(possibly Cherokee), came down from the mountains and made 
camp at the falls of James river, apparently to start a friendly 
acquaintance for trade purposes. A force of 100 men, however, 
under Col. Edward Hill, was sent to drive them back. Totopotomoi, 
chief of the Pamunkey, joined the expedition with 100 of his own 
men. The result was disastrous. The English were defeated, the 
Pamunkey chief and most of his men were killed, and Hill was 
obliged to make terms with the Richahecrians, for which he was 
afterward brought to trial by the Assembly.' 

In 1675 came another Indian war, involving Maryland as well 
as Virginia, and known in history as Bacon’s Rebellion from the 
fact that the leader of the Virginia volunteers acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the colonial governor, Berkeley. The immediate cause 
was a series of small raids upon the Virginia frontier by Indians 
from Maryland, either refugees fleeing before the Iroquois, or, ac- 
cording to Beverley, instigated to mischief by the jealousy of New 
York traders.° A force of 1,000 men, including cavalry, was au- 
thorized against the Pndians, and it was made death, with for- 
feiture of estate, to sell, directly or indirectly, powder or firearms to 
Indians. The tribes most concerned were the Susquehanna (Con- 
estoga) and Doeg (Nanticoke ?) of Maryland, with the Occaneechi 
and others of western Virginia. The broken Powhatan tribes, 


'For the war of 1644-46, see Beverley, //istory of Virginia, bk. 1, 50-53, 17¢5 ; 
Neill, lirginia Carolorum, 178-194, 1886; Drake, /adians of N. Am., bk. Iv, 21- 
22, 1848. 

2 Neill, lirginia Carolorum, 238, 1886. 

3Ibid., 242. 

‘Neill, lirginia Carolorum, 245, 1886; Burk, lirginia, 1, 105, 1805; Drake, 
Indians of N. Am., bk, 1, 22, 1848; T. M., Bacon’s Rebellion (1705), reprint in 
Force’s 7racts, 1, 1835. 

5 Beverley, lirginia, bk. 1, 69, 1705. 
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under the woman chief, Queen Anne of Pamunkey, took no part in 
the hostitities, but suffered, as usual, in the result. In 1677 the war 
was brought toa close by a general treaty of peace with all the 
tribes in relation with the Virginia government, by which they sub- 
mitted to the English authority and were confirmed in the posses- 
sion of their tribal lands, subject each to an annual quitrent of three 
arrows and a tribute of beaver skins. At the same time they bound 
themselves to give immediate notice of the appearance of any 
strange Indians on the frontier, and to be ready to furnish a quota 
of men when required to serve against an enemy. The queen of 
Pamunkey, widow of Totopotomoi, already mentioned, was recog- 
nized in certain special dignities. The signatory tribes were the 
Pamunkey, Appamattoc, Weanoc, Nansemond, Nantaughtacund, 
and Portabaccos —all of the old Powhatan confederacy ; with the 
Nottoway, Meherrin, Monacan, and Saponi.' 

This treaty may be considered to mark the end of the Indian 
period. Henceforth the dwindling tribes appear chiefly as appeal- 
ing for protection or justice, the chronic grievance being trespass 
upon their reserved lands. From various references it is evident 
that Indian slavery was common even after peace had come, and 
this probably hastened the process of intermixture with the negro 
race. Their last appearance in treaty negotiations was at Albany, 
in 1722, when, through the efforts of the governors of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, the Iroquois made definite promise to 
refrain from further inroads upon the Virginia tribes, among whom 
were named the Nansemond, Pamunkey, and Chickahominy, with 
the Nottoway, Meherrin, and Christanna Indians, under which last 
name were included the remnants of the Siouan tribes of the 
East.? 


According to Beverley’s statement, as already noted, the whole 


‘Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 346-385, 1886; Beverley, lirginia, bk. 1, 68, pas- 
sim, 1705; Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, 54, 1894; Virginia Colonial Records, 
with treaty and bibliography of Bacon's Rebellion, in Ia. Mag. of Hist. and Biography, 
XIV, no. 3, Richmond, Jan., 1907. We have standardized the tribal spellings. 

2 This seems to be the treaty meant by Jefferson (.Vo/es on lirginia, Boston ed., 
131, 1802). There is no record in the New ork Colonial Documents of any similar 
treaty in 1685, as stated by him, but in 1682 a like arrangement was made at Albany in 
behalf of the Maryland indians. 
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Indian population within the explored portions of Virginia, numbered, 
in 1705, fewer than 500 able men, of whom the Powhatan remnants 
may have had 350. The combined white and negro population at 
the same period amounted to perhaps 100,000 souls.’ In 1723 
the Nansemond petitioned Virginia for help, saying that North 
Carolina had surveyed their whole remaining lands, and that her 
citizens were building their houses upon the Indian corn fields.? In 
1699 the Accohanock Indians of the Eastern shore had made similar 
complaint that “the English have seated upon all the lands which 
were reserved to the Indians by the Articles of Peace” (1677), and 
that ‘the Indians not having any lands of their own” were in great 
poverty and necessity.” In 1786 the Gingaskin Indians [Gangascoe, 
of Beverley |, also of the Eastern shore and representing the old 
Accomac, in petition to the Virginia government stated that “it 
must be remembered on record that but a small pittance was 
allowed us of our wide-extended territories for our subsistence, and 
small as it is, we understand, by the application of some or one 
gentleman who claims it as his right, it is perhaps to be wrested 
from being possessed by your already much distressed and unhappy 
petitioners.” * Always consistently the same story. 

In his Notes on Virginia, written originally in 1781, Jefferson 
has a paragraph on the condition of the Powhatan remnant at that 
time, which contains as many misstatements as could well be 
crowded into the same number of lines : 

Very little can now be discovered of the subsequent history of these 
tribes severally. The Chickahominies removed, about the year 1661, to 
Mattapony River. Their chief, with one from each of the tribes of the 
Pamunkies and Mattaponies, attended the treaty of Albany in 1685. 
‘This seems to have been the last chapter in their history. ‘They retained, 
however, their separate name so late as 1705, and were at length blended 
with the Pamunkies and Mattaponies, and exist at present only under 
their names. There remain of the Mattaponies three or four inen only, 
and they have more negro than Indian blood in them. They have lost 
their language, have reduced themselves, by voluntary sales, to about fifty 
'See Jefferson’s census of tithes, Notes on Virginia, Boston ed., 117, 1802. 

2 Virginia State Papers, 1, 205, 1879. 

3 Ibid., 65. 


‘TIbid., 214. The name is given as Lingaskin, by error of reading. 
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acres of land, which lie on the river of their own name, and have from time 
to time been joining the Pamunkies, from whom they are distant but 1o 
miles. The Pamunkies are reduced to about 10 or 12 men, tolerably 
pure from mixture with other colors. ‘The older ones among them pre- 
serve their language in a small degree, which are the last vestiges on 
earth, as far as we know, of the Powhatan language. They have about 
300 acres of very fertile land on Pamunkey River, so encompassed by 
water that a gate shuts in the whole.' 

The grossest error in this paragraph is in regard to the Chicka- 
hominy. From a petition of 1689 it appears that they, or some of 
them, had temporarily joined the Pamunkey to escape the inroads 
of the Seneca (i. e., here, the Iroquois). This removal did not take 
place about 1661. We know from the census of 1669 that it must 
have been subsequent to the latter date, and it probably occurred 
in consequence of the invasion of northern tribes which brought 
about Bacon’s Rebellion in 1675. There is no record of any Vir- 
ginia tribes attending at Albany in 1685, and the date should be 
1722—nearly forty years later. So far from the name being 
extinct, the tribe is still, as it probably was from the beginning, the 
largest of the confederacy. Both Mattapony and Pamunkey must 
have been much more numerous than represented, and with more 
speakers of the old language, while the Nansemond, and the con- 
siderable remnant still existing in 1781 on the Eastern shore and in 
some of the tidewater ‘necks,’’ are not noted at all. The main 
reserve contains 800 acres instead of 300, as stated.” 

In 1844 the Rev. E. A. Dalrymple collected a few words from 
the Pamunkey, which, however, with the single. exception of the 
word for “one,” xekkut (necut in Smith’s Vocabulary), are open to 
grave suspicion.’ In 1891 Dr Albert S. Gatschet, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, made a short visit to them, and in 1894 
Mr John G. Pollard published a brief bulletin describing their con- 
dition and form of government at that time.‘ 

' Jefferson (1781), Notes on lirginia, Boston ed., 131, 1802, 

2In the same paragraph Jefferson states that the Nottoway were then reduced to a 
few women, not a male being left, although nearly forty years later, according to 
Morse’s official report, there were still 27 on the reservation, several of whom spoke the 
language. Jefferson’s identification of the Monacan as Tuscarora is also incorrect. 


3In Historical Magazine, N. Y., ist s., 1, 182, 1858. 
4 The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia, Bulletin 17, Bur. Am. Ethnol., 1894. 
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In 1889 the present writer had undertaken a study of the Indian 
history and tribal remains of the south Atlantic region from Dela- 
ware river to Savannah river. As a preliminary, 1,000 circular 
letters, requesting information in regard to Indian local names, 
ancient remains, and survivors of pure or mixed Indian origin, were 
sent out over the region under consideration, resulting in the 
securing of considerable valuable information. This was followed 
up by correspondence and library investigation, some results of 
which were published in the American Anthropologist from time to 
time, together with a bulletin publication by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology in 1894." 

Replies from the Eastern shore, where Beverley’s statement 
might make 500 or 600 Indians, were to the effect that the few who 
remained at the beginning of the last century had become so mixed 
with negro blood that in the general alarm occasioned by the Nat 
Turner slave rising in 1831 they had been classed as full negroes 
and driven from their homes, so that their identity was lost. Later 
information tends to confirm this ; but, as there are still individuals 
among the Maryland negroes who claim strains of Nanticoke, Pis- 
cataway, and Wicocomoco blood, it is possible that others yet keep 
up the name of Gingaskin, or Accohannock. In this connection it 
is in place to state that there is undoubtedly a considerable infusion 
of Indian blood among the negroes of the whole south Atlantic 
tidewater region. 

On the mainland, the circular replies and later correspondence 
indicated the existence of several bodies and scattered families of 
Indian descent, besides those having state recognition under the 
names of Pamunkey and Mattapony. Upon a theory which proved 
to be correct, it was assumed that the largest bodies of Indian ad- 
mixture would still be found where the largest tribes had originally 
resided. Smith, in 1607, estimated six Powhatan tribes as having 
each more than 100 warriors, viz: Pamunkey (300), Chickahominy 

(250), Potomac (over 200), Nansemond (200), Nantaughtacund 
(150), and Wicocomoco (130). Of these the Pamunkey, Nanse- 
mond, Chickahominy, and Wicocomoco still kept the name in 1705, 
and were reported at about 40, 30, 16, and 3 bowmen, respectively, 


1 The Siouan Tribes of the East, Bull. 22, Bur. Am. Ethnol., Washington, 1894. 
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besides four other small bodies.' Following this clue, the country 
east of Richmond and south of Norfolk was visited in 1899 and 
again in 1901, resulting in the discovery that not only the Pamunkey 
and Mattapony, but also the ancient Chickahominy and Nansemond, 
were still represented by several hundred mixed-bloods. Smaller 
groups of the same mixed pedigree were also heard of, but not visited. 

In all of these bands the blood of three races is commingled, 
with the Indian blood sufficiently preponderating to give stamp to 
the physiognomy and hair characteristics. It is probable that from 
intermarriage nearly the same mixture is in all alike, although it 
does not show equally in the features. Thus, many would pass 
among strangers as ordinary negroes ; a few show no trace of any 
but white blood ; while a few families and individuals might pass as 
full-blood Indians in any western tribe. Notwithstanding the large 
percentage of negro blood, the Indian race feeling is strong. This 
is due largely, according to their own statement, to the fact that 
intermixture was frequently forced upon them in the old days, with 
the deliberate purpose of claiming their children for slavery. Their 
one great dread is that their wasted numbers may lose their iden- 
tity by absorption in the black race, and against this they have 
struggled for a full century. As we have seen, it was this cause 
which led to the dispersal of the Eastern shore remnant in 1831, 
and harsh measures were enforced upon the other Indians at the 
same time. In 1859, under the alarm produced by the John Brown 
raid, they again fell under suspicion, and the Pamunkey, in spite of 
state recognition as Indians, were temporarily disarmed, while the 
unorganized bands were subjected to worse treatment. In the Civil 
war a number joined the Union service as soldiers, guides, or sea- 
men, while some fled to Canada to avoid conscription in the Con- 
federate service. Intermarriage with the negro race is now for- 
bidden by Pamunkey law and frowned upon in the other bands. 
To prevent annoyance when traveling, under recent Virginia legis- 
lation, the Pamunkey now carry official certificates of tribal mem- 
bership ; and for similar reasons the unorganized Chickahominy and 
Nansemond are now making strong effort for state recognition as 
Indian tribes, such as is accorded the Pamunkey and Mattapony 
and the so-called “Croatan Indians”’ of North Carolina. 


1See Beverley’s statement, already noted. 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 9-10. 
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They have entirely lost their aboriginal language and customs, 
if we except their devotion to the water, and differ but little from 
their white neighbors. According to the statements of several per- 
sons of middle age, their parents some fifty years ago had conver- 
sational knowledge of the old language. Even this knowledge 
must have been limited, as the present writer, by the most careful 
search, could find but one old man, William W. Weaver, a Nanse- 
mond, from whom even half a dozen words could be obtained. He 
was then so feeble, mentally and physically, that he could not be 
questioned with any satisfaction. He died about a year later, in 
1902, and with him faded away the last echo of the Powhatan as a 
living language. From the distribution of the original tribes and 
their former jealousies, it is probable that the language had several 
well-marked dialects. 

On account of the old man’s condition, even the half-dozen 
words obtained from him needed confirmation by his son, then fifty- 
three years of age, who claimed to have remembered them from his 
father. They are given- here for what they may be worth, with 
comparison from the Powhatan vocabularies of Smith and Strachey, 
and the cognate Pampticough of North Carolina, of Lawson: 


Nansemond Smith Strachey  Pampticough (Lawson) 
One nikatwin necut nekut weembot 
Two  nakatwin ningh ninge neshinnauh 
Three nikwasati nuss nousough nish-wonner 
Four toisiaw’ yowgh yeough yau-ooner 
Five  misha’naw paranske umperren 


dog marimo 


attemous 


The appended census of the four principal bands, in 1901, was 
compiled from information furnished in conference by the principal 
men of each band, and may therefore be considered as an official 
statement of their membership as recognized by themselves. The 
figures are probably nearly the same today. 

Practically all of them can read and write. All are consistent 
members of the Baptist Church, maintaining their own church and 
school organizations; they are self-supporting, industrious, law- 
abiding, and hospitable, with no paupers or criminals, and consti- 
tute in every way a worthy factor in the community. 
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THE PAMUNKEY 

The Pamunkey are the remnant of the nucleus tribe of the old 
confederacy, and the lineal descendants of Powhatan and his suc- 
cessors. They have maintained their organization as a tribe under 
colonial and state government, and have kept up more of the Indian 
form and tradition than any of the others. They have a state res- 
ervation of some 800 acres, the same which Jefferson described in 
1781, in a bend of Pamunkey river, in King William county, Vir- 
ginia, with postoffice and railroad station at White House, 24 miles 
eastward from Richmond. They derive their living almost entirely 
from the water, taking large quantities of herring and shad by seine, 
according to the season, with ducks, reedbirds, and an occasional 
sturgeon for disposal to Baltimore commission houses. Their fields 
of corn and beans are cultivated chiefly by hired negro labor. They 
neither vote nor pay taxes, but are governed by an elected chief and 
council, subject to the supervision of trustees appointed by the state. 
Deer and wild turkey are still found in their country, and, in con- 
tinuance of the old colonial allegiance, they make an annual Thanks- 
giving present of game to the governor of the state. Their chief in 
1900 was Theophilus Dennis, who has since been succeeded by 
George M. Cook, his brother-in-law. They number at home and 
abroad about 150 souls. 

According to the statement of former chief Terrill Bradby of 
the Pamunkey, aged sixty-six in 1899, the numerous Bradbys of 
the Pamunkey and Chickahominy tribes all have descent from a 
white man, his great-grandfather, who, about the Revolutionary 
period, married a Chickahominy woman, by whom he had three 
sons, one of whom was Terrill’s grandfather.’ 


ALLMOND, E. R. (Mattapony), w and Brappy, Roger, and w. 


6 ¢. Brappy, Charles S. (ex-chief), wand 
Brappy, Wm. Terrill (ex-chief), and 4¢. 

6c and stef-c ; scattered. Brapsy, Evans, m and 3 c. 
BrapBy, Wm. S. (w white). COLLINS, Simeon, w and 6 c. 
Brappy, Cruzetta, and 5 ¢. Ellen. 
Brapsy, Riley, and 2 ¢. CoLuins, Emma J. 
BraApBy, James E., w and 2 Co.uins, Union, w and 4 ¢. 


1 Abbreviations : #7 — mother; wife; 4= husband; s=son; d == daughter ; 


¢ = child or children ; gre = grandchildren ; gvs = grandson ; 4 = brother ; s7 = sister. 
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Couns, John T., w and 4 

Alfonzo (w Mattapony) ; 
Philadelphia. 

Cook, Mindora. 

Cook, George M., m, wand 5 c¢. 

DENNIS, Theophilus (ex-chief), and 
wa. 

Dennis, John T. 

DENNIS, Thomas. 

Elizabeth (Philadelphia ?). 

Hawkes, Delila (4% alien mixed- 
blood) ; Petersburg. 

Homes, Richard L., w and 6 ¢. 

LANGSTON, John (w Mattapony), w 
and 

LaNnGston, Lucy A., and 6 ¢. 

LANGsrton, Wm., and w. 


LANGsToN, James H. (Richmond). 

MILES, Rey. James P., and 3 ¢. 

MILEs, Jacob (w white), and 5 c. 

MILEs, Robert W., w and 5 c¢. 

kaGE, A. J., wand 1c. 

PAGE, Ellen. 

PAGE, James E., and 1 ¢ (New York). 

PAGE, Leroy (Newport News). 

Sampson, Richard, and 1 ¢ (New 
York). 

SAMPSON, Sterling Y. (zw white), and 

Swetr, W. G., and 4 ¢. 

Swett, George A. (zw Mattapony), w 
and 1c; Pinner’s Point, Norfolk co. 

Swett, Frank. 

Others with Mormons in the West. 


THE Marrapony' 

The present Mattapony are chiefly an offshoot from the Pa- 
munkey. They have state recognition as a tribe, without citizen- 
ship or taxes, and have a small reservation of some 50 acres, with 
larger personal holdings, on the south bank of Mattapony river, 
King William county, about 10 miles distant from White House. 
They live principally by lumbering and farming, and have no chief 
or council, but combine their affairs with the Pamunkey. They 
number about 40 souls. 


ALLMOND, Thornton, w and 3 ¢. LANGSTON, Mary Eliza (4 Pamunkey). 

ALLMOND, Caley, m, 6 6 and sr. Major, Lee, w and 3 ¢. 

ALLMOND, Esten, andi; alsomar- Reip, Blanche (/ white), and 1 ¢; in 
ried @ with 1 ¢ in Philadelphia. Texas. 

Couuins, Abbie (4 Pamunkey). Tuppins, Nannie, 1 ¢ and nephew 

CostTELLo, Norman, and 2 ¢. (Baltimore ?): 

CosTELLo, Epharis, w and 5 c¢. Tuppins, Alice. 


THE CHICKAHOMINY 
The Chickahominy, although without regular organization or 
state recognition, are the largest of the existing bands, occupying 
individual holdings along both sides of the Chickahominy in 
Charles City and New Kent counties, besides about 20 persons in 


' Accented on first and last syllables: Mat’-ta-po-ny’. 
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neighboring counties. A few Pamunkey reside with them, and 
both bands are much intermarried. They divide their time about 
equally between fishing and farming, according to the season. 
Within the last few syears they are making an effort to effect a 
tribal organization, under the leadership of William H. Adkins. 
They number in all about 220 souls, of whom nearly three-fourths 


bear the family names of Adkins and Bradby. 


Apkixs, Wm. H., chief (Bradley's 
Store P. O., Charles City co.), w, 
m, and 7 ¢. 

ADKINS, Spotswood, w and 8 c. 

ADKINS, James E., w and 11 ¢. 

Apk ins, Thomas Allen, wand 5 ¢. 

ADKINS, Thomas (senior), wand 4c. 

ADKINS, Henry E., w and 11 ¢. 

Apkrns, Allen, w and 3 ¢. 

ApkINs, Aurelius, w and 2 ¢. 

Apk ins, William, w and 7 c. 

ADKINS, Prince Edward, w and 1 ¢. 

ADKINS, Tazewell, w and 2 ¢. 

ApkKINs, Edward (Providence Forge 
P. O., New Kent co.), w and gc. 

ADKINS, Robert, w and 3 ¢. 

Brapby, Sanford (Bradley's Store P. 
O., Charles City co.), w. 

3RADBY, John Williams, w and 2 c. 

BRADBY, Burrell, w (a Pamunkey) 
and 8 ¢. 

Brappy, John A., 1 ¢. 

Brapby, Porterfield, wand 3 c. 

Brappsy, Allen. 

BrapBy, Henry Tazewell (Blair's 
Wharf P. O., Prince George co.); 
w was a Canadian Indian, 6 ¢. 

Brappy, Bolen (Bolling?), Fergus- 
son's Wharf P. O., Isle of Wight co. ; 
w white, 1 s. 

BrapBy, Luella (mouth of Chicka- 
hominy, James City co.), 5 ¢. 

Brappy, Maria J. (Providence Forge 
P. O., New Kent co.), 4 ¢. 

Brappy, Alexander J. (Boulevard P. 

O., New Kent co.), w and 6 ¢. 


CoTMAN, Robert (Roxbury P. O., 


Charles City co.; some ‘‘ foreign "’ 
Virginia tribe ; grandfather white), 
w and 3 ¢. 

HowmeEs, Elias (Newport News, War- 
wick co., from New Kent co.), w 
and 3 ¢. 

Howes, Irene (Newport News), 2 s7. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas (Bradley's Store 
P. O., Charles City co.), 2 4, 1 sr. 

JEFFERSON, Peter (Westover P. O., 
Charles City co.). 

JEFFERSON, Sherman, w and 2 c. 

Jones, John (Bradley's Store P. O.), 
wand 5 ¢. 

MILes, Graham (Bradley's Store P. 
O.), w and 8 ¢. 

Mies, Graham B. (unmarried nephew 
of above), 2 4, 5 sr”. 

Mites, Harold (a Pamunkey, New- 
port News), w. 

MILEs, Jesse (Westover P. O., Charles 
City co.). 

Sruart, John, and w (Providence 
Forge P. O., New Kent co.). 

Swett, John J., w, and 1 ¢. 

TuHompson, William (half-brother of 
Jesse Miles), Westover P. O. 

Wynne, Ferdinand (a Pamunkey with 
Chickahominy w, Providence Forge, 
New Kent co.), w and 11 ¢. 

Wynne, Winslow (Pamunkey, brother 
of Ferdinand Wynne, widower of 
Chickahominy w), 1 d@ (adopted in 
Pamunkeys), 2 s; Tunstall P. O., 
New Kent co. 
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THE NANSEMOND 


The Nansemond have no state recognition or tribal organiza- 
tion, and reside chiefly in the country southwest from Portsmouth 


and Norfolk, in Norfolk county. 
shipping their produce to Norfolk commission houses. 
have served from time to time as sailors on coasting vessels. 


They are all truck farmers, 
Many also 
Al- 


though without any regular chief, their principal man is probably 


A. A. 


about 180 souls. 


Bass, of Bowers Hill, Norfolk county. 


They number 


The comparatively large number of family 


names is due to the frequent intermarriage of children of the orig- 
inal stock, chiefly Bass and Weaver, with “ whites”’ in Portsmouth 


and elsewhere. 


In consequence of this dispersion, those at home 


have lost trace of the names of some of the younger generation 
abroad, so that the whole number may fairly be placed at 200 of 


the mixed blood. 


Bass, A. A. (w white), and 8 ¢. 

Bass, Jesse L. (4 of above), w white. 

Bass, Azriah (4 of above), # and 6 c. 

Bass, Winfield. 

Bass, Paul, and w. 

Bass, Eli N., and w. 

Bass, James N. (w white), and 2 ¢. 

Bass, J. T. (z white). 

Bass, Fred. 

Bass, Josephine. 

Bass, Iverson (6 of A, A. Bass), w 
white, and 3 ¢. 

BATEMAN, Cornelia (4 white), 2 ¢c and 
3.grc. Some in Portsmouth. 

BATEMAN, Charles (/ white) ; Balti- 
more. 

BATEMAN, Lewis (/ white) ; Suffolk. 

BATEMAN, Hal (/ white) ; Suffolk. 

BIssELL, Edward (w white), 3 c. 

BIssELL, Walter (# white). 

BIssELL, Mit (# white). 

Bonp, Ellen (4 white), and 5 c; 3 
others married to ‘‘ whites’’. 

Bonb, 2 gvs of Ellen Bond white). 

Bonxp, Lemwood, and 2 s (# white). 


BRIGHT, 
4c. 

Bricut, Louisa, and 5 ¢. 

BriGcut, Harlan. 

Bricut, Eva, and 2 (gre of Eliza- 
beth Bright, white). 

Brapy, Ella, and 1 ¢ (4 white). 

CaPpLeE, Emma, and 1 ¢ (4 white). 

CoLLins, Kerry (w white) ; 
mouth, 

Co.Luins, John, and —c; Baltimore. 

Couuins, ‘‘Bird’’, and—c; Balti- 


Elizabeth white), and 


Ports- 


more. 

Maggie, and—c; Balti- 
more. 

CRAIGINS, Mary (/ white), and 
Savannah. 

GAYLORD, Maggie (4 white), and 3 ¢. 

Gray, Harriet Ann (% white), and 1 
c,; Portsmouth. 

GREEN, Jurutha (4 white); Portsmouth. 

HARMON, Edward (white? his wife is 
a Weaver), wand 5 ¢ ; Portsmouth. 

HARMON, Edward, Jr (g7s of above) ; 
Portsmouth. 


| 
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Ho.Ltoway, Missouri (4 white), and 
10 c; Brampleton. 

Howarb, Sarah (4 white), and 5 ¢. 

Joxes, Emma (/ white). 

Okay, Maggie (4 white), and 2 ¢; 
Portsmouth. 

OsBorN, Emma (4 white). 

PorTER, Amanda (/ white), and 3 c¢. 

Price, John ( fand w white), and 3c. 

Price, George (fand w white), and 
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SEBASTIAN, Ann, 

Simcce, Mary (4 white), and 2 ¢. 

WEAVER, W. W. (last speaker of the 
language, died 1902, aged 84), 
and w. 

WEAVER, James E., w and 4 ¢. 

WEAVER, W. W. Jr; Portsmouth. 

WeaveER, Cornelius (w white), and 4 
c; Philadelphia. 

WEAVER, Henrietta. 


2c: Portsmouth. WEAVER, Lavinia, and 3 ¢; Balti- 


ROWLAND, Fannie (4 white), and 1 ¢ ; more. 
Portsmouth. Wuirte, Emma (/ white), and 2 ¢; 
SAWYER, Emerson (w white), and 2 Portsmouth. 


Brambleton. 

SAWYER, Samuel (w white), and 5 c; 
Baltimore. 

Scott, Gertie (4 white). 


Wuire, Lovey Ann (/ white), and 3 
c; Portsmouth. 
WILkrxs, Molly (4 white). 
WILLIAMS, Drusilla ; Portsmouth. 
OTHER Banpbs 

Besides the four larger bands, we have information orally and by 
correspondence of several other small groups or detached families 
of mixed-blood stock of the same Powhatan origin, numbering alto- 
gether possibly 120 souls. What seems to be the largest of these, 
according to Pamunkey information, resides on Mattapony river, 
about Aylett postoffice, in upper King William county, the principal 
family names being Adams and Holmes. They are said to number 
about 40 in all, and to be in very backward condition as compared 
with the Pamunkey, with whom they have little communication, 
although sometimes visiting the Mattapony. 

Another band of nearly the same number is situated south of 
Rappahannock river, about Lloyd or Battery postoffice, in upper 
Essex county, the most common family name being Nelson. They 
are said to show as much of Indian blood as the Pamunkey, holding 
themselves apart from both white and negro, and are represented as 
fairly prosperous and intelligent. They are probably the descend- 
ants of the old Nantaughtacund tribe, known later, with others, 
under the name of Portobacco. 

Another small group is reported on the head of Pocoson river, 
York county, northwest from Hampton, the principal family name 
being Wise. 
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On the north side of York river, at Gloucester Point, Gloucester 
county, are the descendants of a family of Sampsons, whose ances- 
tors came originally from the Pamunkey reservation. 


On the Eastern shore there are said to be a very few mixed- 
bloods still living in the neighborhood of Accomac Courthouse 
(Drummondtown), in Accomac county ; and also a few bearing the 


family name of Miles near Fisher’s Inlet, in southern Northampton 
county. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


ERNST FORSTEMANN 


We, as American anthropologists, owe a great debt to Dr Ernst 
Forstemann, the foremost worker in the field of the hieroglyphic 
writing of Central America, and it is with very great regret that we 
learn of his dath on November 4, 1906, in Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

Dr Foérstemann was born in Danzig in 1822,' and during the 
first half of his life he was engaged primarily in the study of phi- 
lology, devoting himself especially to research on German place 
names. In 1865 he resigned the position of librarian in Werni- 
gerode, Saxony, to accept that of head librarian of the Royal Public 
Library at Dresden. It is to the direct result of this change that 
we owe the great advance in the knowledge of the Central Ameri- 
can hieroglyphic writing. 

The Royal Library at Dresden had long contained a curious 
manuscript written on a long strip of fiber cloth, painted on both 
sides, and folded together like a screen. This had been brought 
back from Italy by a former librarian and was labeled, “ An invalu- 
able Mexican book with hieroglyphic figures.” It had attracted 
some attention as a curiosity, but no advance was made in its inter- 
pretation.*, To Dr Forstemann is due the honor of having presented 
to the world for the first time an elucidation of this manuscript, the 
so-called Dresden Codex, the highest intellectual achievement con- 
nected with the pre-Columbian culture of the New World. 

In 1880 Férstemann brought out a colored reproduction of the 
74 pages of this M»ya document. It is only from about this time, 
and owing mainly to the researches of Dr Forstemann, that the 
knowledge of the Central American hieroglyphic writing may be 


1 The writer is indebted for the various facts in the life of Dr Férstemann to an 
appreciation by Dr Walter Lehmann, published in G/obus, vol. xc, no. 22, December 
13, 1906. 

2 Humboldt recognized its importance, and the pages were reproduced in colors in 
vol. 111 of Kingsborough’s J/exican Antiquities, London, 1831-1848. 
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said fairly to have begun. Before this, much was pure supposition, 
and many were the theories woven about the Maya inscriptions.' 
To the penetrating investigations of Dr Férstemann we are indebted 
for the major part of our most important points of departure in all 
studies of the hieroglyphic writing of Central America. 

The publication of a faithful copy of the pages of Dresden Codex 
(1880,? 1892 b) was soon followed by exhaustive interpretations 
of the manuscript itself (1885, 1886, 1887, 1891, 1892, 1894, 1895, 
1897, 1898, 1900). The value placed by American students on 
the latest and most complete study of the Codex (1901) is shown 
by an English translation, revised by the author, which has appeared 
within the last month as No. 2 of Volume IV of the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum (1906). Several of Dr Forstemann’s briefer 
articles have also been translated into English, appearing in Bul- 
letin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1904 c). 

Dr Forstemann did not limit himself however to the study of 
the Dresden manuscript, but published commentaries on both the 
other Maya codices, the Tro-Cortesianus (1902, 1903 a) and the 
Peresianus (1903). The elucidation of these three manuscripts is 
the greatest single contribution to the study of Central American 
hieroglyphic writing. 

A large number of his separate articles enter into a discussion 
of special features and phases of the codices, and the many series 
of numbers in the Dresden document often showing calculations 
extending into the millions and expressed by the system of bars 
and dots (1887, 1891, 1894, 1895, 1897, 1898, 1905 a, 1905 b, 
1905 c, 1906a). The mathematical mind of Dr Forstemann was 
especially fitted to work out the chronology of the ancient time 
counts (1891 a, 1892 a, 1893, 1894a, 1894 b, 1897 c, 1902 c, 1904, 
1905 a, 1905 d) and more especially the elaborate astronomical 
calculations which show what height of intellectual activity was 
attained by the Mayas (1894c, 1901 a, 1901 b, tg04d, 1906 b, and 
all the references under the long number counts). The sacred 
period of 260 days, expressed many times throughout the codices, 

!1The Landa manuscript published by Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1864 is of course 


the very first starting point in the study of the glyphs, 
2 The dates refer to specific articles in the bibliography at the end. 
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was carefully worked out by him (1895b, 1901, 1902, 19044, 
1906). 

The study of the different gods represented in the codices, 
although not essentially his special line of investigation (compare 
1897 a), was nevertheless represented in his writings (1898 b, 1901 c, 
and the commentaries 1901, 1902, 1903). 

The carved inscriptions in stone which, together with the three 
codices, furnish the greater part of the material for a study of the 
glyphs, were also investigated by Dr Férstemann— the tablets at 
Palenque (1897 a, 1899, 1899 a, 1902 a, 1903 b), the inscriptions from 
the ruins on the Usumacinta river (1902 b, 1g03 c), aninscription at 
Copan (1904 b), the only initial series which has been found up to 
the present time in northern Yucatan, that at Chichen Itza (1905), 
and the Leyden plate (1903 d). 

With the possible exception of the question of the phoneticism 
of the Maya hieroglyphics, there is hardly a side of the Maya 
writing that is not touched upon by his investigations. As Dr 
Lehmann has truthfully said, ‘What Dr Forstemann had in mind 
in all these labors was the desire first of all to arouse interest, if 
possible to call forth a reply, in order to incite his fellow-laborers 
to more energetic codperation.”” He was much encouraged during 
the last years of his life by the interest taken in the field of his re- 
searches, especially in America, and it is in part owing to this sup- 
port, cooperation, and the recognition of the value of his work as 
shown by the translations of many of his articles into English that 
he was made to feel that he was no longer alone in his interest in 
the study of Central American hieroglyphic writing, that his long 
years of patient labor were bearing fruit. 

The following is a fairly complete bibliography of Dr Forste- 
mann on the hieroglyphic writing of Central America : 


1880. Die Mayahandschrift der Kéniglichen éffentlichen Bibliothek zu Dres- 
den. 4°, pp. Xvi, 74 colored plates. 
Second edition, 4°, pp. XIV, 74 colored plates, Dresden, 1892. 
1885. Der Maya-Apparat in Dresden. (In Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, 
vol. 11, 181-192, Leipzig.) 
1886. Erlauterung zur Mayahandschrift der Kéniglichen éffentlichen Bibli- 
othek zu-Dresden. 4°, pp. 80, Dresden. 
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1887. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, I. Die in rote Kranze eingesch- 
lossen Zahlen (Dresden Codex). Die grossen Zahlen (Dresden 
Codex). Die Kalenderdaten (Dresden Codex). 8°, pp. 14, Dres- 
den. Also in Compte rendu, Congris international des Américanistes. 
7™* Session, Berlin, 1890, pp. 739-753- English translation in 
Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 397-407, Washington, igo4. 

1891. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, II, Blatt 61-64, Blatt 69-73, 
(Dresden Codex). pp. 19, Dresden. 

English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 409-422, 
Washington, 1904. 
1891a. Zur Maya-Chronologie. (In Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 23, pp. 
142-155.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 475-489, 
Washington, 1g04. 
1892. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, III, Schildkréte und Schnecke 
in der Mayaliteratur. 8°, pp. 8, Dresden. 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 423-430, 
Washington, 1go4 b. 
1892a. Neuestes zur Kulturgeschichte (Maya-Chronologie betreffend). (In 
Dresdener Journal, 25 October, no. 249.) 

1892 b. Second edition of 1880.. 

1893. Die Zeitperioden der Mayas. (In G/odus, vol. LXI1I, no, 2, pp. 30-32.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 493-498, 
Washington, 1904. 

1894. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, IV, Blatt 24 der Dresdener 
Mayahandschrift. 8°, pp. 17. Dresden. 

English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 431-443, 
Washington, 1904. 
1894a. Zum mittelamerikanischen Kalender. (In G/odus, vol. LXxv, no. 1, 
p. 20.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 517-519, 
Washington, Ig04. 
1894b. Die Mayahieroglyphen. (In G/odus, vol. LXvI, no. 5, pp. 78-80.) 
Second article in vol. LXxI (1897), no. 5, pp. 78-81. (See 1897 c.) 
English translation of both articles in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 
28, pp. 501-513, Washington, 1904. 
1894¢. Die Plejaden bei den Mayas. (In G/odus, vol. LXv, no. 15, p. 246.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 523-524, 
Washington, 1904. 
18944. Das Gefiss von Chama. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropo- 
logischen Gesellschaft, pp. 573-576, in Zettschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
vol. 26.) 
English translation in Pureau of Ethnolagy Bulletin 28, pp. 647-650, 
Washington, 1904. 
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1895. Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, V, Zu Dresd. 71-73 und 51-53. 
8°, pp. 12, Dresden. 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 445-453, 
Washington, 1904. (Note also 1905 c.) 
1895a. Anzeige von Daniel G. Brinton a primer of Mayan hieroglyphics. (In 
Globus, vol. LXVU, p. 147.) 
1895 b. Das mittelamerikanische Tonalamatl. (In G/obus, vol. LXvI, no. 18.) 
English translation in Bureau cf Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 527-533, 
Washington, 1904. 
1896. Neue Mayaforschungen. (In G/odus, vol. LXX, no. 3, pp. 37-39-) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 537-543, 
Washington, 1904. 
1897. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, VI, Dresd. 31a bis 32a. 8», 


pp. 9, Dresden. 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 455-461, 
Washington, 1904. 
1897a. Die Kreuzinschrift von Palenque. (In Globus, vol. LXXH, no. 3, pp. 
45-49.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 547-555, 
Washington, 1904. 
1897b. Anzeige von Schellhas die Géttergestalten der Maya-Handschriften. 
(In Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 29, pp. 168-170.) 
1897¢. Die Mayahieroglyphen. (In G/odus, vol. LXX1, no. 5, pp. 78-81.) 
(An article (1894 b) with the same title appeared in G/odus, vol. LXVI, 
no. 5, pp. 78-80.) 
English translation of both articles in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, 
pp. 501--513, Washington, 1904. 
1898. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, VII, Die Reihe Dresd. 51 bis 
58. 8°, pp. 12, Dresden. 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 463-473, 
Washington, 1904. 
1898 a. Die Tagegiitter der Mayas. (In G/odus, vol. LXXIII, nos. g and 10.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 559-572, 
Washington, 1904. 
1899. Aus dem Inschriftentempel von Palenque. (In G/odus, vol. LXXv, no. 
5, pp- 77-80.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 575-580, 
Washington, 1904. 
1899 a. Drei Inschriften aus Palenque. (In G/odus, vol. LXXVI, no. 11, pp. 
176-178.) 
English translation in Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 583-589, 
Washington, 1904. 
1900. Drei Mayahieroglyphen. (In Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 32, pp. 
215-221.) 
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1g01. Commentar zur Mayahandschrift der Kéniglichen 6ffentlichen Bibliothek 
zu Dresden. 8°, pp. 176, Dresden. 
English translation (revised by author) in Papers of Peabody Museum, 
vol. Iv, no. 2, pp. 266, Cambridge, Oct. 1906, 8°. 
1g01a. Der Nordpol bei Azteken und Maya's. (In Verhandlungen der Ber- 
liner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 274-277, in Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologie, vol. 33.) 
1g01b. Der Merkur bei den Mayas. (In G/odus, vol. LXXIX, no. 19, pp. 
298-299.) 
tgo1c. Der Mayagott des Jahresschlusses. (In G/odus, vol. LXXX, no. 12, 
pp. 189-192.) 
1902. Commentar zur Madrider Handschrift (Codex Tro-Cortesianus). 8°, 
pp. 160, Danzig. 
1goza. Die Kreuzinschrift von Palenque. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 105-121, in Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, vol. 34.) Note previous article, 1897 a. 
1902 b, Eine historische Maya-Inschrift. (In G/oduws, vol. LXXXI, no. 10, pp. 
150-153.) (Piedras Negras.) 
1g0ozc. Der zehnte Cyklus bei den Mayas. (In G/odus, vol. LXXXII, no. 9, 
pp. 140-143.) 
1903. Commentar zur Pariser Mayahandschrift (Codex Peresianus). 8°, pp. 
2, Danzig. 
1903a. Zur Madrider Mayahandschrift. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 771-790, in Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, vol. 35.) 
1903 b. Zusammenhang zweier Inschriften von Palenque. (In G/odus, vol. 
LXXXIII, no. 18, pp. 281-284.) 
1903¢. Inschriftenvon Yaxchilan. (In G/odus, vol. LXXXIV, no. 5, pp. 81-84.) 
19034. Die Nephritplatte zu Leiden. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 553-557, in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
vol. 35.) 
1904. Die Lage der Ahaus bei den Mayas. (In Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
vol. 36, pp. 138-141.) 
1904a. Liegen die Tonalamatl der Mayahandschriften in bestimmten Jahre. 
(In Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 
pp. 659-667, in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 36.) 
1904b. Die Stela J. Copan. (In G/odus, vol. LXXXv, no. 23.) 
1904c. Bulletin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 8°, Washington. 
Contains English translations of several articles by Dr Férstemann, 
PP- 393-589, 647-650. 
19044. Die Astronomie der Mayas. (In Das We/tall, vol. Iv, p. 353-361, 
380-385.) 
1904e. Vergleichnung der Dresdener Mayahandschrift mit der Madrider. (In 
Globus, vol. LXXXVI, no. 23, pp. 369-371.) 
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1905. Die spitesten Inschriften der Mayas. (In G/odus, vol. LXXxvul, pp. 
272-273.) (Saccana and Chichen Itza.) 
1905a. Mayahieroglyphen als Bezeichnung fiir Zeitraume. (In Das IWe/tai/, 
vol. Iv, part 2, 15 October, p. 13-23.) 
1905b. Die Schlangenzahlen der Dresdener Mayahandschrift. (In Das 
Weltall, vol. Vv, part 11, pp. 199-203.) 
1905c. Zwei Hieroglyphenreihen in der Dresdener Mayahandschrift. (In 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 37, pp. 265-274.) (Treats of pp. 
51-58, 71-73, of the Codex. 1895 is an earlier study of the same 
pages. ) 
1905 d. Mayahieroglyphen als Bezeichnung fiir Zeitriume. (In Das Weltalt, 
vol. vi, part 2, 15 October 19, pp. 13-23.) 
1906. Commentary on the Maya manuscript in the Royal Public Library of 
Dresden. (In Papers of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, vol. tv, no. 
2, pp. 266, 8°.) An English translation of 1901 revised by the author. 
1906a. Die Millionenzahlen im Dresdensis. (In G/odus, vol. LXXXVIII, no. 
8, pp. 126-128.) 
1906 b. Den Kampf der Gestirne (?). (In Das Weltall, vol. v1, pp. 251-257.) 
ALFRED M. Tozzer. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE NEW YORK MEETING 


WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1906 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The joint meeting of Section H of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, and the American Folk-Lore Society, held at Columbia 
University, New York City, December 27th, 1906, to January Ist, 
1907, was notable for the number of working anthropologists pres- 
ent as well as for the length and excellence of the program. Com- 
ing, as it did, so soon after the International Congress of American- 
ists in Quebec, fear had been expressed that the New York program 
might be but the gleanings of a field already well harvested. That 
new fields were entered may be readily seen by a survey of the 
program, which included fifty-six numbers in addition to the ad- 
dresses of the President of the Folk-Lore Society and of the retiring 
Vice-president of Section H. 


BusINEss AND SoOcIAL FUNCTIONS 

The Council of the American Anthropological Association and 
the Sectional Committee of Section H held a joint business meeting 
on December 27th, at which the retiring Vice-president of Section 
H, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, presided. 

Professor William H. Holmes presented an official communica- 
tion from the Anthropological Society of Cologne, Germany, invit- 
ing the American Anthropological Association and members of 
Section H to take part in the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology to be held at Cologne in August, 1907 ; and recommended 
that the chair appoint a committee to further the interests of the 
Cologne Congress." On formal motion to that effect the chair ap- 
pointed the following committee : W. H. Holmes (chairman), Franz 
Boas, Charles Peabody, W J McGee, F. W. Putnam, A. L. Kroe- 


! The Congress will convene August 4-8, and at Sfrassburg instead of at Cologne. 
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ber, Karl von den Steinen, G. B. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, C. V. 
Hartman, J. C. Merriam, G. F. Wright, J. Walter Fewkes, Stewart 
Culin, David Boyle, A. Hrdlicka, F. M. Palmer, C. A. Peterson, 
S. Hagar, and G. G. MacCurdy, (ex-officio). 

The question of the advisability of changing the name of Section 
H, Anthropology, so as to read “ Section H, Anthropology and 
Psychology,’ came up for discussion. On motion the chair ap- 
pointed a special committee with power to act and to submit their 
action for the approval of the Council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: Franz Boas (chairman), W. H. 
Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, and J. McK. Cattell. The resolution sub- 
mitted to the Council by this Committee is as follows : 


First, The recommendation of the Committee on Policy to change 
the designation of Section H from ‘‘ Section of Anthropology’’ to 
**Section of Anthropology and Psychology ’’ is approved. 

Second, The Committee recommend to the consideration of the 
Council and of the Committee on Policy the desirability of a better 
coérdination of the sections and of the affiliated societies, particularly the 
desirability of having the president and the secretary of one of the affili- 
ated societies act at the same time as sectional vice-president and sec- 
tional secretary. The Committee also recommend to the Council and to 
the Committee on Policy a consideration of the question whether, in view 
of the close affiliation of scientific societies, the discontinuance of sectional 
meetings and of the sectional organization may not be desirable. 


In harmony with the foregoing resolution, the Section deviated 
from its custom in regard to officers and named for Vice-president 
the president of an affiliated society, the list of sectional officers 
elected, subject to the approval of the General Committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, being — 

Vice-president, Franz Boas. 
Member of the Council, W J McGee. 


Member of the Sectional Committee to serve five years, W. H. 
Holmes. 


Member of the General Committee, M. H. Saville. 


On December 28th, a meeting of the Council of the American 
Anthropological Association alone was held, at which the senior 
Vice-president in attendance, Professor W. H. Holmes, presided. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 
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Members of the Council present were: W J McGee, W. H. 
Holmes, F. Boas, B. T. B. Hyde, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, 
M. H. Saville, G. B. Gordon, H. I. Smith, F. Baker, G. H. Pepper, 
C. Peabody, G. G. MacCurdy. A letter from the President, Profes- 
sor F. W. Putnam, was read, expressing deep regret that ill health 
had prevented his being present, asking that he be not considered 
for reelection to the office of President which he had held for the 
last two. years, and conveying his cordial greetings to all present. 
The Secretary was instructed to draft a suitable response to Profes- 
sor Putnam’s letter. 

The report of the Secretary, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, was 
read. It included a list of the members who had died ' during the 
year— Dr Alfredo Chavero, Dr Weston Flint, Walter S. Logan, 
and Horatio Nelson Rust. 

Resolutions on the death of Alfredo Chavero, prepared by Dr 
A. M. Tozzer, were read and ordered spread on the minutes of the 
Council : 


Resolved, That in the death of Licenciate Don Alfredo Chavero on 
October 25th, 1906, the cause of Mexican Archeology has lost a power- 
ful exponent. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the American Anthropological 
Association deeply lament the death of Dr Chavero and that we enter 
upon our records the deep sense which we entertain of his accomplish- 
ments and of his work in the field of Mexican Archeology. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Association be directed to send 
a copy of these resolutions to Sefiora Chavero and members of her family. 

Twenty-four new members?” were elected : 

P. S. Sparkman, Dr Paul R. Baer, Rev. H. R. Voth, A. H. 
Blackiston, Lorenzo Hubbell, Rev. Dr Charles A. Mitchell, A. T. 
Sinclair, William J. Andrus, Dr Francis W. Kelsey, M. R. Har- 
rington, Alanson Skinner, William K. Bixby (life member), Dr R. 
A. Douglas-Lithgow, Frank Walters, Dr Karl Sellers Kennard, Dr 
Lee H. Smith, Dr Robert Bennett Bean, Haldeman O’Connor, 
Professor Henry Montgomery, Mrs Evelyn MacCurdy Salisbury, 
George Reynolds, Miss Georgiana G. King, D. S. Adams. 


‘William Wells Newell died January 21st, 1907. 
? Their addresses appear in the official list of members at the close of this number. 
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The Secretary wishes to thank all those who have helped to 
increase the list of members and to urge all those who have not 
done so, each to propose at least one new name for membership 
during the current year. They can be aided in so doing by con- 
sulting the printed list of members in this issue. 

A motion to give members of Section H the same privileges as 
members of the American Anthropological Association in all ses- 
sions for the reading of papers was adopted. 

Two communications were presented from the Secretary of the 
San Francisco Public Library tendering a resolution of thanks to 
the Asssciation for duplicating its file of the American Anthropologist 
lost by fire. 

The Secretary was directed to thank Dr Nicolas Leon for copies 
of his Foc-Lor Mexicano presented to the Association. 

The Grand Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
elected to membership in the Association with authority to appoint 
a delegate to represent the Library at meetings of the Association. 

A letter from Miss Grace Nicholson of Pasadena, California, 
was read, telling of her work in collecting valuable ethnographical 
materials and in securing complete legends, stories, designs, cere- 
monies, string-figures, etc. of the Pomo Indians. The Secretary 
was instructed to express to Miss Nicholson the Association's appre- 
ciation of what she is accomplishing along these lines. 

It was voted that the Secretary be the keeper of the grand prize 
awarded to the American Anthropological Association by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition for the Association’s organ, the American 
Anthropologist. 

The motion that a vote of thanks be sent to Mrs Lucy E. Pea- 
body of Denver, Colorado, for her valuable services in securing the 
passage by Congress of the bill creating the Mesa Verde National 
Park, was carried. The resolutions, drafted by Messrs E. L. 
Hewett, James Mooney, and F. W. Hodge, are: 

Whereas, The American Anthropological Association has repeat- 
edly placed itself on record as urging the creation by Congress of the 
Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado until such action was finally taken 
by the Fifty-ninth Congress, and 
IVhereas, It is known to this body that the accomplishment of this 


: 
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object was due in great measure to the untiring efforts of a member of this 
Association, Mrs Lucy E. Peabody, of Denver, Colorado. ‘Therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the American Anthropological Association 
recognizes in the securing of this national measure for the preservation of 
the great monuments of ancient culture in southern Colorado an excep- 
tionally noteworthy service to science, and in testimony of its apprecia- 
tion of such service hereby extends to Mrs Lucy E. Peabody a vote of 
thanks. 

It was moved that a delegate' be appointed to confer with like 
delegates from other affiliated societies and to represent the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association in matters pertaining to codper- 
ation with the Carnegie Institution. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr B. T. B. Hyde, was read and 
referred to the Auditing Committee. This Committee, consisting 
of G. H. Pepper (chairman), M. H. Saville, and Harlan I. Smith, 
announced that the accounts of the Treasurer are correct and 
moved the adoption of his report, which follows : 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT 


From Anthropological Society of Washington for Amer?- 

can Anthropologist, vol. vil, no. 4; vol. VIII, nos. 1 

From American Ethnological Society for American An- 


thropologist, vol. VIII, NOS. 1 ANA 2...........ccecececeeees 135.22 
Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologit........ 704.17 
Sale of back numbers and extra copies, including J/- 

Publication Fund: Annual subscriptions.................. 150.00 

Special 115.00 
American Folk-Lore Society, one-third printing of Ithaca 
Expenditures 
For printing, binding, and mailing American Anthro- 

pologist, vol. Vu, no. 4; vol. VIII, nos. 1 and 2........ $1,546.26 

insurance om Hack 27.50 


1 Dr A. L. Kroeber was appointed. 


Receipts 

| 
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Special illustration for 50.00 

Illustrations for American Anthropologist. 298.18 

American Ethnological Society for adjustment 

Expenses in connection with ‘‘ Periodical Literature "’.. 10.00 2,374.67 


Loan Account of American Anthropological Association with the American 
Ethnological Society. 


Credited for American Anthropologist, vol. VU, no. 4.. 67.00 


$74.49 $74.49 


In the annual election, the Association accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Council, which are as follows: 

President ; Professor Franz Boas, New York. 

Vice-president, 1910: Dr George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 

Vice-president, 1909: Mr Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president, 1908 : Professor W. H. Holmes, Washington. 

Vice-president, 1907 : Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

Secretary : Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer: Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: Mr ¥. W. Hodge, Washington. 

Council: W J McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, G. A. Dorsey, 
Alice C. Fletcher, W. H. Holmes, C. B. Moore, G. G. MacCurdy, B. 
T. B. Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio) ; C. P. Bowditch, A. F. Chamber- 
lain, S. Culin, R. B. Dixon, J. W. Fewkes, G. B. Gordon (1910); F. 
Baker, L. Farrand, B. Laufer, J. D. McGuire, J. Mooney, C. Peabody 
(1909); G. H. Pepper, M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, F. Starr, J. R. Swan- 
ton, G. G. Heye (1908); E. L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, O. T. Mason (1907). 

1 Bills for printing vol. vi11, nos. 3 and 4, of the American Anthropologist, and vol. 1, 


part 1, of the .i/emoir of the Association had not been received at the time this report 


was submitted, hence the apparently large balance. 
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The incoming President, Professor Boas, has appointed com- 
mittees as follows : 


Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), F. Boas, F. 
W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber. 

Committee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde, Stanley McCormick, G. G. 
MacCurdy, W. H. Furness, 3d. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: ¥. Boas (chairman), W 
Putnam, C. P. Bowditch, G. A. Dorsey, F. W. Hodg 
C. Peabody. 

Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), J. H. Wright, W. K. Moorehead, F. W. Hodge, J. D. 
McGuire. 

Committee on Book Reviews: F. W. Hodge (chairman), A. F. 
Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, C. Wissler. 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies: ¥. Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber. 

Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico: ¥. W. Hodge (chairman), W. H. Holmes, F. Boas, A. L. 
Kroeber, R. B. Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, J. Mooney 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), G. A. Dorsey, Alice C. 
Fletcher, G. G. MacCurdy, G. B. Gordon, A. L. Kroeber, M. H. 
Saville, F. W. Putnam, S. Culin, C. V. Hartman. 

To represent the Association in the Council of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: W ) McGee, W. H. Holmes. 

To represent the Association on the Joint Committee on Grants from 
the Carnegie Institution: A, L. Kroeber, 


McGee, F. W. 


J 
e, A. L. Kroeber, 


A number of social functions were arranged by the local execu- 
tive committee for the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the affiliated societies. 

The president of Columbia University received in Earl Hall 
from g to 11 o’clock on the evening of December 27th. 

A luncheon was given at the College of the City of New York, 
138th st. and Amsterdam ave., on December 29th, with addresses 
preceding, and an inspection of the new buildings following. 
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An invitation was extended by the Board of Trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History to be present at the cere- 
monies attending the unveiling of the busts of ten American men 
of science, presented to the Museum by Mr Morris K. Jesup, which 
took place on the afternoon of the twenty-ninth, 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth there was a reception at the 
American Museum of Natural History by the Trustees of the 
Museum and the New York Academy of Sciences, with an exhibi- 
tion of scientific progress by the Academy, inciuding demonstrations 
and short addresses. 

A dinner and smoker was given by the American Ethnological 
Society on Friday evening, December 28th, at the Explorer’s Club, 
23 West 67th street, to the American Anthropological Association. 
After the dinner those present were invited to the Knabe Building 
to inspect a noteworthy archeological collection made by Professor 
M. H. Saville in Ecuador for Mr George G. Heye. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

Dr A. L. Kroeber’s address as President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society was on the “ Musical Systems of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia.”’ Myth, ceremony, and song are fused into one among the 
Mohave. The Indian music of California is noted for its simplicity. 
The elements are few and repeated endlessly ; but the repetition is 
accompanied by slight variations that may be detected by the ac- 
customed ear. The elements with variations were shown by means 
of lantern slides and the phonograph. Dr Kroeber’s studies in- 
cluded the Mohave Yelak, a myth told in song (25 songs), the 
Mohave Nyohaiva (6 songs) and the Mohave Raven (4 songs). 
He also gave by way of comparison a Kwakiutl song, a Yurok 
Deerskin Dance Song, and a Yuki Creator Song. 

The address of Dr George Grant MacCurdy, retiring Vice- 
president of Section H, was on ‘‘Some Phases of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology.’ Two phases only were discussed —the eolithic question 
and paleolithic mural decorations. These subjects more than any 
other have occupied the attention of European archeologists during 
the last decade. As regards eoliths the differences between inten- 
tional chipping and that due to fortuitous natural collisions may 
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bear such close resemblances that it is often practically impossible 
to distinguish the one from the other. | The arguments for and 
against the acceptance of eoliths as a genuine industry were given. 
The case is different with the engravings and frescoes on certain 
cavern walls of France, Spain, and Italy. These remarkable mani- 
festations of art are accepted as genuine and as belonging to the 
closing epochs of the paleolithic period. Dr MacCurdy’s address 
appears in Science (January 25, 1907) and will be published also 
in the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The program was arranged so as to group related subjects in a 
single session. One session, for example, included only papers on 
folk-lore, the President of the Folk-Lore Society presiding. At 
another papers of interest to students of economic and social science 
were read, the members of Section I being present and taking part. 
The Saturday afternoon program was devoted to the reports of 
standing committees and was of unusual interest to professional 
anthropologists. 

Brief abstracts of the papers read are given in so far as material 
at the disposal of the Secretary will permit. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam read three papers: ‘“‘ Totemism in Cali- 
fornia”; “‘ The Yummé or Mourning Ceremony of the Mé-wuk” ; 
and ‘‘ Mé-wuk Myths.” That totemism exists in California seems to 
have escaped the notice of ethnologists. It is in reality quite gen- 
eral. Totems are chiefly animal; they are rarely natural objects. 
Among certain tribes the totem governs marriage. In the north- 
ern division of the Mé-wuk it has a marked influence over the 
individual. The means by which the individual is led to recog- 
nize his totem were given in detail. Dr Merriam described under 
three heads the annyal mourning ceremony of the Mé-wuk which 
he saw on October 10-11, 1906, illustrating by means of diagrams 
the round house in which the ceremony occurred. The last paper 
by Dr Merriam was a description of certain myths of the Mé-wuk 
Indians in which the coyote, bear, deer, lizard, mouse, condor, 
turkey-buzzard, robin, sand-hill crane, and other animals played a 
prominent part. 

Dr Clark Wissler presented some “Notes on the Blackfoot 
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Myths.” The myths of the Blackfeet are classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1, Old Man Series; 2, Culture Hero; 3, Ritual- 
istic Origin Myths; 4, Moral and Entertainment Tales. A com- 
parison of the myths of these groups with the published mythologies 
of the Arapaho and Crows indicates a very close relation between 
the mythologies of the Arapaho and the Blackfeet. Of eighteen 
myths in the Old Man Series, eleven have direct parallels among 
the Arapaho and five among the Crows. Of twenty-seven Moral and 
Entertainment Tales, ten have direct parallels among the Arapaho 
and two among the Crows. Of fourteen Culture Hero Tales, four 
have direct parallels among the Arapaho. Thus, out of fifty-nine 
tales, twenty-four were directly parallel to Arapaho and seven to 
Crow tales. All the Ritualistic Origin Myths seem to be peculiar 
to the Blackfeet, and may be regarded as their own contribution to 
their mythology. 

Mr Edward Sapir’s ‘‘ Notes on the Takelma Indians of South- 
western Oregon” are to be published in the American Antlropolo- 
gist; while Mr Frank G. Speck’s “‘ Notes on Chickasaw Ethnology” 
are to appear in the /ournal of American Folk-Lore. Mr Speck 
read a second paper entitled “Outlines of Culture in the South- 
eastern States,” which also will appear in the American Anthropolo- 
gist. 

In her ‘“‘ Report on the Book on Maryland Folk-lore,” Miss 
Anne Weston Whitney gave extracts from the material that is to 
form a forthcoming volume of Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, the compilation of which has been assigned to various 
members of the Baltimore Branch. In Maryland folk-lore that of the 
negro predominates — witchcraft, death, hoodoo, conjuring, spells, 
etc., and the beliefs connected therewith. Comparison was made 
between negro folk-lore of Maryland and that of negroes else- 
where, as Jamaica and Africa. 

Mr Stansbury Hagar’s paper on “ Cherokee Star Lore ”’ is to be 
printed in the American Anthropologist. 

‘Philippine Marchen’’ was the topic chosen by Mr W. W. 
Newell, who spoke of an interesting collection of material that 
came to him from various sources in the Philippines. Though 
interesting, the derivation is largely European, especially Spanish. 
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“Recent Activity in Folk-lore in Missouri’’ was one of the 
themes discussed by Dr W J McGee. He said that a branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society had just been organized in Mis- 
souri, largely at the instance of Dr A. L. Kroeber and‘through the 
energy of Professor H. M. Belden of the University of Missouri. 
The members and officers are drawn from different sections of the 
state, especially Columbia, Saint Louis, and Kansas City; the 
headquarters will be in Columbia, at the State University. It is the 
purpose of the organization to record existing traces of aboriginal 
lore in conjunction with the English, German, French, and Spanish 
folk-lore, which are interestingly combined in the remarkably com- 
posite population of the state. 

In “Notes on Puebloan House Construction,” by Mr Freder- 
ick S. Dellenbaugh, the query was made as to how far house con- 
struction alone could be depended on in tribal or race qualification. 
By itself thé house frequently gave small indication of culture or 
race affiliation. The Icelander, of purely European ancestry, ex- 
hibited in his houses none of the architectural skill of his race. 
Conditions were against it. A turf or peat house was the easiest 
thing for him to build. The Iroquois made a flimsy bark house, 
yet ranked high in culture — conditions favored bark construction. 
In the Southwest conditions forced other, more permanent forms, 
for all peoples. There gypsiferous clays and stones slabs were at 
hand everywhere; bark was scarce. Different people, therefore, 
may build in the same way, while similar people may build in dif- 
ferent ways. Without other evidence, house construction is an un- 
certain guide. Sites, too, were chosen for physiographic reasons, 
and site cannot be used as a gauge for race or tribe. Because 
houses and villages were built in cliffs, we cannot deduce a race of 
cliff-dwellers, any more than we can deduce a particular race of 
forest-dwellers because we find houses in the woods. House con- 
struction and house sites in themselves indicate no racial differences, 
or even cultural differences. An otherwise advanced tribe is some- 
times prevented from constructing permanent houses by supersti- 
tion, as the Navaho, who would not live in a house where a death 
has occurred. The Colorado river seems to be a line of demarka- 
tion between villages of the terraced many-roomed village and the 
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one-story few-roomed type. Here is perhaps a suggestion that the 
Apache and Ute entered the country from the north, driving the 
sedentary groups before them. The cajions of the Colorado then 
were utilized by the latter to hold the roving tribes at bay. Indi- 
cations of fortifications are found at all fords and passes. Puebloan 
houses seem sometimes to have been built to imitate the site, as in 
the case of the Hopi village of Walpi where the breaks and angles of 
the cliffs on which it stands are reproduced in the walls till at a 
short distance it is difficult to distinguish the natural from the arti- 
ficial. Puebloan construction was mainly of two materials ; stone and 
clay. The stone was (a) s/ads, (b) blocks, These were laid gener- 
ally with clay mortar, but sometimes there was no mortar, and the 
stones were put together so neatly as to look like mosaic. Where 
mortar was used the wall was frequently plastered outside with 
clay and sometimes was whitewashed. The clay construction was 
of at least five kinds: (1) Adobe bricks, either round balls or the 
ordinary block form so well known; clay mortar was used. (2) 
Cajon, a form of ramming wet clay into frames. (3) Single wattle, 
plastered on one or on both sides. (4) Double wattle, with wet 
clay rammed between. (5) /aca/, a wall of upright stakes or rods, 
plastered with clay on one or both sides. This last construction 
was also in use east of the Mississippi. In some early Puebloan con- 
struction the jacal was used for upper stories, while the lower were 
of adobe bricks or of stone. Physiography controls house con- 
struction more than does race or culture. In addition there are 
the factors of daily habit and superstition. The Lapps, after cen- 
turies of close contact with a highly developed people, still dress 
in their primitive way and live in lodges covered with earth. 

In “The Archeology of Manabi, Ecuador,” and “‘ Notes on the 
Andean Cultures,’ Professor Marshall H. Saville gave an interest- 
ing account of a successful expedition to those regions. He 
obtained an unrivaled collection of so-called stone seats from the 
environs of Monte Cristo in the coast region of Manabi. The entire 
absence of stone implements except hammer-stones was noted. 
Objects of copper also are rare. There are very few ruins in 
Ecuador, this being especially true of Manabi. In the interior or 
Andean region only two ruins are known. The present language 
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here is Quichua, but Inca influence is very slight on the archeology 
of the district. As one goes north the Inca influence becomes less 
and less apparent. Most of the antiquities found in the Andean 
district came from near Rio Bamba. Many fine examples of pot- 
tery, decorated by the so-called lost color process that characterizes 
a certain group of Chiriquian pottery as described by Holmes, were 
obtained at Rio Bamba. This ware is found also in northern 
Ecuador and southern Colombia. The valuable collections made 
by Professor Saville belong to Mr George G. Heye of New York, 
under whose patronage the expedition was conducted. The report 
on Manabi will be published privately very soon. 

In “Notes on the Occurrence of the Mineral Utahlite as a 
Prehistoric Gem,” Professor Henry Montgomery described the 
mineral as a hydrous phosphate of aluminum somewhat similar to 
turquoise and capable of being highly polished. Although rare, its 
occurrence has been noted in certain prehistoric ruins. 

Mr Edgar L. Hewett’s two papers were on “ The Art of Glaz- 
ing Among the Ancient Pueblos” and “The Relation of Pueblo 
Indians of the Rio Grande Valley to the Ancient Cliff-dwellers of 
the Adjacent Plateaus.” As regards the art of glazing in pre- 
Columbian times, so many specimens have been found that they 
cannot be considered as intrusive. The ruins in question are cer- 
tainly pre-Spanish. The glaze has been examined by Washington 
chemists and found to be saline; it may have originated acci- 
dentally about salt works. Immediate firing after applying a satu- 
rated solution would produce the glaze, which seems to have been 
used for decorative purposes solely. The Jemez plateau is the chief 
center for glazed ware. Mr Hewett’s second paper will appear in 
a future issue of this journal. 

‘*Recent Archeologic Work in Missouri’’ was the title of Dr 
W J McGee’s second paper. During 1905 Mr D. I. Bushnell of 
Saint Louis, with two or three associates, explored certain mounds 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi which yielded abundant relics 
described in a special publication; later in the season the same 
gentleman had a number of additional mounds, also in Illinois, 
excavated by Mr Gerard Fowke, who found moderately abundant 


relics not yet fully described. During the summer of 1906 Dr 
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C. A. Peterson, President of the Missouri Historical Society, with 
several members of the association (including the writer) made a 
number of archeologic reconnaissances in both Missouri and Illinois, 
in the course of which certain caves and mounds were examined — 
one of the trips being to an alleged aboriginal mound, larger than 
Cahokia or Etowah, near Mascoutah, Illinois, which was found to 
be a paha with a few small earthworks on its summit. The most 
noteworthy event of the year was the creation of the Saint Louis 
Society of the Archzological Institute of America, with Mr W. K. 
Bixby as President and Professor F. W. Shipley as Secretary, which 
resulted in the commencement of a systematic survey of the anti- 
quities of the state. Under the auspices of this Society (including 
a subsidy from the Institute and a special contribution by President 
Bixby), Mr Gerard Fowke reconnoitered the lower valleys of the 
Gasconade and Osage with a portion of the valley of the Missouri 
in the central part of the state —the territory comprising what may 
be known as the Osage district ; subsequently detailed surveys were 
made and more than sixty mounds were excavated. In general the 
mounds are poor in artifacts though rich in much-decomposed osse- 
ous remains ; the most notable type of artifact is represented by 
vaults or chambers of well-laid, stone, found in a number of mounds. 

Professor George H. Perkins showed a number of specimens to 
illustrate his paper on “ Pottery and Bone Objects Found in Ver- 
mont.’’ Entire jars have very rarely been found in New England, 
and of the half dozen or so which are in existence the three largest 
were found in Vermont and are now in the museum of the University 
at Burlington. Photographs of the most recently found specimen 
were shown. This is ten inches high, hexagonal at rim, globular 
below, decorated in the usual manner of Vermont pottery by in- 
dented figures and lines over the entire upper portion. Its capacity 
is twelve quarts. Numerous fragments of highly decorated rims 
have also been found recently at what appears to have been a camp 
site, on Mallett’s bay, the largest of the numerous bays of Lake 
Champlain. At this same locality, in a stiff clay which underlies 
the loose surface soil, many bone awls, scrapers, etc., have been 
found within the last two months. These objects are interesting in 
themselves, but they are especially so, as they are the first bone 
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objects found in Vermont, with the exception of one or two obtained 
some years ago at another locality. Marine shells and bits of coral 
have also been found with these bone objects. 

In ** Recent Geological Changes as Affecting Theories of Man's 
Development,” Professor G. Frederick Wright characterized the 
Tertiary as a period of stability and the Quaternary as one of great 
and rapid changes. 

Harness Mound Explorations” was the subject discussed by 
Mr William C. Mills. The Harness Mound was opened in 1846 
by Squier and Davis, and again in 1885 by Professor F. W. Putnam. 
In these earlier explorations fifty burials were uncovered. Mr 
Mills has recently found 133 additional burials. Cremation was 
quite generally practised. In cases where cremation took place at 
the grave no artifacts were found with the remains, but where cre- 
mation had taken place prior to the deposition of the remains, arti- 
facts accompanied the latter. Mr Mills discovered a series of post- 
holes surrounding the burials. Long awls made of the leg bone 
of the deer were described, and differences noted between the bone 
implements from the Harness Mound and those found at Fort 
Ancient. 

Mr Alanson Skinner gave the results of his ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 
at a Prehistoric Indian Village Site at Mariner's Harbor, Staten 
Island.” In the spring of 1903 recent railroad excavations at this 
place exposed a prehistoric site of the Hackensack Indians, a local 
branch of the Lenni-Lenape, or Delawares. Shell pits and burials 
were encountered, and up to the spring of 1906 these were opened 
whenever exposed and many skeletons were found. Pottery was 
abundant, and this, usually in Algonquian style, often showed Iro- 
quoian influence. Grooved axes occurred, but no celts, and no 
implements were found with burials. 

Saturday morning’s program being of interest to students of 
social and economic science, members of Section I accepted an 
invitation to be present and take part. Professor Franz Boas 
opened the session with a paper on “ Heredity in Head Form.” 
Dr Robert Bean followed with ‘Some Racial Peculiarities of the 
Negro Brain,” it being a résumé of his studies recently published 
in the American Journal of Anatomy.’ In a scholarly paper on 
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“Brain and Education,” Dr Thomas M. Balliet traced the develop- 
ment of the sensory, motor, and association centers. 

“Selection and Elimination by Immigration’ was discussed by 
Dr Maurice Fishberg. From available data, collected during the 
enrollment of soldiers for the Civil war, it appears that immigrants to 
the United States are, on the average, taller than the people in the 
countries whence they come. It was found that natives of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, France, etc., were on the average 
about one inch taller than the soldiers in armies of the countries 
of their birth. Not only were the immigrants from foreign countries 
superior to their compatriots at home, but native Americans who 
enrolled in other than their native states, were on the average 
taller than those who enrolled in their native states. Measure- 
ments taken by the author show that the Jewish immigrants to the 
United States are also taller than their co-religionists in eastern 
Europe. While there are no definite measurements, still it appears 
superficially that the Italian and Slavonic immigrants are also a 
selected class physically. This phenomenon is deserving of care- 
ful study by anthropologists. It has been attributed to “ social 
selection’ or selection by immigration, and it is said to be due to 
the fact that it is generally the stronger, the more energetic and 
adventurous, who ventures to leave the country of his birth, his 
friends, and relatives, and travel thousands of miles in search of a 
possible improvement of his condition. The delinquent and the 
defective lack the courage and perseverance necessary to undertake 
a long journey with small funds. Not all those who come to the 
United States remain here. More than twenty percent of all the 
immigrants return sooner or later to their native countries. The 
author observed that most of those who return to their homes are 
such individuals who, by reason of some physical or mental pecu- 
liarity, could not adapt themselves to the conditions in the United 
States. On the whole there appears to be going ona process of 
elimination of many of those immigrants who for various reasons 
are unable to gain a foothold in their new homes. Among those 
who are compelled to return to Europe, and there are said to be 
about 300,000 returning annually in the steerage, there are many 
who would be classed as undesirable immigrants by the immigra- 
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tian authorities but who in some manner passed the inspection at 
Ellis Island. Our social, political, and industrial conditions elimi- 
nated all these sooner or later. 

“Certain Aspects of Human Heredity,” the third paper to be 
presented by Dr W J McGee, closed the morning’s program. 
Among the Ainu of Japan (of whom a group participated in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 1904), two fairly distinct ethnic 
types prevail, dividing —so far as known —on lines of sex; the 
males being of Caucasian aspect in color, pelage, features, stature, 
etc., while the females approach the Malayan type. Among the 
Cocopa Indians of the lower Colorado there is a notable variability 
in stature, ordinarily divided on sex lines, the males ranking among 
the tallest and the females among the shortest of the North Amer- 
ican tribes; in this respect contrasting strongly, e. g., with the 
Pueblo peoples among whom both sexes are below, and the Seri 
Indians among whom both sexes are above the medium stature. 
These and other phenomena lead to a consideration of hereditary 
tendencies of which some incline either to “regression toward 
mediocrity,” as shown by Galton, or “reversion to type,’’ as shown 
by Mendel ; while others appear to incline toward increasing and 
even cumulative variability in special characteristics. 

At the afternoon session of Saturday, reports of certain standing 
committees were read. The report of Professor Franz Boas for the 
Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies was 
adopted with the recommendation that the Committee be continued 
with power to publish. 

Dr Charles Peabody reported for the Committee on American 
Archeological Nomenclature. The Committee was empowered to 
print Dr Peabody’s report in full and distribute copies to members 
of the Association in order to form a basis for discussion and final 
action. 

A similar disposition was made of Mr F. W. Hodge's report for 
the Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North 
of Mexico. Mr Hodge also reported for the Committee on Book 
Reviews. The conditions in regard to book reviews are improving. 
The present policy is to ask the reviewer in advance of sending the 
book ; but reviews are not always furnished promptly. It was sug- 
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gested by Professor Boas that a book be published by title imme- 
diately, with a. note giving the scope of the work, a more extended 
review to follow if desirable. The report was adopted and the Com- 
mittee continued, 

Mr Edgar L. Hewett spoke for the Committee on the Preserva- 
tion of American Antiquities. He reviewed the new law which 
seems to have been not only highly satisfactory but also adminis- 
tered to the letter. No permits under the law have been granted 
pending the adoption of uniform regulations, the making of which 
are entrusted to a committee. The President has already created 
the Petrified Forest National Park and also certain national monu- 
ments, such as Devil's Rock, El Morro, and Montezuma Castle. 
Mr Hewett reviewed the bill creating the Mesa Verde National 
Park. The report was adopted and the Committee continued with 
power to observe the operations of the law ; to represent archeolo- 
gists in the interpretation of the law; to place before the proper 
authorities information as to desirable sites to be preserved; to 
facilitate applications for permits to excavate, etc., and to act as a 
Joint Committee with the Committee from the Archzeological Insti- 
tute of America. A resolution was passed to the effect that no 
distinction should be made between foreign and domestic institutions 
relative to permits for excavations. 

Monday’s program opened with an account by Dr A. L. Kroeber 
of ‘‘ Recent Results of Anthropologic Investigations by the Univer- 
sity of California.” The Department of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California is only six years old and owes much to the 
generosity of Mrs Phoebe Hearst. Its object is threefold: (1) The 
formation of collections ; (2) publications, and (3) instruction. The 
Department has undertaken two surveys of California, one being 
anthropological and ethnological, and the other archeological. In 
discussing the latter reference was made to two papers recently 
published by Professors F. W. Putnam and J. C. Merriam in the 
American Anthropologist... Dr Kroeber also referred to the dis- 
covery of a Quaternary cave in a new region and to the numerous 
shell-mounds on the Bay of San Francisco, probably one hundred 
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in all. Only a few of these have been explored. In some instances 
the lowest shell deposits are below the level of the sea. The 
ethnological survey is to cover the whole state. Among the 
special researches may be mentioned Dr Dixon’s work on a lin- 
guistic stock that is fast disappearing. In studying the three dis- 
tinct culture regions special attention is given to environmental 
differences. 

. Additional evidence of anthropological activity in California 
came in the form of a paper by Miss Constance Goddard DuBois on 
“ Sand-painting among the Luiseiio and Dieguefio Mission Indians 
of Southern California,’ which is to be published in bulletin form 
by the University of California. The sand-painting forms an inte- 
gral and important part of some of the chief ceremonials of the re- 
ligion of Chung-itch-nish, which religion was first described by 
Boscana in 1825, and has remained almost unknown since his day. 
It came to the mountain Indians of San Diego county from the 
coast Indians, and to them from the islands of the ocean. Since it 
was given later by the Luisefios to their neighbors the Dieguejos, 
the religious ritual in both tribes is the same. The sand-painting 
is therefore found in both; but has been most fully described among 
the Luisefios. It was used in Mah-ne, the initiation ceremony for 
boys when the datura juice mixed with water was drunk from the 
sacred stone bowl; in Wu-kun-ish, the girls’ fiesta; in Ah-nut, 
the ant-ordeal ; and in U-nish Ma-ta-kish, the ceremony for bury- 
ing the feather headdress, etc., belonging to a toloache initiate after 
his death. A central hole was dug, and the sand removed from it 
was used to make a heaped-up circle of a size varying in the differ- 
ent ceremonies. This was painted by sprinkling with powdered 
paints : the outer edge white ; the middle red ; the inner edge black ; 
which circles signified the Milky Way, the Sky, and the Spirit of 
man, the Indian words all meaning “ spirit” ; the Milky Way being 
the spirit to which the spirits of men go at death. Three included 
rows of nine points each in succession make a geometrical figure 
colored in the same order, white red, and black ; and the circle 
about the hole .s similarly painted. Small heaps of sand in several 
divisions have each a special significance. The whole of the sand- 
painting represents the earth. The sky arching above it is supposed 
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to rest upon the circle of the Milky Way. There is a door to the 
north to allow of the escape of the spirit after death. The candi- 
date in all the ceremonies mentioned except the last, knelt before 
the sand-painting facing the north with arms extended and a hand 
placed on the ground on either side of the painting, and spit into 
the central hole a lump of sage seed mixed with salt which signified 
the conclusion of a period of fasting. The hole was then filled 
by carefully sweeping the sand from the circumference toward it, 
thus obliterating the painting and ending the ceremony. , 

Mr Charles H. Hawes, a guest of the Association, presented 
some very interesting ‘‘ Notes on Cretan Anthropology,” accom- 
panied with lantern illustrations. In 1903 Dr Duckworth of Cam- 
bridge University mieasured 85 Cretan crania belonging to the 
Bronze age, and 200 living subjects. In 1905 Mr Hawes added 
records of 11 ancient skulls and 1440 living Cretans, making on 
the latter about 29,000 measurements and observations. The data 
for prehishoric times give an average cranial index (for 62 <) of 
73.4 and an estimated stature of 1625 mm., with a dolichocephalic 
percentage of 65.3 and a brachycephalic of only 8.5. From these 
and the archeological evidence of a non-Aryan culture, he concludes 
that prehistoric Crete, like neighboring lands, was peopled by 
a branch of the ‘ Mediterranean race.’’ But a brachycephalic 
minority existed even in the earliest period of the Bronze age, and 
Mr Hawes is inclined to attribute this to an infiltration, from the 
Anatolian highlands, of a people in the Neolithic stage, whether 
the so called Hittites "’ or stragglers of the Alpine race.’’ The 
records on living Cretans yield an average cephalic index (for 
1605 &) of 79.2 and stature of 1686 mm., with a dolichocephalic 
percentage of only 12 and a brachycephalic of 36.9. This broad- 
ening of the head and increase in stature he attributed to immigra- 
tion. A marked increase of brachycephalism is noticeable toward 
the end of the Bronze age, and this tallies with the tradition of an 
invasion from the north of the Achzans and Dorians. Both tend- 
encies owed something to the Venetian occupancy, but more to the 
Turkish of the last 250 years. Although the Cretan Mussulmans 
are mainly of native extraction and include only a small minority 
of Turkish half-breeds, yet their cephalic index (79.9) is a unit 
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higher than that of Christians (78.9) in the same provinces. The 
tendency, from Neolithic times, to increasing brachycephalism in 
Crete has a parallel in Italy and Greece, where the greater immi- 
grations of northern peoples have produced the same phenomenon 
in a more marked degree. 

Dr Berthold Laufer made ‘‘ A Plea for the Study of the His- 
tory of Medicine and the Natural Sciences.’’ A Museum of the 
History of Medicine from prehistoric times to the present would be 
of special importance. Such a museum should include the med- 
ical lore of the Indians. Reference was made to the two professor- 
ships of the History of Medicine in the University of Berlin. 

The paper by Dr Karl S. Kennard on * Ellis Island as a Field 
for Anthropological Study” dealt with the large quantity and vari- 
ety of material presented at this station. The ease and rapidity with 
which it could be examined at this point would save delay and ex- 
pense in accumulating data. More than four million aliens in the 
last six years had entered this port—comprising those nations 
which had been but scantily examined anthropologically — namely, 
the Magyars, people of the Balkan states, and Hebrews. Anoma- 
lies of head forms were witnessed among the southern Italians, 
who are generally believed to be a long-headed people. These 
unusual head forms resemble that of the Armenians. This was 
believed to be a racial trait — not an artificial product. The stat- 
ure of Neapolitan women being greater than that of the men was 
noted, but could not be explained ; also the lighter pigmentation 
of their eyes. Opportunities for study in folk-lore, linguistics, and 
elementary music of these people are here offered. Advantage 
should be taken to make use of all this material, for nowhere else 
in the world can it be effected with so little expense and such com- 
plete results. 

Dr K. D. Jessen discussed “ Geometrical Design in Primitive 
Decoration.” Although Ernst Grosse, in his discussion of the 
so-called geometrical decorative designs found among primitive 
races, argues convincingly for the original imitative character of it, 
this view is not at all, it seems, universally accepted. Dr Jessen 
endeavored to show that the geometric design is, by origin, of an 
imitative character, naturalistic not imaginative, esthetically speak- 
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ing, representing objects or phenomena found in nature or made by 
culture. It is conventionalized just as the later botanical design 
becomes conventional, the imitative origin of which no one can 
deny. The facts as represented by ethnological observation cor- 
roborated with the facts concerning the beginnings of art in the 
child, are best explained by Grosse’s theory. In fact, any other 
theory would involve a most extraordinary break in the evolution 
of the human mind and would have to be excluded, perhaps, logi- 
cally, under the law of contradiction. 

Miss H. Newell Wardle’s communication was on a kindred 
topic, “ Studies in the Life History of Primitive Art.’ The art of 
primitive man, at its inception, was bound by no laws, governed by 
naught save size and contour of the object whereon he wrought. 
It was realistic. With the invention of basketry, geometric figures 
were introduced. The discovery of pottery furnished a new field 
for the growth of the esthetic sense. The clay vessel inherited the 
geometric decoration from its predecessor, the basket, but orna- 
mentation of pottery was by means of incising and painting, and 
these, more ancient than the textile arts, came unbiased to the clay 
of the new field. Realistic and geometric decoration upon pottery 
of necessity reacted upon each other, tending to produce angulari- 
ties in the former, and scrolls in the latter. The predominance of 
either form in the art of a people depends not so much upon culture 
level as upon the peculiar genius of that people. Geometric designs 
degenerate in two ways: (1) by complication— the reduplication 
of parts and addition of apparently meaningless flourishes — and (2) 
by simplification to some striking characteristic — the law of essen- 
tials in primitive art. For primitive man, the world around was 
filled with sentient beings. Of these he made his gods. Their 
symbols were, of necessity, life-forms. The life-form passes into 
the geometrical, and this, with the growth of philosophic and relig- 
ious thought, is reinterpreted or degenerates into meaningless orna- 
ment. A good example is the swastika. The origin, meaning, and 
decay of the symbol were fully discussed. 

Professor William P. Blake described an “ Aboriginal Race- 
course.” In the southern portion of Yavapai county, Arizona, at 
Peeples valley, not far from the ranch of Coles Bashford, there is a 
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remarkable paved way, race-course, or stadium of unknown but 
undoubtedly aboriginal origin. It is in the form of an ellipse, some 


hundreds of feet in major length, and is paved with rough blocks of 


granite of irregular form for the full breadth of the roadway, about 
a rod. This way is bordered on each side by large outlying bowl- 
ders of gray granite, now partially overgrown by live-oak trees. 
The largest of these bowlders would appear to have been conveni- 
ent for spectators, but were probably placed by Nature along the 
borders of the two adjoining and nearly parallel water-courses, now 
dry. It may be supposed that this paved way was designed and 
used for foot-races. It appears to be worthy of measurement and 
a map. 

The closing number on the program was a communication from 
Professor E. H. Barbour on ‘‘ The Nebraska Loess Man,” presented 
by Professor Henry B. Ward. The discovery in question was made 
by Mr Robert F. Gilder, in October, 1906, on Long’s hill, facing 
the Missouri river, ten miles north of Omaha. Long’s hill stands 
200 feet above the river. It isa hill ‘of erosion and no discoverable 
land slip has complicated its simple geology. On its summit is 
Gilder’s mound, in the superficial layer of which were found mound- 
builder remains, and in the deep layer eight skulls and many bones 
of a still more primitive type. According to Professor Barbour, 
there is evidence of burial in case of the upper bone layer, but none 
in case of the lower. The bones found in the undisturbed loess, it is 
said, doubtless antedate the hill itself. The loess in question rests on 
Kansan drift, and though as young as the later Wisconsin sheet, or 
younger, it is nevertheless old. A more extended account may be 
found in Science for January 18, 1907, and in the Nebraska Geo- 
logical Survey, vol. 11, part 5. 

Papers were read by title as follows: 


Dr Nicolas Leén: Foc-Lor Mexicano. 

Mrs R. F. Herrick: (a) The Volcano of Bell Springs. (4) On the 
Preparation of Bone for Certain Implements. 

Mr William Nelson: (a) Witchcraft in Northern New Jersey in the 
Nineteenth Century, (4) The Use of Water Witches in Railroad Build- 
ing. 


Dr A. M. Tozzer: Maya Religion. 
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Dr George F. Kunz: On the Aboriginal Use of Turquoise on the 
American Continent. 

Dr Ales Hrdlicka: Racial Characteristics of the Humerus. 

Major C. E. Woodruff: The Disappearance of Blond Types from the 
American Population. 

Mr James Mooney: The Decrease of the Indian Population. 

Rev. S. P. Verner: (a) Iron and Copper Metallurgy in the Kasai. 
(4) The Pygmies and the Anthropoid Apes. (c) Phallic Influence in 
Bantu Art and Mythology. 

Col. Paul Edmond Beckwith: The French-Egyptian Medal in Coin- 
memoration of the Savants who accompanied General Bonaparte into 
Egypt. 

Dr Alton H. Thompson: The Ethnology of the Teeth. 

Dr Cyrus Thomas: Some Suggestions in Regard to Primary Indian 
Migrations in North America. 

Dr Samuel S. Laws: (@) The Physiology of Second Sight. (4) A 
main Factor in remedying Deafness. (¢) The True Object of Vision. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Museum, 

New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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Sulla Matematica degli Antichi Cinesi, Nota di GIOVANNI VACCA. (Estratto 
del Fascicolo di Ottobre, Novembre e Dicembre 1905 del Bollettino di bibli- 
ografia e storia delle scienze matematiche.) Torino. 

That the Chinese possess a particular genius for mathematics is well 
known, and owing chiefly to the labors of Alexander Wylie we are able to 
outline clearly their proficiencies in this science, though for a detailed 
knowledge of the subject far more is left to be done. 

The object of the present paper is a new discussion by a mathema- 
tician of the ancient Chinese Pythagorean proposition which, although 
its assignment to the date 1100 B.c. cannot wholly withstand literary 
criticism, was doubtless known in China in times anterior to Pytha- 
goras, and, as the demonstration of Dr Vacca plainly shows, must be 
quite independent of Greek science. The ancient document in which 
this, with many other mathematical principles, is laid down for the first 
time, has been translated before by Gaubil, Biot, and Wylie. Dr Vacca 
communicates a new revised translation furnished by Professor C. Puini, 
of Florence, from which it appears that the Chinese theorem differs funda- 
mentally from that of Pythagoras by being based on the construction of 
a right angle and on arithmetical computations inferred from it. This 
seems thoroughly compatible with the drift of Chinese mathematical 
genius, whose forte was always arithmetic and algebra, but not geometry, 
and renders it unnec essary, as Dr Vacca is inclined to propose, to call 
attention to the development of the application of arithmetical calcula- 
tions to geometry and astronomy among the ancient Babylonians. Sino- 
logical readers may here be referred to the cyclopedia 7*u shu chi ch‘éng 
(sec. 3, bk. 103, 4, p. 22b), in which the geometrical construction of 
the right-angled triangle with the sides 3, 4, and 5, and their correspond- 
ing quadrates, is given in an excellent figure. 

Dr Vacca then refutes the sweeping statements of some European 
mathematicians who either refuse to recognize the existence of a mathe- 
matical science in China or see in it only the constitution of a mere rude 
mass of empirical rules. In his opinion, we should say that mathematics 
takes its origin whenever some relations of mutual dependence of propo- 
sitions and rules appear, and when such relations begin to be admired. 
The existence of the esthetic seems to him to be fundamental in mathe- 
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matics, not only for the purpose of guiding us in the earliest beginnings 
of development, but also for placing in a right light the complicated 
edifice which we now possess. From the fact that the most lively ad- 
miration is expressed for the discovery of the ancient Chinese Pythagorean 
theorem, he thinks he is justified in inferring that it represents a real 
mathematical demonstration, and it may be granted that he is apparently 
right in this conclusion. 

It is to be hoped that Dr Vacca will continue his meritorious stud.es 
in this wofully neglected field and devote some of his energy, for ex- 
ample, to the Chinese problems of algebraic equations, which, more than 
anything else, must elicit our undivided admiration. 

B. Laurer. 


Skalpieren und iihnliche Kriegsgebriiuche in Amerika. Inaugural Disserta- 
tion zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Philosophischen Fakultit der 
Universitit Leipzig, vorgelegt von GEORG FRIEDERICI. Braunschweig : 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1906. 8°, 172 pp., map. (5 Marks.) 

The author of this paper on scalping and cognate war customs in 
America, Captain Georg Friederici, of the German army and former lega- 
tion attaché in Washington, is already known to American scholars for 
his Indian studies. The present paper, by which he obtained his doctor’s 
degree at Leipzig, is one of the most important ethnologic monographs 
which have appeared in a long time. The investigation covers the whole 
American continent, but naturally concerns most the’ United States and 
Canada. 

The author deals first with the origin of the word sca/p, which he de- 
rives from an old Low German word signifying shell or sheath, and shows 
how this convenient monosyllable superseded the more cumbersome de- 
scriptive terms used by early Spanish, French, and English explorers. 
The custom itself he considers essentially American, very few references 
to it occurring in any other part of the world since the time of Herodotus, 
who mentions it among the ancient Skythians. ‘The first definite mention 
of the custom in America is by Cartier, who, while in the vicinity of the 
present Montreal in 1535, was shown five scalps dried and stretched on 
hoops, which the Indians had taken from slain enemies toward the south, 
Farther down the river in 1603 Champlain witnessed a dance in which 
fresh scalps were carried by the women as they danced. De Soto, Lau- 
donniére, and Captain John Smith found the custom among the southern 
tribes. 


Contrary to the general supposition, our author shows conclusively 
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that the practice of scalping, in the early exploration period, was not uni- 
versal in North America, but was confined to an area stretching from the 
mouth of the St Lawrence to the Gulf and the lower Mississippi, nearly 
equivalent to the territory held by the Iroquoian and Muskhogean tribes 
and their nearest neighbors. It was absent from New England and along 
the coast almost to Delaware bay, and was unknown throughout the whole 
interior and the Plains area, on the Pacific coast, in the Canadian north- 
west and in the Arctic region, as well as everywhere south of the United 
States, with the exception of an area in the Chaco country far down in 
South America. Throughout both Americas the ordinary trophy was the 
head, excepting in the frozen extremes of the Arctic regions and Pata- 
gonia, where trophies of any kind were seldom taken, a fact that Fried- 
erici ascribes to the inhospitable nature of the environment, compelling 
the savage to concentrate all his attention upon the urgent necessities of 
existence. Conversely, the most elaborate development of the trophy 
cult was found in the warmer tropic regions where conditions were easiest 
and leisure most abundant. 

The rapid spread of the scalping practice over the continent until it 
had completely superseded the earlier head-hunting, he ascribes to the 
changed conditions brought about by the introduction of European weap- 
ons and to the encouragement given by the colonial governments in offer- 
ing premiums for scalps. As paid and equipped allies of French or 
English the Indian warriors organized their raids on a larger scale and 
extended their incursions to more remote points. The head being too 
unwieldy to carry any great distance, in addition to the burden of gun 
and ammunition, the more convenient scalp was evidence of victory and 
check for payment. In the Pequot war of 1636-37 the Puritans paid 
for Indian heads. Forty years later and thereafter they paid for scalps 
on a steadily rising market until in 1723 good Chaplain Frye eked out 
his ministerial salary by killing Indians at one hundred pounds per scalp. 
The French colonies of Canada and Louisiana were seldom able to pay 
more than about ten dollars per scalp, which, however, they did with 
cheerful good will. In Pennsylvania in 1764 the legal price was $130 
for a man’s scalp and $50 for that of a woman. In the Revolution the 
price ran up to £75 for every warrior’s scalp. In 1835-1845 the north 
Mexican states paid organized companies of American scalp hunters 
$100, $50, and $25 respectively for scalps of Indian men, women, and 
children. In 1849 the price was doubled for men, women, and boys 
under fourteen. Some fifteen years later the territory of Idaho author- 
ized the organization of a volunteer company to kill Indians at — ‘‘ for 
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every scalp of a buck, $100 ; for every woman, $50; and for everything 
in the shape of an Indian under ten years, $25 ; every scalp to have the 
scalplock and every man to declare on oath that said scalp had been taken 
by the company.’’ With such encouragement the rapid spread of the 
custom is easily understood. As to the whites, it may be briefly stated 
that the borderman was a scalp-hunter as long as a border line existed. 
Under the Dutch government of New York prices were paid for Indian 
hands, a custom which Friederici regards as directly introduced from 
West Africa with negro slavery. 

The general custom of shaving the head, excepting a central ridge 
or lock, among the eastern tribes, he regards as protective in its purpose, 
to prevent seizure by the enemy, while on the other hand the equally 
universal long side plaits and pieced-out back hair of the Plains were 
made possible by the fact that the prairie warrior fought on horseback and 
seldom came to close quarters. He is undoubtedly correct in regarding 
the ‘*coup’’ as of earlier and greater importance among the Plains 
Indians than the scalp. 

In his chapter on cognate customs he notes all the various forms of 
mutilation, the necklaces of human teeth, the pyramids of human skulls, 
the dried and shriveled heads, the drinking cups fashioned from human 
skulls, the flutes from human bones, the statues and drums of entire 
human skins found in Mexico, Yucatan, the Amazon region, and the 
Quichua domain. None of these customs, in his opinion, has origin in 
ancestor worship, as claimed by some writers, but all are based on the 
simpler motive of the trophy, and he enters a sensible protest against the 
tendency ‘‘to reach out for the remote and abnormal’’ when a more 
evident explanation is close at hand. The preparation of the scalp 
trophy, the dance and other related ceremonies, and the taboos and relig- 
ious ideas connected with it, are all noted. The extended bibliography 
is a virtual index to American ethnology, and the accompanying valuable 
map inakes the general statement clear at a glance. 

The Susquehannocks and Minquas (p. 18) are identical, the Massa- 
womekes are the Iroquois, and the Nottoways were a cognate tribe of 
southern Virginia. The reviewer must adhere to his former statement, 
noted on page 23, that in 1833 and later the Osages generally beheaded 
without scalping. So recently as 1863, according to the official Indian 
report for that year, they killed, beheaded, and scalped an entire party of 
seventeen or more unfortunate Confederate officers who fell into their hands 
— evidence that so late as the Civil war the one custom still held equal 
place with the other. James Mooney. 
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Der Volksmund: Alte und neue Beitriige sur Volksforschung, Herausgegeben 
von DR. FRIEDRICH S. Krauss, Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsactien- 
gesellschaft, 1906. [Band I, 12°, xxiii, 160 pp.] (1 Mark per volume.) 
Volume 1: Austrian Folksongs, with music, collected by ¥, TSCHISCHKA 

and J. M. Scnorrky, Second revised and enlarged edition. 

Volume 2: German Jests of the 16th Century, edited and adapted by E. 
K. BLUMML and Joser LATZENHOFER. Part 1— Zhe Road Shorteners, of 
Martin Montanus (1557). 

Volume 5: Zhe same, Part 2— Jakob Frey’s Garden Party (1556). 

Volume 3: Aussee and Ischl Schnaderhiipfel, with music, from the Ba- 
varian-Austrian border dialect, collected and edited by F, K. BLOMML and 
FRIEDRICH S. KRAUSS. 

Volume 4: Austrian Folk Tales, by FRANZ Ziska, with appendix of 
Child Songs and Child Rhymes from Lower Austria, newly edited, with 
Introduction by E. K. BLUMML. 

Volumes 7 and 8 in one. Gipsy Humor ; 250 Jests, Anecdotes, and Tales. 
By Dr. FrieprRIcH S. KRAuss. 

The first of these booklets contains a number of Austrian folk-songs 
gathered, mainly by Johann Schottky, the great Silesian antiquarian and 
folklorist, in the mountain region about Vienna some ninety years ago. 
They include cradle songs, child songs, Christmas songs, comic, love, and 
hunting songs, together with a large and characteristic collection of 
‘* Schnatterhiipfein,’’ a peculiar sort of four-line verse dance songs, by 
some supposed to be a fragmentary survival of ancient dance rituals. 
The musical notation accompanies many of the songs, all of which are in 
the local dialect, of which a sufficient glossary is given, together with a 
chapter on its grammatic peculiarities. Many of the verses are gems of 
their kind, and it is much to be regretted that their beauty is hidden 
under a dialect disguise, but, unfortunately, the people who make folk 
songs do not speak in literary forms. 

Numbers 2 and 5 consist of comic collections from sixteenth century 
writers. ‘The first contains the Wegkiirser (‘« road shorteners’’ ) of Mar- 
tin Montanus (ca. 1557), a series of short stories such as two young men 
might tell to relieve the tedium of a day’s walk, all intended to amuse and 
usually more or less coarse, according to the spirit of the times. Number 
5, the ‘‘ Gartengesellschaft’’ of Jakob Frey (1556), is of the same 
order, but with slightly more of literary flavor and with a distinct grudge 
against the clergy. Number 3 is a more recent collection of ‘‘ Schnaéter- 
hiipfein’’ (the word has several dialectic forms) from the southern 
Bavarian border, all having the tailor as the unfortunate hero of the 
adventure. The music of the songs is given, and there is an introductory 
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treatise on the tailor in folklore, particularly in connection with the 
goat. Number 4 is a collection of dialect folktales from the Schnee- 
berg on the eastern Bavarian border, first published by Franz Ziska 
(alias Tschischka) at Vienna in 1822, together with a number of chil- 
dren’s songs and song games, household prayers, holiday greetings, etc., 
gathered by Johann Wurth, the whole edited, with introduction and 
glossary, by E. K. Bliimml. 

Numbers 7 and 8, in one volume, contain some 250 anecdotes and 
folktales of Gipsy and Slavonian origin, keenly illustrative of the care- 
less improvidence and childlike simplicity of the Austrian Gipsy, so much 
resembling that of our Indians. Much of the material was gathered by 
the doctor himself in Gipsy tents. 

It is not too much to say that in this ‘* Volksmund”’ series of Dr 
Krauss we have one of the most important contributions yet made to our 
knowledge of South German dialect and folklore. 

James Mooney. 


Eduard Kulke's erziihlende Schriften. Herausgegeben von DR. FRIED- 
RICH S. Krauss. Band Schnurrige Kause [Droll Fellows]. Leipzig : 
Deutsche Verlagsactiengesellschaft, 1g06. 8°, 206 pp. 

This third volume of the collected works of Eduard Kulke — the 
distinguished Moravian ghetto writer, composer, and philosopher — edited 
by Dr Krauss, consists chiefly of short tales and catchy anecdotes, this 
time not in dialect, but in intelligible literary German. Many of them 
deal with Hebrew subjects and take incidental note of interesting Jewish 
customs. The complete series is expected to make twelve small volumes, 
for sale at two or three marks each. James Mooney. 


Anthropophyteia: Jahrbiicher fiir Folkloristiche Erhebungen und For- 
schungen zur Entwicklunggeschichte der geschlechtlichen Moral. Von Dr 
FRIEDRICH S. Krauss. Ill Band. Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsactiengesell - 
schaft, 1906. 4°, vi, 449 pp., plates. (Privately printed in numbered copies. ) 

The third volume of Anthropophyteia deals chiefly with Elsass, upper 
Austria, Slavonia, Servia, and the Magyar country. It contains chapters 
on popular customs and beliefs in connection with puberty, pregnancy, 
and childbirth, love charms, phallic survivals, erotic rhymes, and proverbs, 
and other things relating to sex cult as found either in primitive society or 
in a degenerate civilization. The illustrative selections are given in 
Magyar, Servian, and German, with accompanying glossaries. Among 
the collaborators are a number of prominent physicians and men of science 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, and the United States. 


James Mooney. 
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Folk-Lore of Women as Mlustrated by Legendary and Traditionary Tales, 
Folk-rhymes, Proverbial Sayings, Superstitions, etc. By T. F. THistie- 
TON-DyerR, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; London: Elliot Stock, 
1906. 12°, 254 pp. 

We have here, selected for us out of a million folk-sayings — coarse 
and fine, serious and jocular-— the best, as many as the interested non- 
professional reader needs or would care to digest. Mr Thistleton- 
Dyer is doubtless the best of our English lorists to guide us in the selec- 
tion. So the reader picks up the book entirely prejudiced in its favor. 
When Mr Tylor was in our country, he said in his lecture before the An- 
thropological Society of Washington, that he had come to America to 
study old England. In reading Fo/k-Lore of Women one is impressed 
here and there with the suspicion that some of its proverbs are to be found 
in their fuller expression here in America. For example : 


Beauty is but skin thick, and so doth fall 
Short of these statues made of wood or stone. 
We say: 
Beauty is but skin deep, 
Ugly’s to the bone ; 
Beauty soon will fade away 
While Ugly holds her own. 


And there are others that have a more simple, folk-like, unliterary air 
about them. ‘The author’s title means folk-lore about women, and not 
folk-lore composed by women. Some of the quotations would better be 
labeled ‘* mean things about women, written by another sex.’’ ‘Though 
the following is by Mrs Browning : 


A worthless woman ! mere cold clay, 
As false things are, [M !] but so fair, 
She takes the breath of men away, 
Who gaze upon her unaware. 


O. T. Mason. 


Morphology and Anthropology, A Handbook for Students. By W. L. H,. 
DuckwortH. Cambridge: The University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1904. 8°, xxvili, 564 pp. ($4.50.) 

This is a useful and much-needed book. It is not, to be sure, a 
book for reading, for it is too full of detailed information and too concise 
in style to be read with comfort ; but it is exactly what it claims to be — 
a handbook for students. It will likewise be useful as a reference book. 
It has its limitations also in the subject matter; it does not attempt to 
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cover all the problems of physical anthropology, but confines itself strictly 
to the field of morphology. It seeks to present in an objective form the 
evidence on two great questions: as to the place occupied by man in the 
zoological series, and as to the relative positions in the evolutionary scale 
of the different types of man. The bulk of the book is occupied with 
the detailed evidence ; the conclusions are only briefly stated, and in view 
of the critical attitude of the author toward the evidence, his conclusions 
have the appearance of being unusually well supported by his facts. 
The statements are based in large measure on a first-hand study of speci- 
mens. ‘There are more than 300 drawings, most of them original. As 
to the accuracy of the data given, the reviewer will not attempt to ex- 
press a judgment, as such a judgment would need to be founded on a 
much more thorough verification of the statements than the reviewer has 
been able to undertake. He has observed one slip which should be 
noted. On page g1 the statement is made that Sherrington and Griin- 
baum found the motor area of the cortex of the gorilla to lie exclusively 
on the fosterior side of the central or Rolandic fissure, whereas the fact is 
of course that they found it to lie exclusively on the anterior side of the 
fissure (and in the fissure itself). The reader of statistical proclivities 
will remark the absence of systematic indications of the variability of the 
measurements from which the averages are obtained, and will be inclined 
in consequence to doubt whether the 4/f/ca/ measurements and drawings 
given are reliable. It should be said, however, that the author treats in 
the main only of relatively large variations ; such minor differences as 
obtain among the components of the populations of Europe and Asia are 
scarcely considered. 

The work is divided into four sections: on comparative anatomy, 
human embryology, anatomical variation, and paleontology. ‘The first 
two of these are concerned with the problem of the relationships of the 
human species to the order of Primates. The treatment of comparative 
anatomy comprises a brief account of the Mammalia in general, and of 
the principles of their classification, followed by a more detailed study 
of the Primates and especially of Gorilla, and by a comparative account 
of the crania of the Simiide. A chapter of thirty pages is devoted to the 
dental system of the Primates ; importance is assigned to the study of the 
teeth, both because of their prominence in fossil remains and because of 
the direct morphological inferences that can be drawn from a compara- 
tive examination of them. ‘The principal conclusions which are drawn 
from comparative anatomy are that the most generalized form of extant 
primate is seen in the Lemuroidea, that man is related most closely to 
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the Simiidz, but that the modern apes are highly specialized forms, being 
in many respects more specialized than man himself. 

The section on embryology, which is based on the principle of re- 
capitulation, seeks ‘‘ to ascertain something of Man’s ancestral history, 
that is, of the path of evolution traced by Man.’’ A number of charac- 
ters are adduced in which the human fetus resembles the adult or some- 
times the fetal condition of the Primates, especially of the higher apes. 
However, ‘‘ no special Primate form or forms are indicated as definitely 
ancestral to Man. But this need cause but little surprise when it is con- 
sidered that the modern Primates have all themselves undergone modifi- 
cations in the course of their descent from the common ancestral forms 

(p. 171). ‘* The flatness of the nose, the imperfect power of op- 
position of the pollex (shown by the mode of grasp in the new-born in- 
fant), the straighter lumbar column, the flattened sacrum, the imperfect- 
ly extensible hip and knee, the proportionately long upper limb, the 
incurved feet (and, in the female, the straight vagina), may be mentioned 
as features of this kind, which definitely support the theory of an ances- 
try inclusive of ape-like forms. Further, though the evidence is not yet 
so complete as could be wished, there is no reasonable doubt but that the 
associations are with the Simiidz rather than with their lower congeners 
among the Primates, due account being taken of resemblances first to one, 
then to another of the lowlier forms in that Order. Among the Simiidz, 
it is difficult to choose between the three larger forms, but, again upon 
the whole, the associations with the Chimpanzee are maintained longer 
than with the remaining examples. And upon these considerations the 
view is based, that of living animals this (the Chimpanzee) represents, 
not necessarily very closely, but on the whole more nearly than any other, 
that comparatively late human ancestor, which were it still in existence 
in an unmodified form, we should be induced to associate morphologically 
with the Family Simiidz, while excluding it from the Family Hominide ’’ 
(pp. 188, 190). It is still more difficult, in fact impossible in the pres- 
ent stage of knowledge, to select from among the lower apes any one 
form as the closest representative of the stage of human descent next 
back of the Simiide. 

In the section devoted to the subject of anatomical variations, a short 
account is first given of atavistic variations which are of importance as 
indicating the line of human ancestry ; but the bulk of the section, which 
is the longest of all, constituting about half of the book, is occupied with 
a detailed comparison of the morphological types of man, ‘‘ with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining whether simian characters are present in any particu- 
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lar race more numerously or in a higher degree than another.’’ The 
various craniometric and osteometric measurements (or a considerable 
selection of them) are described and pictured, the indices are defined, 
and some results, tending to show the range of variation in human groups 
and to permit comparison with other animals, are cited. The soft tissues, 
especially the nervous system, are also compared. In the comparison of 
the cerebrum in different races, the author gives particular attention to 
the fissuration, specially to the frequency of occurrence of the sulcus 
lunatus. He sums up the conclusions from the comparative morphology 
of man in a chapter of 44 pages on ‘‘ The Morphological Varieties of the 
Hominidz.’’ The basis of his classification is the three cranial characters 
of breadth index, degree of prognathism, and cranial capacity ; and the 
results are pictured in an interesting way by diagrams which are in effect 
projections of a solid model, the three dimensions of which represent the 
numerical values, in the various groups, of the three characters mentioned. 
This manner of combining the data leads to the distinction, in addition 
to an undifferentiated form of cranium, which the author is inclined to 
regard as the most primitive type, of seven rather markedly different 
types, corresponding geographically to the Australian, African Negro, 
Andamanese, Eurasiatic (including most of the inhabitants of Europe, 
Asia, and America, as well as of northern Africa and apparently also the 
Malays), Polynesian, Greenlandic, and South African. These types are 
illustrated by drawings of the upper, lateral, and anterior aspects of the 
skull of each. ‘‘ Finally we may remark that of the seven specialized 
forms distinguished in the foregoing list, the first presents the greatest 
number of simian characteristics combined in one type, and the same 
remark applies to other morphological characteristics associated with this 
form of skull. The second group comes next in order, after which the 
evidence upon which the groups can be codrdinated becomes vague and 
indefinite, so that their morphology as at present known will not alone 
suffice to reduce all the known varieties of Man to an order representing 
their respective grades of evolution’’ (pp. 462, 463). Further study of 
the pigmy groups is, the author thinks, specially necessary before the 
true order of the types can be determined. As an appendix to this 
chapter an account of the morphology of the pigmy races is given. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a survey of the fossil remains 
bearing on the ancestry of Man. ‘The remains of lower Primates are 
briefly described, but most attention is paid to Pithecanthropus erectus 
and to the Neanderthal, Spy, and Krapina remains. Some account is 
given of the conflicting views that have been held regarding the signifi- 
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cance of these remains; the evidence is carefully sifted, and the result is 
reached that ‘‘ in Pithecanthropus erectus we possess the nearest likeness 
yet found of the human ancestor, at a stage immediately antecedent to the 
definitely human phase, and yet at the same time in advance of the simian 
stage’’ (p. 520), and that Homo primigenius (or neanderthalensis) is a 
distinct species, occupying a lower position than any recent race of Man, 
though clearly higher than the apes or than Pithecunthropus erectus. 
R. S. Woopwortu. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and Processes. By 
JAMES MARK BALDWIN. Third Edition, Revised (Seventh Printing). New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 12°, xviii, 477 pp., 10 tables, 17 figs. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A Study in Social 
Psychology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. Fourth Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8°, 606 pp. 

These two companion volumes are certainly notable books, and it 
should be noted that the latter was crowned with the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy of Denmark. While they cannot appear among the new 
books, and while there is relatively little in these later editions not con- 
tained in the first, it may not be amiss to give brief consideration to such 
large aspects of the whole work as relate to anthropological interests. In 
his Mental Development the author has made a strong case in justfication 
of the genetic method for psychological studies, a method which has had 
a great deal to do with the development of the biological and social 
sciences. In fact, almost every phase of research has been quickened by 
the genetic conception. On the other hand, the most notable American 
anthropologists have repudiated genetic conceptions, in fact almost 
tabooed them, and set up a systemic ideal with a classification based 
on the geographical distribution of habit characteristics. This virtu- 
ally hands over to the psychologists one of the most important and domi- 
nant academic problems known to men: viz, the history of the human 
mind. 

In his Mental Development the author states his position most em- 
phatically as the ‘‘ relations of individual development to race develop - 
ment are so intimate—the two are so identical, in fact—that no topic in 
the one can be treated with great clearness without assuming results in 
the other.’’ However, the author means by this that the ontogenesis and 
the phylogenesis of consciousness are quite identical. Thus with one 
sweep he draws in the psychologist, the biologist, the anthropologist, the 
sociologist, and the religionist. ‘This is the significance of race in his title. 
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The consequence of this is necessity for the study of the child by the 
experimental conventional methods, outlined in chapter Il. Then the 
serious problem of the author begins. In four parts he considers in order : 
(1) Experimental Foundations ; (2) Biological Genesis ; ( 3) Psychological 
Genesis, and (4) General Synthesis. In this long discussion the author 
is grappling with the problem of the evolution of mind as revealed in the 
embryology of mind. This book was written ten or more years ago, 
when the recapitulation theory was in the fore and stimulated research 
in embryology and genetic psychology. Now, there are evidences of a 
reaction, for some biologists seem to take the view that the adult is the 
real important object from which the point of departure is to be taken. 

In one part of this long argument there is an interesting discussion of 
right-handedness, indicating that it is a deep seated human characteristic. 
In the appendix is a study of Mallery’s paper on Sign Language, showing 
the predominance of right-handedness in gesture speech. (It does not 
seem, however, that a functional relation between speech and the hand is 
necessarily implied by these facts.) From this the author passes easily to 
a consideration of handwriting. 

The second volume is a continuation of the subject from the point of 
view of social psychology, the plan being ‘‘ to inquire to what extent the 
principles of the development of the individual mind apply also to the 
evolution of society.’ The conception of the author is that if we once 
know the principles which the individual shows in his mental life, we can 
by elimination decide what principles are truly social. First, the person as 
a social element is considered as imitative, possessed of a certain equip- 
ment and acting upon certain sanctions. ‘This section is of some interest 
to ethnologists, since it is clearly shown that invention is a mental char- 
acteristic of the child even more than of the man, and, further, that 
imitation alone will not explain the social status. Language, play, and 
art are treated as social aids to invention. The discussion of the genius 
as the great inventor and the consequent social shifting toward new 
nuclei caused by their inventions is very suggestive, because the ethnolo- 
gist is constantly meeting with cultural differences due to the genius of 
some one or two individuals. The person’s equipment is considered as 
largely made up of instinct and feeling. ‘This is one commendable 
feature of the book, for the present day academic scientists are so afraid 
of anything resembling emotion that they often even refuse to admit it as 
an effective individual and social force. In short, nothing is admitted 
into the academic scientific fold until it is squeezed into dry intellectual 
pulp. 
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The next consideration is of sanctions. ‘The personal sanctions are 
considered as a psychological and ethical problem. ‘Then come up for 
review the social sanctions. ‘The author claims that the opposition 
between the two is largely fictitious, because it can not be conceived that 
there are social sanctions that do not rest on personal ones for the very 
reason that there can be no society without persons. Yet the reality of 
opposition between the two sanctions is not denied, for the individual is 
often in revolt against the social order. ‘Then the problem of the second 
book is raised: ‘* What place in the social development, if any, has the 
opposition between the personal sanctions and the social sanctions ?”’ 

‘Thus we come to the person in action and to social organization. 
Throughout the book the biological analogy is ever brought to the test, 
and in this section is the culmination of the argument that ‘social 
organism ”’ is a false conception because the phenomenon is psychological, 
or analogous to a growth of consciousness instead of analogous to the de- 
velopment of a biological organism. 

It is a matter of regret that the author did not force home one point. 
After having, by long labor, arrived at the conclusion that’ the social is 
in reality a psychological affair and susceptible of being evolved from the 
individual consciousness, thus breaking the tie between the social and the 
biological, the ax could have been applied to those theories that seek to 
identify social and biological evolution, regarding the former as the final 
function of the latter. 

The author’s literary method is involved, and one can not quite 
escape the conviction that he is tedious; but he has certainly made a 
strong case for his thesis. CLARK WISSLER. 


The Todas. By W. H.R. Rivers. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8°, 755 pp. 

This is a grand work, though nothing more perhaps than might have 
been expected by one acquainted with its author’s previous labors in 
Torres strait. Full of meat from cover to cover, it yet exhibits a true 
scientific attitude in the care with which the proven or partially proven is 
distinguished from the uncertain and the unknown. In approaching this 
work Mr Rivers found himself confronted by a tribe that was no stranger 
to ethnologists — one, 1n fact, supposed to be known so well as hardly to 
require further investigation. The enormous advance our author has 
made upon that work, however, although he himself is always careful to 
give full credit to his predecessors, suggests what slender basis there may 
be for the statement sometimes made that such and such a field has been 
exhausted. 
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The interest attaching to the people under consideration has been due 
in the first place to their unique social customs, especially their pro- 
nounced and peculiar polyandry, amounting in some cases to group mar- 
riages between families, and secondly to the extent to which general 
theories of social evolution have been based on these. Mr Rivers is to 
be commended for the limited extent to which ke has allowed himself to 
be prejudiced in advance in his study of the people in question and the 
fairness with which he presents facts that might be adduced in favor of 
this or that hypothesis. 

At the present day the Todas number about 800 souls, divided in the 
proportion of about five to two between two endogamic sections called 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. Each of these in turn is subdivided into a num- 
ber of clans owning separate villages but forced to marry outside. It is 
an interesting commentary on the fallacy of many popular sociological 
arguments that here among a polyandrous people, where if anywhere pa- 
ternity is uncertain, descent is yet paternal, It is true the paternity is 
largely, if not usually, fictitious, being determined not by known father- 
hood but by the ceremony of giving a bow and arrow to the mother by 
one among the possible fathers of the child, but this hardly mitigates the 
significance of the main fact that descent is reckoned through the males. 
Interesting to students of American Indian society will be the sections in 
which Mr Rivers deals with clan divisions, showing, as he does, by act- 
ual examples the progressive sundering of different sections of a clan 
from a position in which intermarriage is prohibited between them to one 
in which marriage is allowed. Scarcely, if at all, second in interest are 
the descriptions of the elaborate dairy rituals, about which the religious 
life of this peculiar people centers. In each of the two great divisions 
there are common and sacred herds of buffalo, but while the Teivaliol 
have sacred herds of but one kind, there are several distinct grades of 
herds and dairies among the Tartharol, varying in degree of sanctity and 
complication of ritual up to the crowning Ti dairies. ‘The priests of these 
dairies are always drawn from the Teivaliol, or one special Tartharol clan 
called Melgarsol. ‘The mythology behind this dairy ritual strikes one 
as decidedly meager in comparison, and neither profoundly philosoph- 
ical nor elevated in tone, many of the leading gods being apparently 
deified men. 

One is tempted to write much besides, but it is impossible to do 
more than to suggest a few of the interesting points brought out in this 
book. Mr Rivers’ general conclusions, all the more important to us as 
founded on such a wealth of information, are these: He indicates a 
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strong probability that the Todas are an intrusive tribe which probably 
came into the Nilgari hills from the district of Malabar, on the west 
coast, though certain arguments may be adduced in favor of Mysore or 
Coorg. Secondly, he is of opinion that they represent a decline in cul- 
ture and religion rather than anything approaching a primitive status or 
an arrested development. ‘The Todas would present a most remarkable 
object lesson in evolution if, as Mr Rivers suggests, they should, under 
European influence, now evolve from polyandry through group marriage 
into monogamy. Joun R. Swanton. 


At the Back of the Black Man's Mind. Or Notes on the Kingly Office in 
West Africa. By R. E. Dennetr. London: Macmillan & Co.; New 
York : The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8°, 288 pp. 

It is rather curious that in an age so dominated by evolutionary ideas 
two authors dealing with races in very different parts of the world and 
under very different conditions should believe that their present ,social 
status isa result of degeneration. ‘lhe above work, very different in scope 
and object from that of Mr Rivers, above reviewed, deals with the religious 
beliefs and social customs of the Bavili and Bini tribes of West Africa, but 
particularly with that higher philosophy which Mr Dennett holds to lie 
behind it. ‘The book consists largely of reprints of several articles by the 
same writer in the journals of the African Society, the Anthropological 
Institute, and the Folk-lore Society, and it is perhaps owing to this fact 
that they present a certain lack of coherence and leave considerable to be 
inferred by a reader not already acquainted with the subject or one who 
does not read with close attention. For the same reason it is difficult to 
give a proper idea of the philosophy here presented, yet it is too interest- 
ing to pass over without making the effort. 

Most writers on West Africa have assumed the religion there found to 
consist of what is called fetishism or xdongoism, involving the use of small 
images supposed to be connected with spirits. These fetishes are divided 
into two classes: ‘‘ Zinkici Zinzo or Zinkondi (home protecting figures, 
charms, and talismans) and Zinkici Zimbowu (figures into which nails are 
driven).’’ Mr Dennett gives a very interesting account of them, but he 
denies that they represent all the religion the two peoples he has investi- 
gated possesses. ‘‘I believe,’’ says he, ‘‘ that above and beyond fetish- 
ism or Ndongoism . . . there is a higher form of religion among the 
Bavili which is connected with certain symbols in the form of (1) sacred 
groves ; (2) sacred lands and rivers ; (3) sacred trees ; (4) sacred ani- 
mals; (5) omens ; and (6) the seasons.’’” In its last analysis Bavili 
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philosophy is monistic, resolving itself into Nzambi. Nzambi, we are 
told, means ‘‘ the personal essence (Impi) of the fours ( Zia or Za fours),”’ 
and the fours ‘‘ are the groups each of four powers called Bakici Baci.. . 
The prefix Ba the plural of N proving that these powers are personalities 
or attributes of a person, that they are not zinkici like the mere wooden 
figures.’’ The fours as they exist in mundane things appear to arise from 
the abstract elements of a trinity of male, female, and evolutional power 
proceeding from Nzambi. ‘The third of these continues to operate in the 
world under a slightly altered form, making the fourth abstract power. 
From a similar combination of male and female elements and their prod- 
ucts the second sacred number, six, arises, and in accordance with these 
two numbers are arranged the six classes above mentioned. Thus there 
are six primary groups of sacred groves of four each, and although there 
are many other sacred groves, it is supposed that these originally totalled 
144, i. e., 6 times 24. There are also six sacred provinces surrounding 
the royal province, and the Kuilu, the principal river of the kingdom of 
Loango, is made to fall into the scheme by using the names of its three 
tributaries, that of a lake at its head, and an additional name borne by the 
river in its upper course. Again, there are 24 sacred trees and plants, 
24 sacred animals, and 24 omens. Finally, seasons ‘‘ only exist as factors 
in six groups of four,’’ each four corresponding to the great abstract four 
arising from Nzambi, while the groups are of two months each. The 
whole sequence of months, however, itself represents a process of growth 
in a living organism, and there is a thirteenth month which stands at one 
end as the primal cause, and at the other as the ultimate effect and the 
cause of a new series. For it should be noted that all of the six cate- 
gories above enumerated proceed in this manner from a primal cause lying 
outside through an evolution by means of the sexes to a consummation 
which becomes the cause of a new series. 

Bavili property owners receive their right to land from the provincial 
governors, and these in turn from the king, who himself has no power 
over it except as the representative of Nzambi on earth. In the last 
analysis, therefore, it is the deity who owns all Bavili land. 

Next Mr Dennett reviews the customs and social organization of the 
Bini, wherein he thinks he has found traces of the same beliefs, though 
his case here is naturally not so strong. 

Beyond the central thought of this book, of which the reviewer has 
tried to give an idea, though he is aware an imperfect one, there are very 
interesting chapters on the constitution of the Bavili and Bini govern- 
ments, laws, measures, signs and symbols, and the Bavili psychology. 
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In this material may be noted as of especial interest references to the 
drum language of West Africa. Regarding the rapidity in which news 
can be communicated in this manner, Mr Dennett says: 

‘*In 1881, we in Landana heard of the wreck of the mail steamer 
Ethiopia off Luango, sixty or seventy miles away, one or two hours after 
its actual occurrence, in Luango, by drum message. 

‘*In the early part of 1895 I sent the schooner O/hanensa from Lu- 
ango to a place some sixty miles north, called Konkwatti, for the purpose 
of picking up some cargo there. One morning about ten o’clock my head 
man came to me, and after some hesitation told me that he had heard 
that the schooner was ashore. I could get nothing more definite out of 
him except that he had heard the ‘news.’ I knew enough about the ra- 
pidity with which bad news travels to believe that this misfortune must 
have occurred, and set about making the necessary preparations for de- 
spatching boats and implements to her rescue, so that the next day, when 
the messenger confirming the news arrived, all was ready and immediately 
forwarded. It appeared that the schooner had come ashore during the 
night previous to the arrival of the unofficial news, which probably had 
not been communicated to me until some time after it was the common 
property of the natives ; that is to say, the news had traveled the sixty 
miles or so in three or four hours.”’ 

Joun R. Swanton. 


Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society 
for the year 1905. Edited by Rev. Horace Epwin Haypen, M.A., 
Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. Volume IX. Wilkes-Barré, 
Pa.: Printed for the Society, 1905. 8°, 249 pp., ills. 

Were it not for the fact that the excellent work which the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society is doing is so well known, its name 
would hardly suggest the extent of its interest in American ethnology and 
archeology. Such interest is exemplified by the volume before us, for of 
the eight main papers which it contains, six are devoted to topics of 
anthropologic interest, as follows : 

1. Pioneer Physicians of Wyoming Valley, 1771-1825, by Frederick 
C. Johnson, M.D. (pp. 47-106). 

2. Early Smoking Pipes of the North American Aborigines, by Alfred 
Franklin Berlin (pp. 107-136). 

3. Aboriginal Pottery of the Wyoming Valley-Susquehanna River 
Region, Pennsylvania, by Christopher Wren (pp. 137-170). 

4. Roman Catholic Indian Relics in the Possession of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society, by Charles F. Hill (pp. 171-174). 
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5. The Expedition of Colonel Thomas Hartley Against the Indians in 
1778, to Avenge the Massacre of Wyoming, by David Craft (pp. 189-216). 

6. The Zebulon Butler Tablet and the Zebulon Butler Ethnological 
Fund, by Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden (pp. 217-224). 

1. The paper by Dr Johnson, in addition to rendering much infor- 
mation on the practice of medicine in Wyoming valley a century or more 
ago, much of it of the folk sort, sheds some light on the Indians of the 
vicinity and their settlements. 

2. Mr Berlin’s article on Early Smoking Pipes, with illustrations of 
numerous forms, gives a brief summary of the early history of smoking 
among the Indians, with extracts from various authors on this interesting 
custom. Mr Berlin recognizes the following classes of pipes: Tubular 
pipes, pipes without stems, double concoidal pipes, mound pipes, monitor 
or platform pipes, elephant pipes, great pipes or calumets, clay or terra 
cotta pipes, bird and animal pipes, Micmac pipes, Cherokee pipes, idol 
pipes, disk pipes, Iroquois pipes, and earth pipes. The author, curiously 
enough, refers to ‘‘ the late’’ Joseph D. McGuire, whose studies of pipes 
and smoking are so well known, and who is still actively engaged in re- 
search along similar lines. 

3. Mr Wren’s interesting paper on the Wyoming Valley-Susquehanna 
pottery represents the results of careful and conscientious study, but the 
character of the pottery of this region and the local conditions are such 
that it is impossible to determine the tribes which manufactured it, much 
of the earthenware exhibiting northern types, and a considerable propor- 
tion belonging to that which Mr Holmes denominates the Middle Atlantic 
province. ‘The forms are simple and the vessels were evidently made for 
utilitarian purposes ; the clay is of inferior quality, hence the product is 
not comparable with that from other sections of the country. Pounded 
quartz, sharp sand, mica, soapstone, and shell were used as a degraissant ; 
the pottery in which the soapstone occurs is the best ware found. The 
author thinks that fat may have been used instead of water for making 
the clay plastic before modeling. Most of the specimens consist of frag- 
ments, only about fifty complete vessels being known, a goodly number 
of which are in possession of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety. The vessels consisted chiefly of jars or pots, the body of which 
was always spherical or spheroidal, with round or slightly conical bottom ; 
the neck occupied about one-fourth the height of the vessel ; the rim was 
usually flaring. ‘The capacity of the vessels varied from a quart to ten or 
twelve gallons. Decoration was confined usually to the rim and neck, 
although occasionally the entire body was covered with more or less 
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uniform markings. These were produced with the roulette, a toothed 
implement, or with a wooden punch. There are indications that some 
vessels were thinly coated with clay of a color different from that of the 
paste, while a few others suggest washing with pigment. The soapstone 
vessels of the region are usually flat-bottomed, and are provided with lugs 
for the purpose, it is believed, of hanging them over the fire. The body 
was often drilled with numerous holes, as if designed for use as a colander. 
The steatite vessels are not so numerous as those of earthenware, nor 
have steatite deposits been found in the vicinity. Mr Wren observes that 
at the places where steatite vessels are most numerous, earthenware is 
rare, and vice versa. 

4. Mr Hill’s paper on Roman Catholic Indian Relics treats of the in- 
teresting but often neglected period of the early contact of whites and 
Indians. ‘The objects described consist of two small plaster molds (one 
representing the Virgin Mary, the other the Virgin and the Infant Jesus), 
and a leaden image of the Virgin. These objects were found in 1885 on 
the headwaters of the Nescopeck, and are attributed to the ‘‘ French’’ 
Indians who burned and plundered Gnadenhiitten (now Weissport, Pa.) 
in 1755. Another object is a brass crucifix, 2 inches long, found at 
Wilkes-Barré, and like the others now the property of the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society. Its origin is unknown, but it is believed 
to have been brought into the valley perhaps as early as 1737. 

5. While designedly historical, Mr Craft’s interesting paper on the 
Hartley expedition of 1778 to avenge the Wyoming massacre, contains 
information regarding the location of certain Indian settlements and battle- 
grounds. This expedition, which marched from Fort Muncy to Wyom- 
ing, a distance of 186 miles, resulted in the destruction of the Indian 
towns of Tioga, Sheshequin, Queen Esther’s Town, and Wyalusing — the 
last-mentioned having been the site of one of the Moravian missions of 
Friedenshiitten. 

6. The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has established the 
** Colonel Zebulon Butler Fund,’’ for ethnological purposes, in memory 
of the commander of the American forces at Wyoming, July 3, 1778, who 
died at Wilkes-Barré in 1795. The Fund (the nucleus of which was 
created by the generosity of the Reverend Horace Edwin Hayden, the 
librarian) now amounts to $600, and the archeological collections of the 
Society, gathered in the Wyoming valley and the lowlands that border 
the Susquehanna to the north and west, number more than 20,000 speci- 
mens, including 1,000 fine pieces found in the vicinity of Wilkes-Barré 
and obtained by means of the Fund. In addition, an ethnological library 
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of 300 volumes has been procured, and a beautiful bronze tablet was 
erected in 1904 as a further memorial of the hero of Wyoming. 

The work of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society deserves 
the highest praise. F. W. Hopce. 


Columbus, Ramon Pane and the Beginnings of American Anthropology. 
By EpwArRD GAYLORD Bourne, Professor of History in Yale University. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Worcester: 1906. 8°, 41 p. 

There is probably no one more deeply versed in the history of the 
great discovery than the author of the above memoir, consequently a 
word from him on the very beginnings of American anthropology is not 
likely to be passed unnoticed by students of the first inhabitants of the 
New World. 

In this most interesting and valuable article Professor Bourne justly 
characterizes Columbus as in a sense ‘‘ the founder of American Anthro- 
pology,’’ for he ‘* not only revealed the field of our studies to the world, 
but actually in person set on foot the first systematic study of American 
primitive custom, religion and folklore ever undertaken.’’ In addition 
to his interest in the subject of the Indians, as shown by his letters, 
Columbus commissioned Fray Ramon Pane (not Roman Pane as he is 
usually but mistakenly called) ‘‘ to collect all their ceremonies and an- 
tiquities.’’ Pane’s report, says Professor Bourne, ‘is not only the first 
treatise ever written in the field of American antiquities, but to this day 
remains our most authentic record of the religion and folk-lore of the 
long since extinct Tainos, the aboriginal inhabitants of Haiti.’’ 

Professor Bourne prints a translation of Ferdinand Columbus’s abridg- 
ment of his father’s account of the religion of primitive Hayti, which 
deals especially with the use of cem/s (the word, it is shown, is accented 
on the last syllable), or fetishes, followed by a critical study of Pane’s 
important work, with a list of writings useful to the student of the sub- 
ject. The great importance of the friar’s treatise may be seen from the 
range of its contents, which includes a cosmogony, a creation legend, an 
Amazon legend, a legend which offers interesting evidence that syphilis 
was an indigenous and ancient disease in America at the time of the dis- 
covery, a flood and ocean legend, a tobacco legend, a sun and moon 
legend, a long account of the Haytian medicine-men, an account of the 
making of their cem/s, of the ritualistic use of tobacco, a current native 
prophecy of the appearance in the island of a race of clothed people, 
and lastly a brief report of the earliest conversions to Christianity in the 
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island and of the first native martyrs. ‘These twenty-six chapters occupy 
pages 12-31 of Professor Bourne’s paper, which closes with an epitome 
of the Eden translation of the treatise of Fray Ramon inserted by Peter 
Martyr in his De Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe with some emendations. 
: Students of the aborigines of the West Indies will be thankful to 
Professor Bourne for making so readily accessible these sources of infor- 
mation, and for his critical notes on the epitomes of Peter Martyr and 
Las Casas. F. W. Hopce. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Bupce, E. A. Wats, Editor. The Life of Takla Haymanot in the 
Version of Dabra Libandés, and the Miracles of Takla Haymiinot in the 
Version of Dabra Libanés, and the Book of the Riches of Kings. The 
Ethiopic Texts, from the British Museum MS. Oriental 723, edited with 
English Translations, to which is added an English Translation of the 
Waldebban Version. London: 1906. Privately printed for Lady 
Meux. Two parts, folio, Ixiii, 396, 141 pp., 165 colored pl. 

3URNAND, AuG. Le Colonel Henry Bouquet Vainqueur des Peaux- 
Rouges de l’Ohio. Lausanne: Imprimerie Lucien Vincent, 1906. 8°, 
76 pp., 2 pl. (Extrait de la Revue historique vaudoise. ) 

DensMorE, Frances. The Plea of our Brown Brother, and Ke-wa- 
kun-ah, the Homeward Way. Two Indian Sketches, with Introduction 
by Hon. Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Chilocco: 
Indian Print Shop Press, 1906. 8°, 8 Il., 2 pl. 

Two sympathetic sketches by an earnest student of the Indians, particularly of their 
music. The mechanical part is the work of the Chilocco Indian School and is highly 
creditable in every way. 

Dorsey, Etta Loraine. Pocahontas. Second edition. Washing- 
ton: The Howard Press, 1906. 8°, 58 pp., ill. 

The author has assembled much material regarding the life of this celebrated Vir- 
ginia squaw. 

Dorsey, Georce A. The Pawnee. Mythology (Part I). Col- 
lected under the Auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1906. Roy. 8°, 
546 pp. 

Of the 148 myths given, numbers I to 38 are ‘* True Stories of the Heavenly beings,”’ 
39 to 76 are tales of Ready-to-Give, 77 to 116 are on the The Origin of Medicine Cere- 
monies or Power, and 117 to 148 are Coyote tales.- Pages 473 to 546 are devoted to 


abstracts of the myths. To be reviewed in a forthcoming issue. 
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Driccs, Joun B. Short Sketches from Oldest America. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. [1905]. 12°, 163 pp., ill. 

Notes on the ethnology and folklore of the Eskimo of the Arctic coast of Alaska by a 
physician and missionary among the natives of Point Hope. 

Evuis, GEorGe W. and Morris, Joun E. King Philip’s War. Based 
on the Archives and Records of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and Contemporary Letters and Accounts. With Bib- 
liographical and ‘Topographical Notes. New York: Grafton Press: 
[1906.] 12°, xv, 326 pp., ill. 

FORSTEMANN, Ernst. Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in the 
Royal Library of Dresden. ‘Translated by Miss Selma Wesselhoeft and 
Miss A. M. Parker. ‘Translation revised by the author. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1906. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 1v, No. 2.) 8°, pp. 49-256, 
1 pl. 

See Dr Tozzer’s appreciation of the work of Dr Forstemann on another page. 

Foy, W.  Fiihrer durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest- Museum (Museum 
fiir Vélkerkunde) der Stadt Céln. Preis 50 Pfennig. Colu: Druck von 
M. Dumont Schauberg, 1906. 16°, (iv,) 220+ 1 pp., ill. 

An excellent and handy catalogue of this museum. Some American objects are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 

Das heutige Mexiko und seine Kulturfortschritte. 
Beiheft zu den Mitteilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft (fiir 
Thiiringen) zu Jena. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1906. 8°, 133 pp., 34 pl. 

Jayne, CAROLINE Furness. String Figures. A Study of Cat’s- 
cradles in Many Lands. With an Ethnological Introduction by Alfred 
C. Haddon. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Roy. 8°, xxii, 
407 pp., 17 pl., 867 figs. 

Jounson, WALTER, and Wricut, WiLiiaM. Neolithic Man in 
North-East Surrey. With a Chapter on Flint by B. C. Polkinghorne. 
Cheaper reissue. London: Elliot Stock, 1906. viii, 200 pp. 

JorpaN, Francis, Jr. Aboriginal Fishing Stations on the Coast o 
the Middle Atlantic States. Philadelphia: [The Author,] 1906. 12°, 
45 pp., ill. 

A good summary by an enthusiastic student of American archeology. 

Kipp, DupLey. Savage Childhood: A Study of Kaffir Children. 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1906. xvi, 314 pp. 

Kroeser, A. L. The Yokuts Language of South Central California. 
University of California Publications in American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, Vol. 2, No. 5, 1906. Roy. 8°, 213 pp. 
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A linguistic study, with primary attention to morphology, of the Yokuts or Maripsoan 
family of California. Part I, comprising about half the paper, deals with the Yaudanchi 
dialect typical of the Foothill half of the family. Part II deals more briefly and com- 
paratively with the Yauelmani dialect representative of the Valley half of the family. Part 
III discusses the lexical, grammatical, and phonetic relations of the larger divisions of the 
family and of the forty dialects into which they are subdivided, together with the simi- 
larities and dissimilarities of the family as a whole to other families of California. The 
Yokuts language is of the simple Californian type, but is specially characterized by an 
elaberate system of vowel mutations, by polysyllabic stems, and by the lack of derivation 
by affixion. 

MooREHEAD, WARREN K. A Narrative of Explorations in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Indiana, etc. Together with a Brief History of the 
Department. (Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Bulletin 
III.) Andover, Mass.: Andover Press, 1906. 8°, 179 pp., 82 fig., 
and Appendix (‘A Brief Description of Flint Ridge,’’ by Gerard 
Fowke ), 11 unnumbered leaves. 

Pirr-Rivers, A. Lane-Fox. The Evolution of Culture and Other 
Essays. Edited by J. L. Myres. With an Introduction by Henry Bal- 
four. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. 12°, xx, 232 pp. 

PrRupDDEN, T. MircHett. On the Great American Plateau. Wan- 
derings among Canyons and Buttes, in the Land of the Cliff-Dweller, and 
the Indian of To-day. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1906. 16°, viii, 243 pp., ill. 

We agree entirely with the statement in the announcement that this is ‘‘a pictur- 
esque account, based upon long acquaintance with, and a careful study of, the history of 
the great highland country in the southwestern United States, over which lies the romance 
of the early Spanish explorers and the mystery of the primitive inhabitants.’’ 

Romero, Betisario Diaz. Tiahuanacu. Estudio de Prehistoria 
Americana. La Paz: Imprenta de Castillo y C*, 1906. 8°, 4ll., 85 pp. 

RUTTENBER, E. M. Footprints of the Red Men, Indian Geograph- 
ical Names in the Valley of Hudson’s River, the Valley of the Mohawk, 
and on the Delaware: Their Location and the Probable Meaning of some 
of them. [Newburgh, N. Y. ?] Published under the Auspices of the New 
York State Historical Association, [1906]. 8°, 241 pp., ill. 

One of the best books of its kind, by the author of //istory of the Indian Tribes of 
Lludson’s River, a standard work on the New York tribes. 

Sireuius, U. T. Uber die Sperrfischerei bei den Finnisch-Ugrischen 
Vélkern. Eine Vergleichende Ethnographische Untersuchung. Hel- 
singtors: Finnischen Literatur-Gesellschaft, 1906. 4°, 486 p., 607 figs. 

Tuomas, N. W. Bibliography of Folk-lore. 1905. London: Pub- 
lished for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 1906. 8°, 36 pp. 

Includes only books and periodicals published in the British Empire during 1905, 
consequently the Western Hemisphere is dismissed with fifteen titles. 
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Tuomas, WitttaAM I. Sex and Society. Studies in the Social Psy- 
chology of Sex. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1907. 12°, vii, 325 pp. 

Tozzer, ALFRED M. A Comparative Study of the Mayas and the 
Lacandones. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 8°, xxi, 195 pp., 
29 pl., 51 fig. 

Report of the Fellow in American Archzology of the Archxological Institute of 
America, 1902-1905. To be reviewed in a subsequent issue. 

Woop, Norman B. Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs from Cofachiqui, 
the Indian Princess, and Powhatan ; down to and including Chief Joseph 
and Geronimo. Also an Answer, from the Latest Research, of the Query, 
Whence came the Indian? [etc.]. Aurora, Ill.: American Indian His- 
torical Publishing Co., 1906. 8°, 771 pp., ill. 

Wonpt, WitHELM. Vélkerpsychologie. Eine Untersuchung der Ent- 
wicklungsgesetze von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Zweiter Band: Mythus 
und Religion. Zweiter Teil. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1906. 
8°, viii, 481 pp., figs. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ConpucTeD By Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[Nore. — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages. — Eprror.} 


Boman (F.) 
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GENERAL 


Beatty (A.) The St. George, or mum- 
mers’, plays; a study in the protology 
of the drama. (Trans. Wisc. Acad. 
Sci., 1906, XV, pt. Il, 273-324.) This 
well-documented and interesting mono- 
graph treats of the English ‘‘ St. George 
Play,’’ the European ceremonies (sum- 
mer and winter play), the Australian 
food (intichiuma) ceremonies, the initia- 
tion ceremonies of Australia, Oceania, 
etc., the American Indian initiation, 
agricultural and kindred ceremonies. 
The author sees in the ceremonies of 
primitive peoples (the attempt by 
‘«magic’’ of man to influence nature), 
the prototypes of the St George play 
(in which there is ‘‘ the mock struggle 
or the mock death, now scarcely magic, 
almost entirely entertaining’’ ). 

Hjalmar Stolpe. (J. Soc. 
Amér. de Paris, 1906, N. S., IIl, 94-97. ) 
Brief account of scientific activities with 
list of publications. 

Edouard Piette. (L’An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1906, XVII, 214-224, 
2 fgs.) Sketch of life and scientific ac- 
tivities of Piette, the distinguished arche- 
ologist, well known through his writings 
on prehistoric man, particularly cave- 
man in France. The bibliography of 
his publications appended (ca. 100 titles) 
shows him to have covered the fields of 
geology, paleontology, prehistoric arche- 
ology and ethnology, anthropology, epi- 
graphy, and literature. A biography of 
Piette (d. June 5, 1906) was published 
by Henry Carnoy in 1902. 

Buchner (M.) Das _ Bogenschiessen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 75-79, 
85-90, 12 fgs.) Based partly on experi- 
ment. Treats of methods of stretch- 
ing the bow (English, ancient Greek, 
Chinese, Japanese, primitive peoples), 
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methods of arrow-release (critique of 
Morse’s classification), aiming, ‘‘draw- 
ing up to the ear,’’ etc. B. notes that the 
bow, as a military weapon, was abol- 
ished in China by an imperial edict of 
July 21, 1905. He suggests its use for 
exercise in Europe. 

Fusspfad und Weg geo- 
graphisch betrachtet. (Mitt. d. Ver. f. 
Erdk. zu Leipzig, 1905 [1906], 137- 
239, 8 pl.) Comprehensive study of 
typical foot-paths and roads (foot and 
pack roads, — polar, mountain, steppe 
and desert, bog, forest, etc., — primitive 
sled and wagon paths, artificial roads, — 
highways, railroads), their origins (nat- 
ural, human), distribution over rhe 
globe, etc. The anass-nieda of the 
North Asiatic tundra, the Chilean /a- 
deras, the mountain-passes of central 
Asia and Europe, the thicket-paths of 
central Africa, the prairie and //ano ways 
of the New World, the caravan-roads of 
the Old World deserts, the swamp-paths 
of northern Europe, the paths through 
the primitive forests of South America 
and the East Indies, etc., the sled-routes 
of Arctic Siberia, the wagon-paths of 
old and new Asia, are considered. Also 
primitive bridges, etc. Paths are older 
than man, for the animals trod them be- 
fore him. 


Die Variationen an Radius 
und Ulna des Menschen. (Z. f. Morph. 
u. Anthrop., Stuttgart, 1906, IX, 147- 
247, 4 pl., 16 fgs.) Treats in detail, 
with measurements, of variation, length 
and thickness, form (whole, parts), etc., 
the radius and ulna in 117 human (25 
Badenese, 1 Lapp, 14 African, 5 Aus- 
tralian, 6 Polynesian, 18 Melanesian, 6 
Negritos from Philippines, 3 Vedda, 2 
Senoi, 9 Burmese, 1 Chinese, 3 Japanese, 
6 Fuegian, 17 prehistoric European, — 
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also Neandertal, Spy, Naulette, Kra- 
pina), 23 anthropoid (4 gibbon, 2 chim- 
panzee, 5 gorilla, 12 orang-utan) and 28 
lower monkey forearms. The primates 
show a great range of variation for the 
whole group and for individual groups ; 
only a greater frequency of this or that 
characteristic distinguishes one race from 
the other. The Neandertal man is a 
species by himself. The lowest char- 
acters appear in the Fuegians and Melan- 
esians; then follow Negritos, Aus- 
tralians, Veddas, Senoi. The Negro, 
except in ulnar curve, is nearer to the 
European than the others. There is no 
absolutely ‘‘lower” race. The anthro 
poids are nearer man than the other 
apes, but no one of them leads the rest. 
Negative magic. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 55-50. ) Notes that au- 
thor’s theory that ‘‘taboo is merely neg- 
ative magic,’’ has in a certain way been 
anticipated by Hubert and Mauss in their 
essay on the general theory of magic pub- 
lished in the seventh volume of Z’ dnzé 
Soctologique. 

Untersuchungen iiber die 
Rassenunterschiede der menschlichen 
Kopfhaare. (Z. f. Morph. u. Anthrop., 
Stuttgart, 1906, 1X, 248-324, 2 pl., 13 


fgs.) Treats in detail of the anatomical 
and other characteristics of the hair, 
grouping, form of follicles, thickness, 


section, form of papilla, form of roots, 
glands, muscu/i arrectores, outer sheath, 
etc., in I Japanese, 2 Chinese, 4 Hindus, 
1 Tamil, 1 Armenian, 3 Alsatians, I 
Badenese, 1 Italian, 1 red Alsatian, 1 
European, 1 Arab, 1 Gaafri,1 Abyssinian, 
1 Fellah, 4 Negroes, 1 Solomon Islander, 
In the arrangements of the glands and 
muscles of the hairs no race-differences 
are shown. Such differences, however, 
occur in the form and insertion of the 
follicles, curvation, cross-section, thick- 
ness of skin, hair, etc. According to F., 
the Vigier-Bloch ‘ créte sémi-circulaire 
oblique ’’ is not the primary cause of the 
curvation of the hair and follicles in the 
negro; the term ‘woolly hair’’ is in- 
correct. Hair-groups of two preponder- 
ate with the neotrichs. Groups of 7 are 
rare, 2-5 being the range in all races. 

(M.) Das Herz als Gebildbrot. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., 
V, 263-275, 20fgs.) Treats of symbolic 
bread, etc., in the form of a heart. As 
an object of folk-medicinal significance 
the heart, as the position as votive gift 
and symbolic bread shows, is connected 
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with the cult of sacrifice ; it represents 
indeed, one of the ‘‘diminished’’ forms 
of human sacrifice (stmi/ia similibus) ; 
once devoured hot from the body, it is 
now eaten in symbolic form, belief in its 
virtue not, having yet disappeared. H. 
holds that the two-lobed form of symbolic 
heart-bread is of Coptic Egyptian origin. 
From Coptic monks these passed to Italy, 
thence to Germany. 
The possibility of life 
in other worlds. (Trans. R. Astron. 
Soc. Can. 1905, Toronto, 1906, 129-174. ) 
Seeks to disprove the contentions of A. 
R. Wallace in his recent book, A/an’s 
Place in the Universe. . argues that 
**the cosmologist W. completely aban- 
dons the ideas of the evolutionist W.’’ 
(Man, 
Lond., 1906, 51-54. ) Replies to Hart- 
land’s criticism of L.’s use of Darwin. 
Thinks nothing can be done but marking 
time, till the question which of the Aus- 
ralian tribes are the more primitive and 
which the more advanced is settled satis- 
factorily. 
The totem taboo and exogamy. 
(Ibid., 130-131.) Author admits the 
error of his hypothesis, that ‘* interto- 
temic marriage is forbidden as part of the 
totemic taboo.’’ He still holds to At- 
kinson’s primal law theory. 
(R.) Das Marktwesen auf den 
primitiven Kulturstufen. (Z, f. Socialw., 
Berlin, 1906, IX, 619-627, 700-715, 
764-782.) Valuable and interesting ac- 
count of markets and kindred institu- 
tions and devices among primitive peo- 
ples of all parts of the globe. ‘* Silent 
trade,’’ intertribal exchange, sex aspects 
of trade (preponderance of women as 
marketers ), character of goods exchanged 
(food a chief article), choice of market- 
place (according to political relations), 
connection of market and _ tree-cults, 
extra-mural markets, development of 
markets into villages and towns, markets 
and calendars, days and times of markets, 
market-peace,’’ weapon-taboo, market 
justice and punishments, market taxes, 
fixing prices, amusements, etc., con- 
nected with markets, markets and the 
merchant profession, meansof intercourse, 
etc. The existence of such an impor- 
tant cultural element, as the invention 
of market-trade indicates, at a compara- 
tively low stage of civilization, is rather 
surprising. The moral results of this 
invention have,been very great. 

(J. 


Henri de Saussure, 
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Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1906, N. s., 111, 
97-99.) Brief sketch of activities and 
appreciation of chief works. De Saus- 
sure (d. 1905) was a ‘* Mexicanist’’ in 
particular, the discoverer of the great /eo- 
calli of Tihuatlan. 


Martin (R.) Zur Frage der anthropome- 
trischen Prinzipien und Methoden. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 31-33.) 
Replies to Dr Weissenberg’s discussion 
and critique of the scheme of investiga- 
tion of the German Anthropological So- 
ciety. 

Mazzarella (G.) Die neuen Methoden 
der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz. (A. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., V, 227- 
243.) Discusses the new methods of 
ethnological jurisprudence (morphology, 
stratigraphy, genealogy, psychology, 
philosophy). The goal of ethnological 
jurisprudence as a science is ‘‘ the con- 
stitution of an inductive philosophy of 
law, which shall investigate with meth- 
odic exactness the laws governing the 
evolution of legal life and the various 
causes which produce them.”’ 

Morice (A. G.) La linguistique considérée 
comme critérium de certitude ethnol- 
ogique. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 
112-125.) Criticizes physical charac- 
ters, sociological and psychological facts, 
archeological remains, mythology, etc., 
as race-criteria, concluding that lan- 
guage, so successful in American eth- 
nology, is the best of all. 

Myers (C.S.) Note on the relative vari- 
ability of modern and ancient, and rural 
and urban peoples. (Man, Lond., 1906, 
24-26.) rom craniometrical data con- 
cerning the ancient and modern and 
the rural and urban population of Egypt, 
Germany and France, M. concludes that 
‘*age alone does not produce in a people 
increased heterogeneity,’’ and also that 
townsfolk are more variable than the in- 
habitants of country villages. 

Papillault (G.) Mon opinion vraie sur 
un point de morphogénie osseuse. (Bull. 
Soc. d’ Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, v° s., VII, 
68-70.) Corrects inexact interpretations 
of the author’s theory of explanation of 
skeletal fossettes by means of bio-chemic 
actions exercised by the muscle on the os- 
sification. 

Paterson (J. A.) The astronomy of Ten- 
nyson. (Trans. R. Astron. Soc. Can. 


1905, Toronto, 1906, 112-124.) Author 
cites numerous passages exhibiting T.’s 
accurate (far more than mere literary) 
knowledge of astronomic facts and the- 
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ories. ‘* He spiritualized astronomy and 
brought it into poetry. He wove the 
rough strands of evolution into the golden 
braid of poetry.’’ Many who rejected 
Darwin and Huxley listened to him. 
Tennyson sought accuracy in the use of 
his metaphors and discarded poems 
sometimes on account of scientific 
flaws. 

Puccioni (N.) Gli oggetti musicali del 
Museo Nazionale d’ Antropologia. (A. 
p- PAntrop., Firenze, 1906, XXXVI, 
59-84.) Lists, with brief descriptions, 
152 musical instruments, etc. (percus- 
sion, stringed, and wind) from various 
parts of the world—Australia, New 
Guinea, Viti, New Ireland, New Britain, 
Tahiti, Java, Sumatra, Nias, Engano, 
Mentawei Is. (many specimens), Cele- 
bes, Africa (many specimens), Asia 
(Arabians, Ostiaks, Cheremiss, Turko- 
mans, Siamese, Chinese, etc.), South 
America (Uaupés, Chiriguani, Lenguas, 
Matacos, Chiamacocos, Caduvei, Miran- 
has, Caribs, etc.) now in the National 
Anthropological Museum, Florence — the 
collection of Ethiopian musical instru- 
ments on exhibition at Milan is not in- 
cluded in this account. The Fuegians, 
Micronesians, and Veddas have been set 
down as people who do not possess musi- 
cal instruments, but this question is not 
settled, and, as the author notes, the 
Fuegians certainly sing—the women 
more than the men (with the Australians 
it is vice-versa). 

Read (C. A.) Anthropology at the Uni- 
versities. (Man, Lond., 1906, 56-59. ) 
Gives the syllabus of the subjects for 
examination in Anthropology for the di- 
ploma recently established at Oxford, and 
the curriculum in Archeology added by 
the University of London to the subjects 
in which degrees may now be taken. 
See also pp. 85-86, a communication by 
W. H. L. Duckworth ef a/. 

Schmidt (W.) Die moderne Ethnologie. 
L’ethnologie moderne. { Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, 1, 318-387, 592-643.) 
Continuation in both German and French 
of detailed discussion of modern ethno- 
logical theories, etc. The chief ethnol- 
ogists considered are Topinard, Peschel, 
Broca, Waitz, Tylor, Brinton, Miiller 
(F.), Bastian, Ratzel, Léon de Rosny, 
Deniker, Ripley, Keane, Winternitz, 
Schmidt (E.), Martin (R.), Achelis, 
Post (H.), Vierkandt, etc. S. protests 
against. the denial of individuality to 
savages, and rightly. 
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Thomas (N. W.) Questionnaire on dolls. 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 105-106.) Formu- 
lates questions under 21 heads, from doll- 
names to magic uses. Points of contact 
between dolls and (a) magical figurines, 
(4) idols, (c) votive offerings, and (d) 
costume figures are especially interesting. 
(R.) La XIII® Session du 
Congrés international d’ Anthropologie 
et d’ Archéologie préhistorique. (L’ An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1906, XVII, 103-142. } 
Brief account of proceedings, with valu- 
able résumés and notes on papers and 
discussionsat the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archeology at Monaco. 
Weissenberg (S.) Anthropometrische 
Prinzipien und Methoden. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 350-351.) 
Discusses principles and methods of 
anthropometry with reference to the 
scheme of the committee for a physical 
anthropological investigation of the popu- 
lation of the German Empire. 
EUROPE 

Abercromby (J.) A neolithic ‘‘ pintadera 
(?)”’ from Derbyshire. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 69-71, 6 fgs.) Describes briefly 
a fintadera or portable stamp found with 
three lumps of red ocher in a neolithic 
cist near the village of Biggin, which 
contained a human skeleton, a deers-horn 
hammer-head, a pair of boar-tusks, flint 
implements, and a small clay vessel sug- 
gesting intercourse with southern Europe. 
Alcalde del Rio (H.) Las pinturas y 
grabados de las cavernas prehistoricas de 
la Provincia de Santander. ( Portugalia, 
Porto, 1906, 11, 137-178, 10 pl., 3 fgs. ) 
This valuable article treats of the paint- 
ings, engravings, ornamental figures, 
archeological remains, etc., in the pre- 
historic caverns of Altamira, Covalanas, 
Hornos de la Pejia, and Castillo. The 
cavern of Altamira is the type-repre- 
sentative of the prehistoric esthetics of 
this locality, and one may speak of ** the 
art of Altamira.’’ The cavern of Coval- 
anas marks a great ‘‘ degeneration ”’ in 
this art. Hornos de la Pefia resembles 
Altamira much, but has no colored 


figures. See Nouvelles Découvertes. 
Arutinov (A. A.) Udinij. Materialy 
dlya antropologii Kavkasa. (Izv. Imp. 


Obch. Lub. Est., Antr., etc., Moskva, 
1905, XXIII, XXXVII, 7 fgs. ) 
Historical and ethnographic sketches of 
the Udes of the Caucasus, with details 
of anthropometric measurements of 150 
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individuals (the total population is ca. 
8,000). The marriage customs exhibit 
traces of matriarchy and exogamy. The 
Udes are rather short and brachycephalic 
(av. index 86.89, absence of dolich. and 
sub-dolich.). Bibliography of 36 titles. 
Couleur des cheveux et des 
yeux de 12,015 Frangaises. ‘Taille de 
11,704 Frangaises et de 491 étrangéres 
( prostitutées), d’aprés le Dr Parent-Du- 
chatelet. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1906, V° S., VII, 11-24.) Résumés and 
reproduces from Dr Parent-Duchatelet’s 
La Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris 
(2 vols., 3* ed., Paris, 1857) data con- 
cerning the color of hair and eyes and 
stature of some 12,000 Parisian prosti- 
tutes, inscribed at the Prefecture of the 
Seine, 1816-1831 (up to 1828 gir!« of 
10-15 were entered, subsequently only 
those over 15). Black and chestnut 
hair increases from north (where brown 
is less prodominant) to south in France, 
blond increasing from south to north 
(also red) —no great difference of dis- 
tribution exists for city and country. 
Gray eyes are most common, then brown 
and blue, black and red being least fre- 
quent (no large differences for town and 
country). The average statures are tor 
Paris 1.526 mm., sub-prefecture of the 
Seine 1.553, north division 1.544, central 
1.544, south 1.551, towns 1.555, villages 
1.541, all France 1.538, foreign 1.565. 
If there is a real diminution of stature in 
prostitutes, it is due to the fact of so 
many of them coming from the poor 
classes. 

Une couche de silex taillés, 
usés, sur la terrasse moyenne du Mous- 
tier. (Ibid., 65-67.) Describes, from 
investigations of September, 1905, the 
succession of strata in the classic ‘‘ sta- 
tion ’’ of Moustier ; also the presence of 
a layer of worn, worked flints on the 
middle terrace, the flints of the strata 
above and below not being worn. The 
explanation of this intercalation is not 
present. 


Cardoso (F.) Castro Laboreiro. Ensaio 
anthropologico. (Portugalia, Porto, 
1906, 11, 179-186, 9 fgs.) Gives re- 


sults of anthropological measurements 
(color of skin, hair, eyes, form of face, 
nose, head, stature, etc.) of 22 men and 
16 women from the mountainous region 
of Castro Laboreiro, to whom in Alto- 
Minho the name of Casfrejo is given. 
This human type is below average stat- 
ure, swarthy, mesatidolichocephalic, 


Cartailhac (E.) 


— A 


Clark (FE 


De Loe (A. ) 


long-faced with prominent cheek-bones, 
retreating forehead and marked glabella, 
microseme, straight-nosed, etc. It is 
probably identical with the type of the 
kitchen middens of Mugem. 

Tombe romaine, place 
Saint-Sernin, 4 Toulouse. (Bull. Soc. 
Archéol., Toulouse, 1905, 171-172.) 
Brief account of Roman tomb probably 
of fourth century, but subsequently 
broken into. 

Fouilles du temple de Vénus, a 
Vendres Heérault, par M. F. Mouret. 
(Ibid., 172-174, 1 pl.) Notes on ruins 
of a ‘* temple of Venus’’ and relics found 
at Vendres in 1904: copper or bronze 
implements, fragments of pottery belong- 
ing to the first century. 

\nalyse de l’ouvrage de M. Déche- 


lette: les vases céramiques ornés de la 
Gs romaine. (Ibid., 183-197.) 
Critical résumé of Déchelette’s recent 


work (1904) on ornamented pottery of 
Roman Gaul. The 
Graufesenque, Banassac, Lezoux, Mon- 
tans, etc., are considered ; also types, 
decorative motives, 

statues menhirs de 
Tarn. (Ibid., 258- 
Treats of the Aveyron- 
Tarn-Heérault series of menhir-statues 
(Saint-Sernin, Saint-Affrique, Serre- 
grand, Vabre, etc.), which are in sev- 


propos des 
l'Aveyron et du 
270, 14 fgs. ) 


eral respects homogeneous, These 
statues number now 27 in Aveyron and 


Tarn. They may be related to certain 
objects (Cretan statuettes, etc.) of the 
prehistoric culture of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, with which C, compares them. 
W.) Roman terra-coita lamps. 
( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 170-186, 
Treats of names (lychnus, lu- 
tcerna), material, uses (private houses, 
public buildings, temples, tombs, augury, 
gifts), types (the Esquiline is the oldest : 
five classes besides fanciful shapes), sub- 
jects represented on lamps ( gods, heroes, 
historical and literary subjects, scenes from 
the theater, circus, amphitheater, etc., 
erotic and obscene subjects, animals of all 
kinds, inanimate objects, geometric, floral 
designs, etc.), inscriptions and _ potters’ 
marks. 


5 tgs. ) 


The dolmen of Weris. (Ibid., 
116-117, 1 fg.) Noteon the old dolmen 
of Weris, near Barvaux-sur-Ourthe in 
Belgium, which has belonged to the state 
since 1882. Another dolmen was un- 
covered here in 1888. The author thinks 
them ca. 4000 years old. 


manufactures of 
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— Prehistoric places around “‘ouvin, Bel- 


gium. (Ibid., 148-150, 1 fg.) Notes 
on a collection of flint implements pre- 
sented to the Royal Museum ( Brussels) 
and the localities where they are found. 
These brief articles are translated 
from the Bulletin des Musées Rovyaux. 
Les Em- 
blémes de I’Inquisition de 1’ Espagne. 
(Ball. Soc. Archéol., Toulouse, 1905 
[1906], 339-345, I fg.) Discusses the 
nature and origin of the official escutcheon 
of the Spanish Inquisition. The ‘* square 
of the sower,”’ is an altered magic square. 
: Augustus’ altar of peace. 
( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 104-III, 
4 fgs.) The magnificent picture reliefs 
‘‘are the first examples of the superb 
imperial art still further illustrated and 
glorified by the sculptures on the arches 
of Titus and Trajan.’’ In these reliefs 
are found ‘‘ the primary elements of style 
of the Roman triumphal art,’’ which 
finally produced ‘* the continuous method 
of representation so important in medie- 
val art even down to the time of Michel 
Angelo.’’ 
Santa Maria Antiqua. (Ibid., 131- 
37, 6 fgs.) Describes an old church of 
the eighth century, whose ruins now rise 
between the temple of Castor and the 
Palatine in the Roman forum, its fres- 
coes, sarcophagi, etc. 
(P.) Das deutsche Volksritsel. 
( Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- 
lau, 1905, Heft xiv, 1-33.) Treats of 
German folk-riddles, their characteristics, 
distribution, antiquity, survival in literary 
language, etc. —the riddle is often found 
incorporated in and with tales, mirchen, 
songs, jests, etc. ( Miillenhoff thought 
that modern riddles were only fragments 
of old dialogue riddle-songs, ‘‘ song- 
duels,’’ and the like). Intentional am- 
biguity is a special feature of folk-riddles, 
Low German in particular. Sa? generis 
are the gallows riddles. Dr F. urges a 
collection of Silesian folk-riddles. 
Gnidelsteine. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 348-349, 6 
fgs.) Treats of the so-called ‘ gnidel- 
steine ’’ (smoothing-stones ) still in use on 
the island of Féhr. ‘They are not of 
stone, but glass, and not merely em- 
ployed for ‘*smoothing,’’ but for plugs 
(e. g-, in darning stockings) and for 
pounding and grinding food, etc. In the 
historical period the object in question 
has run through the stages from smooth- 
ing-stone to plug, rubber, striker. 


two 
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Hamy (FE. T.) Les premiers gaulois. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1906, XVII, 1- 
25, 2 fgs.) This first part of a mono- 
graph on the ancient Gauls treats of the 
skeletons of the tumuli of Beaunois 
(Auvenay, Méloisey) and Chatillonnais 
Magny-Lambert, Minot, Savoisy, the 

1 great wood of Chatillon). Many skulls 

are described, with measurements. The 
‘*first Gauls’? are identical with their 
barbaric successors in the West up to the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. 

Hedinger (A.) Das wirkliche 
Nephritfrage. ( Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 356-358.) Discusses in 
particular the recent nephrite finds of 
Schréder in the Tirol and the find of 
Heller at Piz Longhin in the Engadine. 
These and other local finds settle the 
question in favor of a European origin of 
the nephritic implements of central 
Europe. 

Hermet (Z’Aé/é). La statue-menhir de 
Frescaty, commune de Lacaune, Tarn. 
(Bull. Soc, Archéol., Toulouse, 1905- 
1906, 270-273, I fg.) Brief account of 
a menhir-statue of Frescaty, of the same 
type as that of Saint-Sernin. See Car- 
tatlhac ( 

Herve (G.) Contribution a l'histoire des 
mégalithes. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr, de 
Paris, 1906, V° S., VII, 70-73.) Notes 
on the survival of megalithic cults, as 
indicated by the megalithic ceremony 
(addressed to the devil) testified to by 
one of the witnesses and accomplices in 
the trial at Nantes in 1440 A.D, of the 
famous Gilles de Laval, Maréchal de 
France and Sire de Rays. 

Hunger (R.) Die Schwemmlandkiiste des 
Arno. Versuch Begrenzung eines 
Kiistensaumes nach Innen. ( Mitt. d, 
Ver. f. Erdk. zu Leipzig, 1905 [1906], 
1-135). Pages 41-51 of this interesting 
monograph treat of biogeography, settle- 
ment, The changes in sea-level, 

+ etc., influenced the human 

history in this region, which in early 
historical times was inhabited by a power- 
ful sea-folk, the Etruscans. ‘Today the 
only large cities on the coast are Leghorn, 
Pisa, and Lucca. improvement in sani- 
tation is now doing much for this coast 
region. 

Jaeger (J.) Der Schliersee. (Globus, 

Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 363-367. ) 

Treats geology, topography, and history 

of Lake Schlier. Some notes on arche- 

ology (prehistoric population rare) and 
ethnology, evidences of sojourn of Ro- 


Ende der 


der 


etc. 


course of 
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mans, Bajuwari (immigrated in sixth 
century ), Xethengrdber people, etc. 

Jeffers (S. A.) The birth of Venus: a 
Greek relief and a renaissance painting. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 204- 
213, 2 fgs.) Compares a relief of the 
birth of Aphrodite, excavated in Rome 
in 1887 (it dates from ca. 470 B.C.) 
with Botticelli’s painting of the birth of 
Venus. B's picture is part of the effort 
of Italian art to free itself from the 
Middle Ages. 

Kahle ) 
der Wéchnerinnen.’’ 
Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1905, Heft 
XIV, 59-60.) Cites evidence from the 
village of Bukedorf in Schaunburg as to 
** fencing’’ of the graves of women dying 
in child bed. Stepping over such a grave 
will bring the same fate on the trans- 
gressor, in folk-belief. 

Kendall (H. G. ©.) Investigations at 
Knowle farm pit. (Man, Lond., 1906, 
38-41, 3 fgs.) Gives account cf investi- 
gations of 1904. ‘The pit contains flaked 
stones of mesolithic (?) age close to sur 
face ; an occasional paleolith close beneath 
the turf; blue white rolled and striated 
implements in the ‘dirt’’; in a sandy 
river drift, flakes and many trimmed flints, 
hammer-stones, some burnt flints, etc.; 
in ocherous gravel implements, cores, and 
at the base rolled and unrolled (beauti- 
fully made) implements ; on chalk large 
flints. 

—— A correction and a note on the gloss 
on flint implements. 115-116, 1 
fy.) Submits amended drawing of original 
figure showing present condition of pit. 
Doubts that there is connection between 
the gloss and certain accretions and in- 
crustations. 

Kiessling (—) Darstellungen einer zu- 
sammengehdérigen Fundgruppe aus Knos- 
sos auf Kreta. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1906, XXXVIII, 346-347.) 
group of a Cretan goddess with three 
serpents and two smaller figures of wor- 
shiping women. ‘The material is fayence. 

Klapper (J.) Beschwérungsformeln bei 
Gewinnung der Wiinschelrute. Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1905, 
Heft xiv, 51-58.) Cites conjuration 
formulz for getting the diviner’s rod, from 
the fifteenth century, Bavarian and Ba- 
varian- Austrian. 

Klemenz (P.) Zum Gebrauche des Arti- 

kels vor Orstnamen. (Ibid., 105-107.) 

Treats of the use of the article in Sile- 

sian place-names, a practice quite old 


Noch einmal die ‘‘ Graber 
( Mitt. d. Schles. 
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(Zum Slegil, e. g., occurs in 1407). 
Numerous examples are given. 
Aberglaube und Brauch aus 
Krankheiten, 
Tod und Begribnis; das Leben nach 
dem Tode. (Ibid., 70-77.) Cites 70 
items of superstitious belief and custom 
relating to diseases, death and burial, 
life after death, etc., from various locali- 
ties in the province of Posen. 

Die Freimaurer im Volksglauben. 
(Ibid., 58-59.) Cites Polish items indi- 
cating popular belief in the connection of 
the Freemasons with the Devil. 


der Provinz Posen. 


Einfluss der Rasse und Hiufig- 
keit des Krebses nach dessen Verbreitung 
im Kanton Bern. (Dtsche. Vjhrsschr. 
f. Off. Gesdhtspfl., Brnschwg., 1 
XXXVIII, 544-562, 2 maps.) Dr K. 
concludes that other factors than those 
of race must explain the local varia- 
tions in the frequency of cancer in 
Switzerland. 

Kollmann (J.) Der Schidel von Klein- 
kems und die Neandertal-Spy-Gruppe. 
(A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., 
V, 208-226, § fgs., bibl.) ‘Treats of the 
skull of Kleinkems (upper part of 
cranium ; neolithic, brachycephalic, in- 
dex ca. 83); the skulls of the Neander- 
tal-Spy group ; the relations of the living 
anthropoids (chimpanzee is nearest) to 
man, marks of convergence, orthogenesis 
in human evolution, ete. Dr Kk. con- 
cludes that the Pithecanthropus (Du- 
bois) is not in the direct line of human 
descent, which was furnished rather by a 
close relation of the chimpanzee in the 
Tertiary age ; the prominent orbital ridges 
and retreating foreheads of the Neander- 
tal-Spy group are ‘extreme forms of 
variability in the white race and not 
marks of a_ special species,’? — such 
marks in the anthropoids of to-day, in 
the Pithecanthropus, in Europeans, and 
Australians, are convergence phenomena, 
not marks of descent ; specialized forms 
lack phyletic reproductivity, and the 
physical evolution of man _ proceeded 
from a non-specialized (indifferent) form. 
See Mieg (M.). 

Kiihnau (—.) Zaubermittel gegen Krank- 
heiten und leibliche Schiden, besonders 
das ‘Versprechen ; Sympathie. (Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 
1905, Heft xiv, 86-94.) Cites, from 
Patschkau and the region thereabout, 
numerous folk-remedies, charms, etc., 
against warts, eye troubles, tetter, open 
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wounds, consumption, erysipelas, tooth- 
ache, earache, sore breast, etc. 
Archiologische Forschungen 
in der Pfalz. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 367-368, 2 fgs.) Treats 
briefly of the finds (body and ornaments 
of ladies of older Hallstatt period) in 
graves at Benzenloch, near Speyerdorf, in 
1903, etc. ‘The finds in this region in- 
dicate the continuity of the connection 
between the central Rhine country and 
the Rhone country from the oldest bronze 
age to the Hallstatt period. 

Zwei neue, in der Umgegend 
von Kleinkems (Baden) und Sierentz 
(Ober-Elsass) entdeckte neolithische 
Stationen. (A. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
1906, N. F., V, 204-207, 1 pl., 1 fg.) 
Brief account of finds at newly discovered 
** stations ’’ of Kleinkems {animal bones, 
worked bones, flints, etc., pottery frag- 
ments, human skull and a right meta- 
carpus I.) and Sierentz (animal bones, 
flints, bone tool, pottery, fragments, etc. ) 
At Kleinkems some bones of the horse 
(very rare in the stone age pile-dwell- 
ings of Switzerland) were found. See 
KXollmann. 

Zur Geschichte des volks 


tiimlichen Hauses bei den Slawen. II 
Teil. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1906, XXXVI, 92-129, 9 fgs.) Dis- 


cusses in detail South Slavonic names 
for the house, and its various parts ; 
Slavonic loan-words from German, pat- 
ticularly those relating to the ‘* High 
German house’’; the table, its names, 
etc., among the Southern Slavs. In 
Slavonian the number of German loan- 
words relating to house-building, house- 
furniture, etc., is very large, and not in- 
significant in Croatia and Slavonia, but 
beyond the Save and the Danube strik- 
ingly small. The majority of the 
Southern Slavs belong to the great cul- 
ture-area of Central Europe. The influ- 
ence of the Turks on them may have 
been to induce ‘‘a period of ethnographic 
recreation and a return to original eth- 
nographic vivacity’’ (Cvijit), but in 
some place it has been much greater than 
is generally believed. Montenegro, the 
most patriarchal of all, has been least in- 
fluenced by them. 

Die russische Volksepik. 
( Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- 
lau, 1905, Heft xiv, 33-50.) Treats 
of the Russian folk-epics, their names 
(éylina song of the bygone ”’ ; starind 
**song of the past’’; fés% or pésnja 
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**song,’’ 7. ¢., of real things), collectors 
(Sacharov 1838, Rybnikov 1861, Hilfer- 
ding 1871, Miller, 1869, etc.), heroes 
(I]ja or Elias, the cripple of Murom who 
received a giant’s power; Dobrynja 
Nikiti¢ , who traveled to the Tartar Khan ; 
Michaelo Ivanovit Potok, Dunaj Ivano- 
vit, Stavr Godinov; AléSa Popovit 
and Curilo Pienkovié ; Solove} Budimi- 
rovié who came to Kiev from foreign 
lands and Djuk Stefanovit from India), 
atmosphere and content (‘‘ rough, irregu- 
lar, without psychological background, 
rich in words, poor in thoughts,’’ the 
heroines and heroes have no general-hu- 
man qualities, exhibit no psychic person- 
alities, only their rough, brutal, physical 
strength), etc. The language is very 
simple and little figurative. Reminis- 
cences of well-known tale-motives occur 
(Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, —there is 
indeed a ‘*Christian-mythological stra- 
tum, —Hildebrant and Hadubrant, labors 
of Hercules, etc. ). 

Newton (W. M.) Study of the gravel 
drift. (Man, Lond., 1906, 83-84.) Sug- 
gests that the ‘black seam ’’ represents 
‘*undissolved fragments of an old land 
surface which may have exterded over 
an area of many hundreds of square 
miles.’’ The enormous coloring matter 
in solution would account for the strains 
on flints, ete. 

Nouvelles découvertes dans les cavernes 
de la province de Santander. (L’An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1906, XVII, 143-149, 
4 fgs.) Résumé and critique of H. A. 
del Rio’s recent monograph, Las Pin- 
turas y Grabados de las cavernas pre- 
historicas dela Provincia de Santander ; 
Altamira, Covalanas, Hornos de la 
Petia, Castille (Santander, 1906; pp. 
90). The most important of these new 
discoveries is the grotto of Castillo, with 
its many figures painted in red. Del R. 
ranks as successive phases of cavern art : 
Preponderance of animal figures, particu- 
larly bisons ; decadence of animal figures, 
numerous geometric figures; purely 
symbolic graphics, disappearance of ani- 
mal figures. Casiiilo is Magdalenian. 
See Alcalde del Rio. 

Obermaier (H1.) Les restes humains 
quaternaives dans l'Europe centrale. 
(Ibid., 55-80, 1 fg.) This second part 
treats of genuine and uncertain (uater- 
nary human remains in Germany and 
Switzerland. Among the genuine are, in 
Germany: Taubach and Andernach ; in 

Switzerland: Freudenthal, Kesslerloch. 
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Lacking sufficient evidence, erroneous, 
or doubtful, according to O., are, in 
Germany: Raiiberhéhle’’ (near Ra- 
tisbon), Gailenreuth, Ofnet, Heppen- 
loch, Bocksteinhéhle (near Bissingen), 
Hohlefels, Cannstatt, Moosbach, Mann- 
heim, Seligenstadt, Lahr, Egisheim, 
Bollweiler, ‘Tagolsheim, Steeten a. 
Lahn, Neandertal, Buchenloch, ‘ Raii- 


berhéhle’’ (near Letmathe), Balve, 
Bilstein-Hohlen’’ (near Warstein), 
Poessneck, Rixdorf; in Switzerland : 


Schweizersbild. The Swiss paleolithic 

stations ’’ are all of the reindeer epoch, 

Solutrean ( Kesslerloch) or Magdalenian 

(all others). The Taubach “ station’’ 

is atypic of the warm Mousterian epoch ; 

that of Andernach belongs to the cold 

Magdalenian. 

Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Quariirs in 
den Pyrenien. Il. (A. f. Anthr., Brn- 
schwg,, 1906, N. F., V, 244-262, 6 fgs., 
map.) Treatsofthe geological, paleonto- 
logical, archeological ( stations of St Mar- 
tory, caves of La Tourasse, Montconfort, 
Tarbe, Marsoulas, Gourdan, —one of 
the classic ‘‘stations,’’ with rich culture- 
relics, —Gargas, Lorthet, Aurensan) as- 
pects of the Quaternary in the Garonne 
region (between Martres and St Bert- 
rand de Comingues\, and the Neste- 
Adour region, between Lannemezan and 
Orignac. 

Peixoto( R.) Tabulz votive. (Portugalia, 
Porto, 1906, 11, 187-212, 11 fgs.) 
Treats of numerous votizw, chiefly 
of the nineteenth century, in various 
parts of Portugal. 

Piette (E.) Le chevétre et la sémi-domes- 
tication des animaux aux temps pléisto- 
cénes. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1906, 
XVII, 27-53, 50 fgs.) ‘This first article 
treats of the representations of halters in 
the art of the *‘ glyptic age ’’ — the horse- 
heads from Saint-Michel d’ Arvdy, Bras- 
sempouy, Mas d’ Azil, etc., are character- 
istic. P. believes the halter (the bridle 
took its place when the bit was invented ) 
was in use for ‘* more than 10,000, prob- 
ably more than 20,000 years.’’ 

Pradel (F.) Schlesische Volkslieder. 
(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- 
lau, 1905, Heft xiv, 94-104.) Folk- 
songs survive in Silesian in larger num- 
bers than is generally believed. Dr P. 
cites versions of the Marlborough song, 
Frederick’s Hussar, historical songs, 
songs of love, marriage, etc., miarchen 
songs, etc., from Eckersdorf, Eisdorf, 
etc. Many were obtained from a woman 
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who had spent her childhood in Eckers- | Schliz (A.) 
The Marlborough item is a new | 


dorf. 
one. 
Praetorius (C. ].) The method of horse- 
shoeing in Palestrina. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 34-35.) Describes the rather 
cruel method in vogue in central and 
southern Italy (the saying goes of the 
animal, ‘‘non é cristiano’’). The fore- 
head-bands of iron with teeth are in- 
struments of torture. This cruelty to 
animals, the author suggests, is ‘* proba- 
bly a survival of barbaric times.’’ 

(K. T.) Der damonische Ur- 
sprung des griechischen Dramas. (Neue 
Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alt., Lpzg., 1906, 
XVIII, 11 Abt., 161-193, 8 fgs.) Argues 
for the origin of the Greek drama from 
its “‘demonic’* elements. Treats of the 
ancient Mexican demons of harvest and 
spring as helping to explain the Dionysus 
cult, the Dionysus cult itself, tragedy and 
mimics, etc. Ecstasy is only the outer 
garment of the Dionysus cult. In both 
this cult and the ancient Mexican the 
process of nature and dpausvov corre- 
spond to each other. Analogic magic, 
the imitation of nature-processes to induce 
them, is at the bottom of all. 

Regalia (E.) Fauna della Grotta di Per- 
tosa, Salerno. Seconda Nota. (A. p. 
Antrop., Firenze, 1906, XXXVI, 27-57, 
igs.) Treats of the fauna of the upper 
and lower fa/afittas, and of the little 
grotto, compared with that of the cave of 
Zachito. ‘These two caverns, Pertosa 
and Zachito, were inhabited by people of 
the same origin, and contemporaneously. 
Regnault (M.) Grotte de Marsoulas. 
Haute-Garonne. Nouvelles _fouilles, 
(Bull. Soc. d’Archéol., Toulouse, 1905 
[1906], 282-286, 1 fg. Résumés briefly 
accounts of the Abbé Cau-Durban, 
Riviére, Cartailhac, Chauvet, etc., with 
descriptions of R.’s own investigations, 
and finds (flints, bone objects, etc. ) made 
in 1904. The cave-paintings are of the 
reindeer-age. 

(V.) Stone effigies of southern 
Russia. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 
35-39, 3 fgs.) Author considers that 
these rough-hewn stone figures (almost 
exclusively female and less than 1000 
years old), do not represent goddesses 
unknown to the ancient Slavs, nor are 
they grave-stones ; they represent the 
substitution, due to the advent of Chris- 
tianity, of a stone figure, for the living 
body of the wife sacrificed in heathen 
times at the death of the husband. 
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Der schnurkeramische Kul- 
turkreis und seine Stellung zu den 
anderen neolithischen Kulturformen in 
Siidwestdeutschland, (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 312-345, 1 pl., 
12 fgs.) ‘Treats of grave-mounds with 
schnur-pottery (Neckar, Lower Main, 
Heuchelberg, etc. ), cremation, the popu- 
lation of the region, relations to schnzr- 
pottery, lake-dwellers, etc., geologic 
substrate of neolithic settlement, craniol- 
ogy (5 skulls compared), primitive home 
and epochs of settlement. 


Severo (R.) © Mercurio de Casal-Comba. 


Estatueta de bronze do ‘* Museu Azua- 
ga.”’ (Portugalia, Porto, 1906, 11, 
233-241, 2 fgs., 1 pl.) Treats of a 
bronze statuette of Mercury discovered 
in 1877 at Casal-Comba ( Mealhada) and 
now in the Azuaga Museum at Villa 
Nova de Gaya. It is probably a Greek 
work of the Roman period close to the 
Christian era. 

Zu den schlesischen Flurna- 
men. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 
Breslau, 1905, Heft xiv, 107.) Note 
on etymology of place-name ‘* die 
Wisliche,’’ possibly signifying ‘‘ waste 
place.”’ 

Human skeleton of paleo- 
lithicage. (Man, Lond., 1906, 10-11. ) 
Brief account of the discovery in 1886 of 
a human skeleton in a clay pit at Mixies- 
hill in the Dunstable district, at an 
alleged depth of 22 feet. 

Namen polnischer Her- 
kunft aus Klein-Ellguth bei O6els. 
(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- 
lau, 1905, Heft xiv, 77-85.)  Dis- 
cusses origin and etymology of Polish 
names in the village of Klein-Ellguth— 
place-names ( Kipse, Nifke, Glume) and 
family names (Gasde and Gahse, Jar- 
zetz, Jersemann, Jékisch, Kohse, Stische 
Woitas, etc. ), both those extinct and those 
still surviving. The village once had 
evidently a large Polish element. 

Grotta funeraria a Badisco, 
Terra d’Otranto. (A. p. Il’ Antrop., 
Firenze, 1906, 17-25.) Brief account 
of a funeral grotto at Badisco and the 
objects there discovered (human remains, 
bones of domestic and some wild ani- 
mals, a few flint knives, an amulet, etc. ). 
The ‘‘Devil’s Cave’’ at Badisco was 
used for burials, not as a permanent resi- 
dence of man — it is not more than of 
neolithic age. 


| Steinmann (G.) Die paliolithische Renn- 


i 


tierstation von Munzingen am Tuniberge 


| 
| 
‘ 
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bei Freiburg i. B. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1906, N. F., V, 182-203, 53 
fgs.) Describes with historical-geolog- 
ical introduction the paleolithic ‘ sta- 
tion”? of the reindeer age at Munzingen, 
first noticed by Ecker in 1875, and the 
finds there made (‘* hearthstones’’ and 
similar objects, numerous flint and stone 
tools indicating stone industry at the 
height of the Solutrean stage according to 
Hoernes, bone tools, etc.). According 
to S., the Munzingen ‘‘station’’ be- 
longs to the late loess period (geolog- 
ically) and the pure reindeer epoch 
(culturally), Solutré stage. 

Szulczewski (A.) Polnische Marchen 
aus der Provinz Posen. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1905, Heft 
XIV, 60-69.) Gives German text 
three Marchen (‘* Kalmuk,’’ a Polyphe- 
mus legend; ‘‘The magic bottle’’ ; 
**Rokita and the Shepherd,’’ — Xokita 
is a Polish ‘‘devil’’) from Brudzyn and 
Rogasen in Posen. 

Wright (G. F.) The Archeological Mu- 
seum of Florence, Italy. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1906, V, 59-63, 4 fgs.) Brief 
account of the Caroto Tarquina sarcopha- 
gus of the fourth century, B.c., ‘the 
glory of the Museum,”’ found in 1870; 
the Vaso Francois (ca. VI cent. B.C.) ; 
the Chianciano bronzes (ca. 1V_ cent. 
B.c.); and some other bronze objects 
(ca. 111-VI cent. B.c.). Prof. W. holds 
that bronze was introduced north of the 
Alps by commercial intercourse. 

Zaborowski (S.) La taille des chevaux 
chez les Germains et dans |’ Europe pré- 
historique. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, V°s., Vil, 6-11.)  Dis- 
cusses the height of horses among the 
Teutons and prehistoric Europeans, in 
connection with = recent article by Pié- 
trement on the history of the horse. The 
Protoaryans, acco:ding to Z., did not use 
the horse for mounting, though they were 
acquainted with the ‘‘ car ’’ or wagon.”’ 
The cavalier was late in coming. The 
horse of these Protoaryans was smaller 
than those introduced from Asia. 

Les Gaulois L’industrie dite de la 

Téne est purément gauloise. Les Bas- 

tarnes. (Ibid., 34-50.) 

name and significance of Ce/t and Gaul 

(anthropologically the former the 


Is 


brunet brachycephal, the latter originally 

blond dolichocephals), the home of the | 
Gauls (Rhine and Upper Danube), the 
La Téne industry (this prehistoric cul- 
ture is Gallic — from 


: La Téne region 
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England, etc.; the eastern Carpathians, 
Gaul, the Danube, the Po, have all felt 
the presence of the Gauls ; many bor- 
rowings of Celtic words took place dur- 
ing the La Tene period; the central 
zone of Europe from the Carpathians to 


| the metal industry passed to Scandinavia, 
| 


fore the Hallstatt epoch and the first ap- 
pearance of iron in this region), Hall- 
statt culture (the inhumers were tall and 
dolichocephalic Gauls), the Bastarnes of 


| 
| the Rhine was occupied by the Gauls be- 


| the northern region of the eastern Car- 

} pathians (probably Celtic, — what is 

Teutonic in the Black Sea region, is 
post-Gothic), Protoaryans and Gauls. 
According to Z., ‘*the Aryan mother- 
tongue arose in Central Europe.’’ The 
expansion of this speech took place at 
the close of the neolithic age. 

Zur Volkskunde der  schwedischen 
Bauern im  Mittelalter. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 380-3584.) 
Based on Hildebrand’ s Sverijes Medeltid, 
translated by S. v. W. ‘Treats of woo- 
ing, betrothal, marriage, family life, 
childbirth, christening and baptism, 
churching, childhood and child life (two 
important epochs, the second and seventa 
years), appreciation of the old, death, 
burial, 


AFRICA 


Andrews (E. M.) Notes on the Webster 
ruin. (Man, Lond., 1906, 131-133.) 
Describes the ruin on the Webster farm 
in the S. Melsetter district, unique in 
S. Rhodesia. A. regards it as ‘‘ nothing 
more or less than a royal tomb, the out- 
side graves being probably those of near 
relations.’’ It has greater age perhaps 
than any Rhodesian ruin yet reported. 
The large monoliths are of diorite, the 
small one of granite. The graves face 
any direction. 

Ankermann (B.) L’ethnographie actuelle 
de |’ Afrique méridionale. ( Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, I, 552-591, 3 maps.) 
First part of a résumé of the present 
ethnography of South Africa (Bantu). 
Treats of races and languages, different 
Bantu tribes, culture and civilization 
(economic life, dwellings and furniture, 

| clothing and ornaments, etc.). Same 

article in German, published in Archiv 

f. Anthrop., 1906, N. F., 241-296, 

was noticed in American Anthropologist, 

1906, N. S., VIII, 718. 

Felsbrunnen in Turu, (Globus, 

| Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 48-49, 2 fgs. ) 


| 
| 
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Beck ( R.) 


Durand (R. A.) 


Gives brief account of certain water-holes 
hewn in the rock, about which the present 
inhabitants, the Wataturu, claim to know 
nothing, although there is no trace of 
natives before them. 

Balfour (H.) Flint-engraved pottery from 
the ruins at Khami and Dhlo Dhlo, 
Rhodesia. (Man, Lond., 1906, 17-19, 
pl.) From examination of the incised 
patterns from these refuse heaps and 
kitchen middens (with these fragments 
of pottery abundance of flint flakes are 
found), B. concludes that the marks on 
the clay vessels were made by using flints, 
both before and after firing. This view 
gives another explanation ‘for the sur- 
vival or reintroduction of the use of rude 
flakes and tools of stone into a metal age,”’ 
in Africa or elsewhere. 

Zum Tafelberg und Draken- 
stein. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 
25-31, 42-46, 5 fgs.) Contains a few 
notes on the mixed population of Cape 
Colony — Dutch, French, Huguenots, 
English, Scotch, Malays, Hindus, Ne- 
groes, etc. Dr R. heard of a Malay who 
was seeking a white wife. 

Bramly (A. J.) The Bari tribe. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 101-103). Brief notes on 
villages, social life and activities, burial 
and birth customs, rainmaking (position 
is precarious), polygamy, adultery, orna- 
ments, weapons, etc. The Bari were 
formerly ‘‘a large well-organized and 
warlike community possessing immense 
herds of cattle and cultivating broad tracts 
of country reaching back far from the 
banks of the Nile.’’ Now they do not 
hunt, and war as a pastime has ceased to 
exist, ‘‘ so the young generation has lost 
the habit of keen observation so marked 
in tribes accustomed to kill their daily 
food.’’ They are no good as trackers or 
shicaris. 

Duchemin (—) ‘Tumulus de la Gambie. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, 
s., VII, 25-34, 3 fgs.) Describes the 
tumuli (megalithic graves) in the val- 
ley of the Gambia. with brief accounts 
of the investigation of two tumuli at 
Dialato and their contents, also another at 
Maka, 1903-1905. The human remains 
are Negritic, the pottery ordinary West 
African ; no weapons or ornaments were 
found. ‘The present inhabitants of this 
region (Mandingos) were probably not 
the makers of these megalithic tombs. 
Note on the silver pin 


found at Dhlo-Dhlo by Randall-Mac- 
Iver. 


(Man, Lond., 1906, 84.) Sug- 
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gests that this object with its Maltese 
cross is the work of one of the clever 
native goldsmiths of the Zambesi valley, 
under Christian influence. 

Objets de l’age de pierre 
trouvés aux environs de Kayes, Haut- 
Sénégal. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1906, V® s., VII, 3-4.) Extract from 
letter of M. Fr. de Zeltner referring to 
schist or porphyry stone implements, frag- 
ments of pottery, piece of stone bracelet, 
etc., found near ,Kayes in Upper Sene- 


gal. 
Hobley (C. W.) Notes on the Dorobo 


people and other tribes. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 119-120.) Information obtained 
from Chief Kamri, etc.: Genealogy, 
clans, totems, Masai invasion, invasion 
from south, traditions about former in- 
habitants of country, dwarfs, white race, 
etc. Circumcision is practised. The 
Dorobo call themselves Aggiek. 

Kikuyu medicines. (Ibid., 81-83. ) 
Lists and describes briefly 16 medicines, 
all vegetable but two, obtained from a 
mundu mugo, or medicine-man, of the 
Angare or Kahuno clan. A list of the 9 
totemic clans (each has its own medicine- 
man) of the Kikuyu is also given. 

Note on a series of Aki- 
kuyu ‘‘ndomi’’ in the British Museum 
(Ibid., 49-51, 4 fgs.) Describes 4 
ndomi, or shoulder-shields, worn by Aki- 
kuyu youths at the wa dances. 

Were the ancient Egyptians 
a dual race? (Ibid., 3-5.) Dr K. 
argues against Thomson and Maclver’s 
theory of two distinct races (negroid and 
non-negroid ), the facial measurements of 
the negroid Egyptians, e. g., being only 
spuriously negroid. 

Anthropologische Notizen 
iiber die Bevélkerung von Sierra Leone. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 13-16, 4 
fgs.) Gives chief head and body meas- 
urements of 18 individuals; describes 
physical characters and tattooing. The 
subjects were all criminals from the jail 
at Freetown, — 4 were Mendi, 6 Lokkoh, 
2 Timné, 2 Fulah, 2 Kru, 2 Mandingo, tes- 
tifying to the race-mixture possible 
here. 

The Basuto of Basutoland. 
(J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1906, v, 233- 
251, 351-376.) Treats of country 
(mountaineer-spirit), origin (intruded 
on Bushmen, called ba-Rwa; many 
place-names from Bushman tongue, also 
cave-drawing indicating their former 
presence ), language ( Basuto are linguis- 
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tically and physically ‘‘ a link between the 
Kafir and Bechwana races’’; the official 
language is se Suto), industry, agricul- 
ture, pastoral life (architecture simple, 
blacksmiths becoming rare, tanning skill 
behind that of Bechwana, every man his 
own basket-maker, wood carving absent, 
musical talent good, instruments poor ; 
use of manure and irrigation unknown ; 
cattle care noblest occupation), marriage 
customs and taboos, sex-life, circumci- 
sion ( probation-hut, or mofhato, for boys; 
girls under care of matrons), war-dance 
and ceremonies, witchcraft and the witch- 
doctor (also rain-maker, lightning-con- 
juror, diviner, etc. ), religious ideas (sac- 
rifice, burial in cattle-enclosure in sitting 
posture wrapped up in skin or blanket ), 
proverbs (only one in which modimo, 
*«god,’’ is mentioned; 26 given with 
English equivalents), folk tales (about 
Mmutlunyane, ‘the little hare’’; Masilo 
and Masilonyane,— fratricidal story; Ma- 
silo and Thakane, — brother-sister love), 
government, chieftainship, land-tenure 
and law of succession, Basuto character 
(essentially sociable and a_ practical 
socialist) peaceful and kind-hearted, 
‘‘greater liars than thieves, morality 
very low, divorce practically unknown, 
polygamy honored, brief sketch of Basuto 
history’’ (366-374). Fear of Basuto as 
menace to S. Africa, according to author, 
is greatly exaggerated. They are not 
dying out. They will survive by adap- 
tation to Christianity and civilization 
Mayr (F.) The Zulu Kafirs of Natal. 
( Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 453-471, 
7 pl., 20fg.) Treats of physical charac- 
ters and history (briefly), dwellings and 
and their dispositions, food (obtaining, 
preparation, etc.), luxuries (tobacco, 
hemp, beer), etc. Effect of white con- 
tact is very noticeable, the young genera- 
tion often ‘‘don’t even know the names 
of things used by their fathers and grand- 
fathers,’’ and every Zulu hut now shows 
a mixture of past and present. The 
name for sweet potato, ofafata, is evi- 
dently a loan-word. Anthropophagy 
occurred only through food necessity. 
At first tobacco was snuffed only. 
Milliken (A. S.) Burial customs of the 
Wa-Ka-virondo in the Kisumu province. 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 54-55.) Notes 
announcement of death, hut-burial, 
mourning, grave dance, disposition of 
wives. 

Miiller (F.) Die Religionen Togos in 
Einzeldarstellungen. I. Die Verehrung 
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des héchsten Wesens (Bukia) in Atak- 
pame. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 
509-520, 4 pl., 5 fgs.) First part of a 
detailed account of the religions of Togo, 
German West Africa. ‘Treats of the 
worship of Auk (the supreme being) 
in Atakpame, a divinity originally per- 
haps the national god of the Adele and 
Aguti tribes, now regarded as good and 
kind, benevolent, etc. His name, cult, 
laws, and taboos, symbols, and signs, are 
described. At pages 516-520 are given 
(native text, interlinear translation ) three 
myths relating to Buka. 

Proverbi abissini in lingua 
Tigray. (Ibid., 196-301, 3 fgs.) Gives, 
with translations, 50 proverbs from the 
Abyssinians about Gondar, who speak 
the Tigré language, relating to daily in- 
tercourse, education, religion, family life, 
virtue and vice, etc. The following are 
notable: A people without education is 
like food without salt. Do good, if you 
have to pass the night in the street. 
Truth is the best of all sciences. 

(J.) The legend of Oro, 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 103-106.) A tale 
of Oro, the bull-roarer, from the Yoruba 
of West Africa, who departed from the 
world offended because a woman had 
seen part of him. He went into the 
cam-wood, hence any ove of that sub- 
stance is especially good. 

Notes on the Efik belief in ‘* bush 
soul.’’ (Ibid., 121-122.) The Efik 
and Ekoi ideas as to reincarnation and 
marriage of people having ‘‘ bush souls ’”’ 
of animals are briefly given. No special 
name is given to the animal in which the 
** bush soul resides. 

Berichtigung zu der Be- 
sprechung iiber die Buschmanner der 
Kalahari. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVIII, 411-415.) Reply to criticism 
of Fritsch, to which the latter rejoins, 
PP: 414-415. 

The Hyksos. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 113-114, 1 pl.) Brief 
account of Hyksos remains (camp anfe 
XVIII dynasty, graves, Synan pottery, 
etc.) excavated at Tell el Yehudiych. 
This was probably the great camp of 
Avaris and the city mentioned by Man- 
etho. A ‘‘continuous degradaticn of 
work’’ seems to characterize the Hyksos 
period. These Hyksos came from the 
open country between Syria and Baby- 
lonia, and they fought their way into 
Egypt, as afterward did the Mahometan 
Arabs. 
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The Egyptians in Sinai. An ac- 
count of recent discoveries. ( Harper’s 
Mo., N. Y., 1906, CXII, 440-447, 9 fgs. ) 
Gives account «f the excavations at the 
temple of Serabit el Khadem, Sinai, and 
the remains there discovered. The 
Egyptian records in this region date 
back to 4500 B.C. (rock sculpture of 
King Semerkhet of First Dynasty), and 
the Egyptians mined turquoise here 
4000-1100 8B. Cc. The mining-record 
tablet dates from 25008. c. Here to is 
to be found ‘the oldest example of the 


system of Semitic worship.’ | 


Planert (\W. ) 


Eine vergleichende Gram- 
matik der Bantusprachen. 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 385-6. ) Brief 
résumé and critique of C. Meinhof’s 
Crundsiige einer vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der Bantusprachen (Berlin, 
1906). P. argues that we are now be- 
yond the reconstruction ideas of Bopp and 
Grimm. M’s etymological explanation 
of the origin of the class-prefixes is not 
satisiactory. 

Routledge (W. S.) An Akikuyu image. 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 1-3, 1 pl.) De- 
scribes a clay ceremonial figure (referred 
to as ‘*the little one’’ by the natives) 
from the Akikuyu on the river Goura, 
province of Kenia, British East Africa. 
The ceremonies of the festive occasion 
on which it is exhibited and made to 
dance are briefly noted. 

Kamerun im Jahre 1905. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 57- 
60.) Contains a few notes on popu- 
lation, missions, education. A large 
Haussa colony is reported from Jabasi. 
The town of Duala has ca. 22,000 ne- 
goes. 


Aus den Gerichtssitzungen 
der Evheer Westafrikas, in alter und 
neuer Zeit. (Ibid., 1906, LXXXIX, 334- 
335-) Brief account, from data ob- 
tained from natives, of this ancient and 
modern judicial procedure of the Evhe 
(Ewe) negroes of West Africa, with ex- 
planation of technical terms involved. 
Certain judges have great reputations, 
and cases are often held so that a famous 
one may determine them. 

Sur les antiquités et les 
vieilles villes de Tunisie. (Bull. Soc. 
Archéol., Toulouse, 1905 [1906], 276- 
278.) Notes on the Punic necropolis of 
Carthage, the Roman ruins at Ain- 
Tounga, Tebessad, etc. | 


Volk (Das) der Tanala. (Globus, | 


Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 358-362, 6 | 
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fgs.) Describes the Tanala, a people of 
southeastern Madagascar, after the 
account by Lieut. A. du Pecq, in the 
Tour du Monde. Physical characters, 
family life, judicial procedure and ordeals, 
religion and spirit-lore, stone-monuments 
(some dolmen-like), death and burial, 
soul-lore, shamanism, time-reckoning, 
material culture, etc., are briefly dis- 
cussed, The Tanala use the Arabic 
script for magic formule —the signs 
are called sorabe.- 


Weiss (—) Land und Leute von 
Mpororo. (Ibid., 266-271, 325-332, 13 
fgs.) First two sections of an interesting 


account of the Mpororo people ( Waporo- 
poro and Wahima) and country in the 
W. corner of German East- Africa. 
Iron-smelting is practised. Agriculture, 
pottery, basketry, tobacco pipes, cloth- 
ing and ornament, family and sex-rela- 
tions (girls as arule virgins till marriage), 
physical characters, etc., are discussed. 
The Waporoporo are an agricultural, the 
Wahima a pastoral people. 
Anthropologische, ethnol- 
ogische und ethnographische Beobach- 
tungen iiber die Heikum- und Kung- 
buschleute nebst einem Anhang iiber die 
Sprachen dieser Buschmannstamme. ( Z. 
f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, Xxxviil, 241- 
268, 6 fgs.) Treats of physical charac- 
ters (averages of measurements of 14 
men and 17 women given), senses (sight 
keen, hearing exceedingly keen), ges- 
tures, dances of men (described with 
some detail), animal and vegetable food 
(11 sorts of roots, etc., enumerated), 
clothing and ornament, amulets {four 
sorts), weapons, implements, utensils, 
fire-making, dwellings, language (pages 
260-268 contain vocabularies of Heikum, 
Kung, and Nama, with grammatical 
sketches of Kung and Heikum). W. 
argues against the alleged Hottentot 
origin of these Bushmen — language is 
entirely different and stratopygy is not 
present in the women. 


Witte (F. ) Schmidt (W.) Lieder und 


Gesinge der Ewhe-Neger, Gé-Dialekt. 
Il. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 
194-209.) Conclusion of article. Gives 
text and music, with German version, of 
an abusive song of Anecho, classic in 
type, and of a song of praise (of a man 
and his family) also from Anecho ; also 
the texts with translations of three songs 
of Kanyj, a singer of Adyido, and of two 
songs of the singer Akuesihu, Interpre- 
tive and explanatory notes. 
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Annandale (N.) ‘The introduction of the 
blow-gun into southern India. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 26.) ‘Treats very briefily 
of a blow-gun (‘evidently of North 
Bornean workmanship, with certain alter- 
ations made in India”’ ), from Kilakarai, 
whither such implements are brought by 
the Tamils who procure them for the 
‘“*Orang Bugis’’ in Singapore. The 
local name of the blow-gun, séng-gitan, 
is doubtless a corruption of the Malay 
sumpétan. 
(W. G.)  Ancestor-worship in 
(Ibid., 1906, 35-37.) Accord- 
the widespread belief in Japan 
elsewhere that Shinto is based 
on ancestor worship is incorrect since 
‘* Shinto, the old native religion of Japan, 
had no cult of true ancestors, whether of 
the individual or of the race’’ (the 
funeral-service is, e. g., an innovation 
dating only from 1868 ; the institution of 
adoption was also unknown in ancient 
times). In the ‘ancestor worship’’ of 
the Japanese, A. ‘‘strongly suspects 
Chinese influence’’ (e. g., the influence 
of Hirata early in the nineteenth century ). 
Geschiechtsleben, Geburt und 
Missgeburt in der asiatischen Mythologie. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, XXXxvIII, 
269-311, 26 fgs.) ‘Treats of the phe- 
nomena of sexual life, birth and abnor- 
mal births ( particularly the pathological 
aspects of these) in relation to the mo- 
tives and art-expression of the mythol- 
ogies of Asiatic peoples Menstruation, 
coitus, ** virgin birth,’’ incest, pregnancy, 
premature birth, abortion, child-birth, 
twins, miscarriage, giant and dwarf 
children, partial and complete mon- 
sters, polydactly, polycephaly, ‘Siamese 
twins,’’ cyclopes, acephaly, diseases and 
deformities of various sorts, are discussed. 
Dr B. notes that in the drawings of chil- 
dren (which have been compared with 
those of primitive peoples) no instances 
of polycephaly, etc., occur. The author 
does not know the article of Dr D. S. 
Lamb on ‘* Mythical Monsters’? ( Amer. 
Anthrop., 1900, N. S., I, 277-291), 
hence the statement on page 273 that 
Prof. F. Schatz (1901) is the first author 
to treat of mythology from the point of 
view of the pathological anatomist, etc. 
(E. J.) The Bismya_ temple- 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, Vv, 227-236. 
11 fgs.) Gives an account of the ex, 


plorations in 1903-1904 of the Baby- 


Japan. 
to A. 
and 
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lonian ruin-mounds of Bismya, and of 
temple (ca. 6000 B. C.) and other re- 
mains (inscriptions, bricks of Dungi, 
gold of Naram Sin, marble statuette, 
statue of David, tablets, stone vase and 
pottery fragments (B. dates the oldest of 
these ca. 10,000 B. ©. at least )). 
Religious ideas of primi- 
tive man from Chukchee material. 
(Intern. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 
1906, XIV, 129-135.) English text of 
article of which a French version was 
noticed in Amer. Anthrop., 1905, N. S., 
Vil, 347- 

Socialisme dans les haa 
phan, Laos, Indo-Chine. (Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, 1, 521-528.) Discusses 
‘*a sort of socialism,’’ or rather ‘‘a 
species of communism strongly resem- 
bling feudalism,’’ — each inhabitant calls 
on his neighbors for assistance when 
needed at tree-cutting, harvest-time, etc., 
the seed-ground is distributed according 
to needs, etc. Alms and beggary are 
unknown ; hospitality encourages travel. 
The burdens of the common people are 
not so heavy as elsewhere; and the 
corvées paid to the chief are recouped 
by his protection. 

(E.) Leber 
Phrygien. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVI, 410-411.) Abstract. Article 
appears in full in &. bayr. Ak., 
ni KL, Bd., 11 Abt., 651-667. 
Brief notes on the nature and use of 
caves for residence in Phrygia. ‘The au- 
thor points out that in the development 
of these caves may be seen one of the 
several independent origins of the gable 
in house-architecture. 

Au pays des castes. Castes 
des pays Dravidiens. (Anthropos, Salz 
burg, 1906, 1, 426-434.) Gives descrip- 
tive table of castes among the Tamils, Ma- 
layalams, Kanaras, Telingas, and list of 
castes of uncertain origin. 

Among the ruins of Ephesus. 
( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, V, 111-116. ) 
Notes on ancient fortress, church of St 
John, temple of Diana, stadion, theater, 
etc. 


Grotten in 


On Siamese proverbs and 
idiomatic expressions. (J. Siam. Soc. 
Bangkok, 1904-05, I, 11-168.) Valu- 
able collection, —Siamese text, literal 
translation, implied meaning, compara- 
tive notes, subject index, etc. Age, 
characteristics, etc., are discussed. The 


maxims of King Ruang (pp. 59-68) are 
given; also Lau (pp. 116-122) and Mon 
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(pp. 123-134) proverbs. The maxims 
ot King Ruang (latter half of 13th cen- 
tury) are genuinely Siamese. Siamese 
proverbs are more concise and original 
than those of the Malays. 

Guesdon La littérature khmére et 
le Buddhisme. II. Le coin d’un para- 
dis buddhique. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 
1906, 1, 278-295, 2 pl.) Gives the 
Khracr text, transliteration, and transla- 
ticn of a poem descriptive of the Bud- 
dhist paradise from the Ponhasa Siresa, 
vol. Vv, p. 119. 

Henderson (A. E.) The mosque of Isa 
Bey at Ephesus. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1906, V, 259-265, 7 fgs.) Treats of the 
beautiful Seljukian mosque (said to have 
been built ca. 1340 A. D.) at Ephesus, 
now the small Yuruk hamlet of Ayas- 
soulok. 

Henning (G.) Die Reiseberichte iiber 
Sibirien von Herberstein bis Ides. (Mitt. 
d. Ver. f. Erdk. zu Leipzig, 1905 [1906], 
240-394.) Pages 341-372 of this valu- 
able monograph, which résumés the ac- 
counts of travel in Siberia from Herber- 
stein in 1549 to Ides in 1704, contain 
résumés of the ethnological data (in 
these various accounts of Siberia up to 
Ides) concerning the Voguls, Ostiaks, 
Tunguses, Buriats, Targazins, Dours, 
Djutcheris, Giliaks, Yakuts, Yukagirs, 
Chukchee, Koriaks, Oljutors, Kamtcha- 
dales, Kurilians, etc. These old ac- 
counts contain much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the history, migrations, 
habits, customs, and institutions of the 
primitive peoples of Siberia, especially 
N. C. Witsen’s .Voord en Oost Tartarve, 
published in 1692 at Amsterdam. 

Henson (L. L.) Researches in Palestine. 
( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, V, 39-59, 7 
fgs.) Treats of recent excavations and 
investigations in and about Jerusalem re- 
lating to the site of the original Zion and 
the city of David, in the Shephelah, and 
particularly at Gezer (8 different periods 
of occupancy from pre-Semitic cave- 
dwellers to Christian period ), which may 
have been at one time a western Assyrian 
post. 

Huth (G.) Meine Reise nach Ostsibirien, 
nebst einer Betrachtung der ethnolo- 
gischen, politischen und wirtschaftlichen 
Verhaltnisse Sibiriens und der Mand- 
schurei. (Mitt. d. Ver. f. Erdk. zu 
Leipzig, 1905 [1906], xlv-liv.) Con- 
tains notes on the Siberian peasants, the 
Tungus (differ in character from other 

Mongolians ; are genial, careless, honest) 
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The Man- 
only some 


and their social life, etc. 
churians proper number 


Jochelson (W.) Ueber asiatische und 
amerikanische Elemente in den Mythen 
der Koriaken. (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. 
Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV, 119-127.) 


Practically the same data as in J.’s 
article on ‘*The Mythology of the 


Koryak,”’ in Amer. Anthrop., 1904, N. 
S., VI, 413-425. 

Lehmann (E.) Durch Sophene und Katao- 
nien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 
37-42, 53-57, 9 fgs., map.) Treats 
of the passage over the Euphrates at 
Kymyrchan, a place of importance in 
various epochs (near here is an inscription 
of Sardur II1), the inscription of Corbulo 
at Keserik, the site of Arsamosata (per- 
haps the modern Samosad), the plain of 
Kalon-Pedion, Anzit (the Inziti of As- 
syrian inscription), a Roman military 
road, etc. 

Luchenbill (D. D.) A comprehensive 
account of the excavations in Ashur from 
Sept. 18, 1903, to the end of February, 
1905. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 
15-24, 7 fgs.) ‘Translated and con- 
densed from the Reports of the German 
Oriental Society. Treats of fortifications, 
temples, palaces and other buildings, 
graves and sarcophagi. 

Documents from the temple archives 
of Nippur. (Ibid., 213-224, 6 fgs.) 
Résumés some of the data in Rev. A. T. 
Clay’s recent (1906) work with this 
title. 

Maurer (F.) Israelitisches Asylrecht. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 24-25.) 
Brief discussion of the Israelitish ‘* right 
of asylum ’”’ as indicated in the old Tes- 
tament. The right of asylum ’’ in the 
sanctuary of Jahveh at Jerusalem is ‘‘a 
genuine Israelitish legal institution.’’ Dr 
M. thinks that, even if the institution of 
the ‘‘right of asylum’’ was taken over 
from the Canaanitish aborigines, its in- 


ternal devciopment was quite inde- 
pendent. 

Morin (P.) Notes Laotiennes. Ba Siou 
Su Kuan. (J. Siam Soc., Bankok, 


1904-5, 1, 169-175.) Describes the da 
si or su kuan (the terms are nearly syn- 
onymous), a festival or ceremonial cel- 
ebrated in honor of the visit of a manda- 
rin of high rank, an important official, 
etc. It is a sort of /é/e for the household 


gods. 
Naville (E.) Hall ( H.R.) Excava- 
tions at’Deir el-Bahari, 1905-6. (Man, 
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Lond., 1906, 97-101, 1 pl., 5 fgs.) 
Describes excavation and clearance of 
central platform of a XI dynasty temple 
discovered in 1903, the southern court of 
the temple, the beginnings of a temple 
of the XVIII dynasty, a shrine of Thot- 
mes III, within which were found an 
image of Hathor in the form of a cow, 


etc. 
Papay (J.) Azosztjakok fOldjén. ( Féldr. 
Kozl., Budapest, 1906, XXXIV, 77-96, 
9 fgs.) First part of account of visit in 
1898 among North Ostiaks of Tobolsk, 
known in the twelfth century to the 
Novgorodians as /ugri. Boat-songs, 
houses, domestic life, shamanism, animal- 
sacrifice, ‘‘temple and idols,’’ song and 
dance, etc., are briefly described. 
Stenz (G. M.) Der Bauer in Schantung. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 435- 
452.) ‘Treats of the condition, etc., of 
the Chinese peasantry (the peasantry 
ranks second in the four chief classes, 
following the /iterat/) in the source of 
Shan-tung. Landed property, taxation, 
laborers, slaves, dwellings, etc., are 
considered. 
Sternberg (L.) Bemerkungen iiber Be- 
ziehungen zwischen der Morphologie der 
giljakischen und americanischen Spra- 
chen. (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1906, XIV, 137-140.) Points out 
some 10 peculiarities of grammar and 
morphology in which the Giliak language 
resembles the American Indian rather 
than the Ural-Altaic tongues (use of pre- 
fixes in word-formation, pleonastic pro- 
nouns or numerals with nouns, and simi- 
lar auxiliaries with verbs, conjugation by 
adverbial postpositions, easy change of 
adjectives and nouns to verbs, special 
varieties of verbs, approximation to in- 
corporation, classificatory cardinal num- 
bers). 
Teleki (P.) Japan szerepe Amerika 
flfedezésében. (Féldr. Kézl., Buda- 
pest, 1906, XXXIV, 1-13, 6fgs.) Treats 
of Japan’s rdle in the discovery of Amer- 
ica. Marco Polo spread abroad the fame 
of the golden realm of Zipangu (Japan), 
which figured on pre-Columbian maps. 
Later Cipangu and Hispaniola were 
confused. The search of Zipangu led 
to the discovery of America. 
Wegener (G.) Tibet und die englische 
Expedition, (Mitt. d, Ver. f. Erdk. zu 
Leipzig, 1905 [1906], xiii-xvii.) Ré- 
sumé of address. For details see the 
author’s recent volume, 77det und die 
Englische Expedition (Halle, 1904). 
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Dr W. traveled in 1898 in the Sikkim- 
Himalaya country. There are two physi- 
cal types of Tibetans, one darker and 
rather ugly (mass of common people), 
the other lighter and nobler-featured. 


Wright (G. F.) Inscriptions at Dog 


river, Syria. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1906, V, 3-5, 1 fg.) Brief account of 
situation and surroundings of some 
ancient inscriptions (Egyptian, Assyrian, 
etc.) on the precipice overlooking the 
mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, a region 
where there is much evidence of the 
former presence of prehistoric man. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


v. Bauer (V.) Eine Reise auf die Insel 


Sawaii, Samoa. (Mitt. d. k. k, Geogr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1906, XLIX, 566-585.) 
Describes visit made in 1903. Notes on 
Apia, Salealua, an excursion through the 
bush to Samata (account of the /aufo or 
village maiden, who acts officially as 
leader in ceremonies, dances, etc.; to 
the German /resit / corresponds Samoan 
Manuia!), the siwa dance, panto- 
mimes, the Wallis islanders and their 
oar-dance, physical characters (children 
are pretty and quiet), fishing and sea- 
food, family life, etc. The Samoans are 
in a sense ‘‘civilized.’’ Baron v. B. 
proposes a sort of ‘* ethnological reser- 
vation ’’ for them, 


v. Billow (W.) Die Bemiihungen um 


die Feststellung der Urheimat der Poly- 
nesier. (Globus, Brnschwg, 1906, xc, 
61-66.) Discusses the various theories 
as to the primitive home of the Polyne- 
sians, the evidence therefor, etc. Eth- 
nological and mythological data seem to 
afford more proof than anthropological. 
Samoa was already peopled by Polyne- 
sians ca. 450 A.D. Savaii was peopled 
from the west (the legend is given in 
Samoan and German). 


— Die vulkanische Tatigkeit auf Savaii 


und deren Einwirkung auf die wirt- 
schaftlichen Verhaltnisse der Eingebo- 
renen. (Ibid., 21-24, 5 fgs., map.) 
Discusses the influence of volcanic ac- 
tivity in the island of Savaii (Samoa) 
upon the native settlements, etc., the 
outbreak of 1905 in particular, — many 
villages have had to seek new sites. The 
Samoans are wont to mock at the in- 
juries of nature, and tease those driven 
away from their homes by lava-flow. 


Duckworth (W. H. L.) Note on a 


cranium found in a cave in the Baram 


Edge-Partington (J. ) 


Edge-Partington (T. W.) 


Gray (H. St G.) 


Huonder (A. ) 


24 


district, Sarawak, Borneo. ( Man, Lond., | 
1906, 49, I pl.) Description with chief 
measurements of a remarkable artificially 
deformed skull (index 101.2), “ re- 
sembling many which occur in collec- 
tions from British Columbia, Peru, or the 
caves of Jamaica.’’ | 
Solomen Island | 
basket. (Ibid., 73-74, 2 fgs.) De- 
scribes a large coiled-reed basket from 
the neighborhood of Bougainville str., 
now in the author’s possession. 

Note on the 
food bowl from Rubiana, New Guinea. 
(Ibid., 121.) Adds information received 
from King Ingova, at whose coronation 
feast this trough was used. ‘The eyes 
are not those of the frigate-bird, but of 
**the devil.’’ 

Decorated shields from the Solomon 
islands. (Ibid., 129-130, 1 pl., 1 fg.) 
Describes an ornamented rectangular 
bark shield inthe British Museum and 
another of the same type in the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum, Oxford. See von //iige/. 
A Maori canoe-baler. 
(Ibid., 10, 1 fg.) Note on a genuine 
totara-wood baler (now in the Taunton 
Castle Museum) of which the actual 
history is known. The decorated por- 
tion represents a human head. At page 
24 some comments are made by Mr J. 
Edge-Partington, who thinks the object 
possibly modern and even the handiwork 
of a European. 

Hiigel (A.) Decorated shields from 
the’ Solomon islands. (Ibid. 21, 1 pl.) 
Describes a pair of beautiful shell-inlaid 
shields, now belonging to the University 


of Cambridge. The decoration is a | 
highly conventionalized human figure. 


In form and material they correspond to 
the wicker-work shields of the island of 
Florida. 

Die Verdienste des philip- 
pinischen Ménche um die Wissenschaft. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 529- 
551.) Sketches the scientific labors of 
the monks in the Philippines during the 
last 300 years in history (Delgado, Mar- 
tinez de Zuiiga, Carrillo, Castaiio, Ser- 
ranv, del Rio, Combes, de Loyola, de 
S. Augustin, Chirino, J. de la Concep- 
cién, etc.), geography and ethnology 
(Heras, Calayag y Clemente, Combes, 
de S. Augustin, de la Concepcion, Mozo, 
Velarde, de Zufiga, Ferrando, Buena- 
ventura Campa, Malumbres, Urios, San- 
chez, Llovera, Peruga, Gisbert, Vallée, 
Nebot, de Plasencia, Algue, etc. ), natural 
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history and meteorology (Torrubia, 
Blanco, Delgado, Klein, Kamel, Llanos, 
etc.). Besides this the monks supported 
and encouraged investigators and travel- 
ers (e. g. Jagor, Montano, Marche, 
Retana, Blumentritt ). 

Joyce (T. A.) Note on a very unusual 
form of ‘*tiki’’ from New Zealand. 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 81, 1 pl.) Describes 
a jade tiki of unusual type, carved on 
both sides, 

Lang (A.) 


**class ’ 


Animal names of Australian 
divisions. (Ibid., 67-68. ) 
Author seeks to show that the evidence 
for the animal names of such divisions is 
not ‘‘meagre,’’ as Prof. Spencer has re- 
cently declared. Eaglehawk and Crow, 
e. g., occur over a vast area. Many 
moieties and ‘‘classes’’ do bear animal 
names. 

The Euahlayi and missionary influ- 
ence. (Ibid., 105.) Author supports 
Mrs Parker's view in Zhe Luahlayi 
Tribe, that these aborigines did not get 
their religious ideas from white mission- 


aries. See also p. 122. 

Meier (J.) Berichtigungen zu Dr. Schnee’s 
Mitteilungen iiber die Sprache der 
Moanus, Admiralitits-Inseln. (An- 
thropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 210-228, 
472-482.) Detailed criticism of the 


data in Dr Schnee’s Beitrag sux Aennt- 
nis der Sprachen im Bismarck-Archipel, 
published in the ‘‘ Mitt. d. Sem. f. orient. 
Sprachen’’ (Berlin, 1901, Jahrg. iv, 
Abt. concerning the phonetics, 
grammar, vocabulary, etc, of the lan- 
guage of the Moanus. 

Nyuak (L.) Religious rites and cere- 
monies of the Iban or Dyaks of Sarawak. 
(Ibid., 165-184, 403-425, 2 pl., 8 fgs. ) 
Continuation and conclusion of article. 
Treats of the soul, customs of childbirth, 
marriage, death and burial, the m7anang 
or medicine-man (rites of initiation), 
customs connected with rice-farming 
(omens, charms, sacrifice, umaz, 
muja tanah ceremonies), with building 
of a village, the ¢va or guardian spirit, 
custom of zampok or spirit-seeking, the 
Iban on the war-path, customs concern- 
ing trophies (human skulls), omens and 
auguries, taboos connected with the 
house, etc., fang kong tiang (invoking 
protection of spirits on new house or vil- 
lage), charms and spells, tan nyukul 
(appeasing spirit of sickness and epi- 
demic), sacrificial feasts, gawai saling- 
kang (feast of altars), gawai kenyalang 
(feast of the hornbill) —the last “the 
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greatest of all feasts.’’ Dyak ‘* protec- 
tion’’ against and ‘‘use’’ of spirits are 
well exemplified here. 

Roth (H. L.) Tonga Islanders’s skin- 
marking. (Man, Lond.,19g06,6-9, 2 fgs. ) 
Cites evidence from various authorities as 
tattooing and *‘ keloids’’ at Tonga. R. 
is inclined to think that Basil Thomson’s 
theory of ‘* decency ’’ as the explanation 
of the origin of tattoo is about the best. 
Keloiding and scarring were sometimes 
of medical ’’ origin. 

Schlaginhaufen (©.) Ueber eine Schidel- 
serie von den Marianen. (Jhrb. 1905 
d. St. Gall. Naturw. Ges., 1906, 454- 
508, 19 fgs., tables, bibl.) Gives de- 
tails of description and measurements of 
14 more or less complete skulls, several 
fragments, and 21 lower jaws from 
Saipan, the second-largest island of the 
Carolines. The cephalic indexes range 
from 71.8 to 84.7, the capacities from 
1300 to 1665 ccm. Certain peculiarities 
are connected with an excessive develop- 
ment of the musculature. A primitive 
character is the predominance of the 
frontal over the sagittal arch. 

Seligmann (C. G.) Note ona trephined 
skull from New Britain. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 37-38, 1 fg.) Describes skull 
from the bush near Blanche bay with 
extra-large hole in right occipital region, 
due to ante-mortem trephining. 

Notes on the Tugere tribe, Nether- 
lands New Guinea. (Ibid., 65-67, 
1 pl., 2 fgs.) Comments on _ photo- 
graphs of three Merauke men and four 
women made by Capt. Pim and of a 
number of spears from the same region. 
The ‘* Tugere raiders’’ of Sir W. Mac- 
Gregor and the Merauke are the same 
people. The Toro canoes are dug-outs 
without outriggers, propelled by poles. 
Pig’stestes are worn as ornaments by the 
men. 

Woodford (C. M.) Notes on Leueneuwa, 
or Lord Howe’s Group. (Ibid., 133- 
135, 2 fgs.) Brief notes on canoes, 
weaving, burial and graves, turtles (kept 
for years in pits; one or two plates of 
shell removed at a time, — they eventu- 
ally grow again), tattooing, castaways, 
language (list of 60 words and numerals ). 
The natives are ‘‘ Polynesians with a 
strong Micronesian admixture.’’ 
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Barranca (J. S.) La raiz fam y sus 
derivados en el Kichua, como medio de 
investigacion de la _ historia antigua 
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del Pera. (Rev. Hist., Lima, 1906, 1, 
60-64.) The author seeks to trace the 
ramifications of the Quechua root ‘* am 
(to roar, make a noise)"’ in a series of 
words including Aamcha (toasted maize ), 

‘acha-Kamak, Konopas (Lares), Aun- 
tinamarca, Cuntisuyu, Chibchakun, etc. 
It seems to be all forced etymology, of 
no real significance. 

Berlin (A. F.) Early smoking pipes of 
the North American aborigines. (Proc. 
& Coll. Wyo. Hist. & Geol. Soc., 
Wilkes-Barré, Pa., 1905, IX, 107-136, 
5 pl.) Treats of use of tobacco and 
various types and varieties of pipes. 
Notes scarcity of pipes on Atlantic coast. 
See review of volume in this issue of 
American Anthropologist. 

Barbour (E. H.} Evidence of man in the 
loess of Nebraska. (Science, N. Y., 
1907, 110-112.) Treats of physio- 
graphical features of locality, method of 
exploration, age of supposed loess man. 

Prehistoric man in Nebraska. 

Putnam's Mo., N. Y., 1907, i, 413- 

415, 502-503, 3 fgs.) Compares the 

remains of the ‘‘ Nebraska man’’ with 

the Neandertal man, the Pithecanthro- 
pus, etc. Prof. B., who, seemingly, be- 

lieves the Pithecanthropus to be 

speechless, fossil man of Java, just half- 

way between man and the apes, and the 


lowest representative of the human 
kind,’’ thinks the ‘* Nebraska loess 
man”’ stands about as far above the 


Neandertal man as the latter does above 
the Pithecanthropus, Ue also attributes 
the mound to the race to which the 
Nebraska man’”’ belonged. ‘The age 
of these remains is ca. 10-20,000 years. 
and Ward (H. B.) Preliminary 
report on the primitive man of Nebraska. 
(Neb. Geol Surv., Lincoln, 1906, 1, 
319-327, 4 fgs.) Treats of the five 
skulls (details of one) and other human 
bones discovered in October, 1906, in a 
layer of ‘“‘packed clay’’ or loess, at a 
depth of 4 or § feet in a burial mound on 
a hill near Florence, Neb. Above this 
layer 3 other skulls and many bones of 
‘*a more advanced race’’ were found. 
The skull described (ceph. index 79) 
and some of the bones are said to indi- 
cate a very primitive type, and it is 
‘* possible that this may prove to be the 
earliest type of man known as yet in 
America.’’ The bones of the lower 
layer seem synchronous with the loess, 
Blackiston (A. H.) Cliff ruins of Cave 
valley, northern Mexico. (Rec. 04 
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Past, Wash., 1906, v, 5-11, 8 fgs.) 
Treats chiefly of Olla cave, its picto- 
graphs, etc. Many of the caves in this 
valley of the Sierras Madres of Chihua- 
hua have been used for residences, or 
have sheltered mummies, or both. 
Burials were made beneath the floor in 
some cases, as remains found indicate. 
—— Casas Grandian outposts. (Ibid., 
142-147, 9 fgs.) Describes chiefly an 
**outpost’’ near the headwaters of the 
Piedras Verdes river, thought to be pre- 
Spanish and of great age. 


Boas (F.) Der Einfluss der sozialen 


Gliederung der Kwakiutl auf deren 
Kultur. (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. Stutt- 
gart 1904, 1906, XIV, 141-148.) De- 
scribes the change, under the influence 
of the culture of the tribes of northern 
British Columbia (with genuine totems, 
**coats of arms,’’ maternal succession, 
etc.) of the social life of the Kwakiutl 
Indians from a series of loose village 
communities without strict distinction of 


the individual’s relation to paternal or | 


maternal family, toa marked clan organ- 
ization with a system of succession show- 
ing peculiar transitions between paternal 
and maternal forms. This change has 
affected all aspects of Kwakiutl culture, 
even shamanism, music, song, mythol- 
ogy. We have here an excellent ex- 
ample of the imposition by new develop- 
ments of new forms and _ significations 
upon older customs and institutions. 

Bolton (H. E.}) The old Stone Fort at 
Nacogdoches. (Quar. Texas State Hist. 
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Ass., Austin, 1906, 1X, 283-285.) This ; 


building is traditionally credited to 
Gil Yarbo, who occupied the site of 
old mission Nacogdoches, after it had 
been deserted by the Spaniards about six 
years (after 1779), but B. thinks it cer- 
tainly was not built before Yarbo's time. 


de Charency (H.) Sur les ididmes de la 


famille Chichiméque. (Intern. Amer.- 
Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV, 159- 
191.) Comparative study (nomencla- 
ture, phonetics, grammar, numerals, vo- 
cabulary of ca. 190 words) of the 
Otomi, Mazahua, Tepehua de Huayaco- 
cotla, Pirinda ( Matlatzinca) and S. Ser- 
rano dialects of the ‘‘Chichimecan’’ 
{i.e., Otomian linguistic stock. The 
Tepehua of Huayacocotla seems to be 
only an Otomi dialect. The Mazahua 
is not so close and the Pirinda is consid- 
erably more distant. 


Currier (C. W.) Indian languages of the 


United States. (Ibid., 149-157.) Enu- 
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merates, with brief comments, the chief 
linguistic stocks. It is not quite accu- 
rate, however, to say that ‘‘the Kitun- 
ahan family is principally represented in 
Montana.’’ Nor are the Pujunan and 
Shastan families ‘‘extinct.’’ The author 
argues for a special monograph of each 
Indian tongue. 


De Jonghe (E.) Thévet, Mexicaniste. 


(Ibid., 223-240.) Compares the Mexi- 
can section of Thévet’s Cosmographie 
(1575) with a MS. of Thévet in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris. The conclusion 
reached is that for the most part his data 
are derived from an unpublished MS. of 
Olmos, the somewhat modified translation 
of which he inserted in the Cosmographie. 
Voyage du Dr Koch dans les bas- 
sins du rio Negro et du rio Yapura 1903- 
1905. (J. Soc. d. Amér. Paris, 1906, 
N. S., Ill, 134-136, 1 pl.) Sketches the 
results of Koch’s recent travels among 
the Indians of the Negro and ‘Yapura 
country, including some who had not yet 
come intocontact with white men. Seven 
or more distinctive linguistic stocks are 
represented in this region. 


Diguet Contribution 4 étude géo- 


graphique du Mexique précolombien. 
Le Miztecapan. (Ibid., 15-43, map.) 
Treats of the geography of pre-Colum- 
bian Mixtecapan (upper, lower, coastal) 
toponomy (Nahuatl and Mixtec place- 
names are given), orography and hydrog- 
raphy, political and other divisions, lan- 
guage, culture, archeology. The Mix- 
tecs were skilled in metal working, the use 
of precious stones, etc. ; their pottery was 
remarkable and they were famed for the 
production of cochineal. Among their 
material remains are the tumuli known 
as mogotes. 


Eaton ( Harriet P.) Survivances paiennes 


chez les Ojibways. (Ibid., 138-139. ) 
Note on the ideas concerning Manabush 
prevalent among the Christian Ojibwa of 
the islands of Georgian bay (Ontario). 
This culture-hero of the Algonkins is 
practically identified with the Christ of 
the whites. 


Evans (0. H.) Notes on the stone age 


in northern Chile, with special reference 
to Taltal. (Man, Lond., 1906, 19-24. ) 
Treats of shell-heaps and contents ( food 
refuse and implements of a race of hun- 
ters and fishers), ‘* hammer-stones,’’ 
harpoons and fish-spears, arrow and lance 
heads, pottery (no trace of fncised orna- 
mentation) and decoration, ‘‘ rock shel- 
ter,’? rock-paintings (rough, in red 
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Flower (F. A.) 


Fric ( E.) 


Gates (H.) 


ocher), grave and contents (pieces of 
pottery, human remains, bone harpoons, 
bead-necklace, etc.). The stone age 
culture is remarkably uniform. The 
prehistoric Chileans of the desert coast 
lived in a ‘* backwater’’ of culture. 

The Pillager Indians, 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, Vv, 99-103, 
5 fgs.) Brief account of the Pillager 
Indians of the islands in Burnside lake, 
Minnesota, the pagan remnants of an 
Algonquian tribe, whose fellows were 
removed to Leech lake by the Govern- 
ment. On Flower island ‘‘has been 
for generations the seat of the Pillager 
kings.’’ The ‘* temple ’’ and ceremonies 
still carried out are described. Copper 
and flint spear and arrow heads are found 
on the islands ~ the pottery hardly all 
of local make. 

Note on the Mask-dances of 
the Camacoco. (Man, Lond., 1906, 
116-119.) Describes the ** wild’’ and 
Digizii or spirit-dances of the 
Chamacoco (the only people from the 
Paraguay to the Cerro Paressi who have 
mask-dances), held ‘* for the exaltation 
of the male sex,’’ who alone see the 
spirits face to face (women are excluded ), 
‘“*whenever-an important question is to 
be decided.’ They differ from the 
dances observed by Koch on the Uaupes, 
the latter being all **death dances,’’ 
Notes on the grave-posts of the 


Kadiuéo. (Man, Lond., 1906, 71-72, 
6 fgs.) Discusses briefly the so-called 


** grave-posts’’ of the Kadiuéo (now no 
longer to be found in the villages ( ‘* the 
owners have all died and the posts been 
turned into grave-posts in the adjacent 
cemeteries’). Certain miniature posts 
are thought by F. to be the ‘‘ souls’’ of 
the grave-posts, just as the Kadiuéo 
represent ‘‘souls’’ of mortars, ete. 
These grave-posts are generally believed 
to be, as Boggiani held, ‘* ownership 
marks.’’ 

Green Lake and its mounds. 
( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 271-281, 
12 fgs.) Gives results of author’s ex- 
cavations of Green Lake mounds, Min- 
nesota ; describes remains (stone weapons, 
pottery fragments, human skull, etc. ) 
found. 

Gifford (].) The Florida keys. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag. Wash., 1906, XVII, 5-16, 
15 fgs.) Contains a few notes on the 
natives (‘*Conches’’). One of the 
illustrations represents Seminole Indians 
in their dug-outs. 
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A primitive human type 
in America, The finding of the ‘‘ Ne- 
braska Man.’’ (Putnam’s Mo., N. Y., 
1907, 1, 407-409, 2 fgs.) Brief account 
by the discoverer of the circumstances of 
the finding of human remains of a primi- 
tive type in a burial mound in Nebraska, 
in October, 1906, and a subsequent intru- 
sive burial of skeletons belonging to a 
higher race. The implements found in 
the lower level were of the crudest sort, 
those of the higher level showing con- 
siderable skill in handiwork. See 
Barbour H.), Osborn (H. F.\, 
Ward B.) 

C.) Stellar legends of 
American Indians. (Trans. R. Astron. 
Soc. Can. 1905, Toronto, 1906, 47-50. ) 
Abstract of one chapter of forthcom- 
ing book on Zhe Pleiades. Refers to 
legends of Blackfeet, Haida, 
Ojibwa, Wyandot, etc. According to 
H1., ‘*it was in South America that the 
cult of the Pleiades was most highly de- 
veloped.’’ 


Cree- 


Note sur une statuette 
mexicaine en wernerite représentant la 
déesse Ixcuina. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de 
Paris, N. S., 111, 1906, 1-5, I pl.) De- 
scribes a wernerite figure of the Aztec 
goddess Ixcuina (she of four faces) be 
longing to the Ribemont-Dessaigne col- 
lection. It represents a woman in child- 
birth. 


Mound builders of the 


Mississippi valley. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1906, Vv, 236-239, 4 fgs.) 
Gives brief account of exhumation of 


skeleton of the Muskwaki chief Peosta 
(buried over 90 years) in digging for the 
foundation of the Dubuque monument, 
and of objects found. Pottery, pipes and 
other relics from the author’s collection 
are illustrated. The author thinks that 
**Oriental influence among the Indians, 
along the Mississippi and (Ohio valleys, 
is everywhere traceable.’" A ‘*camel- 
head ’’ pipe in his possession ‘* strength- 
ens this opinion.”’ 

Roman Catholic Indian 
relics in the possession of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society. 
(Proc. & Coll. Wyo. Hist. and Geol. 
Soc., Wilkes-Barré, Pa., 1905, 1X, 171- 
174, 1 pl.) Describes leaden image of 
Virgin Mary (with two plaster molds) 
and brass cross, from the Wyoming val- 
ley and probably obtained by Indians 
through the French in the eighteenth 


> 
2° 


century. See review of volume in this 
issue of the American Anthropologist. 
Hough (W.) Sacred springs in the South- 
west U.S. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 163-169, 4 fgs.) Treats of the sacred 
springs (e. g., Canelba, Kenalabah, 
etc.) of the Pueblo Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico, the offerings, ceremo- 
nies, fetishes, etc., connected therewith. 
One of the causes of friction between the 
Ilopi and the Government was the pro- 
faning of these springs by the erection of 
schools, wash-houses, etc., near them. 
Springs play an important rdle in the 
origin myths of the Zuii. Sacred springs 
are water-altars. 

Humbert (J].) La plus ancienne ville du 
continent américain, Cumana de Véné- 


zuéla. Ses origines —son histoire — son 
état actuel. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 
1906, N. S., III, 45-51.) Brief account 


of the origin, history, and present condi- 
tion of Cumana in Venezuela, founded 
as the fortress of Nueva Cordoba in 
1521. 

Jannasch (/)) Land und Leute von 
Rio Grande do Sul. (Mitt. d. Ver. f. 
Erdk. zu Leipzig, 1905 [1906], xxiv- 
xxx.) Contains notes on cultivated 
plants, domestic animals, population, etc. 
Cattle, sheep, horses, and swine do not 
thrive as well as in Argentina. The 
Teuto-Brazilians number some 250,000, 
the Luso-Brazilians forming the mass of 
the inhabitants; there are also some 
100,000 Italians and 20-25,000 Poles. 
The descendants of the Portuguese have 
intermingled with Indians and negroes. 
The caboclos, or Portuguese-Indian 
famed for personal beauty and enjoying 
excellent reputation for fidelity, are nu- 
merous in the west and northwest sec- 
tions. The German colonists here seek 
to preserve their Deztschtum. 

Krone (R.) Die Guarany-Indianer des 
Aldeamento do Rio Itariri im Staate von 
Sio Paulo in Brasilien. (Mitt. d. An- 
thr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, XXXVI, 130- 
143, Opl., 1 fg.) Gives details of anthro- 
pometric measurements (compared with 
Ehrenreich’s) of 6 male and 3 female 
Guarani Indians of the Rio Itariri in 
the state of S. Paulo, Brazil, observed 
by kK. in 1993,—also of 2 male and 2 
female métis (the total number of real 
Indians in the settlements is now only 79, 
and but 10 speak the Guarani variety of 
the Jingua geral, all others Brazilian 
Portuguese). In another generation not 
a pure Guarani will be leit here. The 
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long arms of the Guarani are probably 
due to canoe life. 

Die mexikanische Griin- 
steinfigur des Musée Guimet in Paris. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 60-61, 
5 fgs.) Brief account of a green-stone 
figure of Tezcatlipoca now in the Musée 
Guimet in Paris. 

Sur un document céramique péru- 
vien relatif 4 la lépre précolombienne. 
(J. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1906, N. s., 
Il, 136-138, 1 pl.) Treats of the de- 
lineation of a human face on a Peruvian 


terra-cotta vase from Mocha, in_ the 
province of Trujillo, as proving the 
existence in pre-Columbian times of 


leprosy (/epra tuberosa). 


Lejeal(L.) Ie Congrés de Stuttgart. Eth- 


nographie moderne et questions précolom- 
biennes. (Ibid., 123-134.) Critical 
résumés of the papers read at the Stutt- 
gart Congress of Americanists. 

Premiéres relations officielles du Mex- 
ique espagnol avec le Japon. ( Ibid., 
146-149.) Résumés the facts in M. Lera’s 
Primeras Relaciones officiales entre el 
Japon Espaita tocantes Mexico (To- 
kio, 1905). 

Memoriales de Fray ‘Toribio 
**Motolinia.’’ (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. 
Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV, 193-221.) 
Compares Motolinia’s //istoria de Jos 
Jndios (written 1536-1541) with his 
Memoriales published from the MS. by 
Pimentel in 1903. The latter is prob- 
ably a first revision of the former. 

Der Haupttempel Tépari Ya- 
cata der vorhispanischen Tarasken wih- 
rend der Epoche der Eroberung. (Ibid., 
309-319, 11 fgs., 4 pl.) Treats of the 
legendary history of the Tarascans and 
their coming to Patzcuaro, their sacred 
city), the subsequent erection of their 
temple, and the establishment after the 
conquest of Christian churches and other 
buildings on the same site. ‘The chief 
authority used is Antonio de Mendoza’s 
Relaciin de los indios de Mechua- 
can. 

(O. T.) Lefthandedness. Sci- 
ence, N. Y., 1906, N. S., XXIV, 560.) 
Asks for evidence of lefthandedness 
among primitive peoples. Few savage 
implements are reliable as proof. The 
throwing-stick and woman’s skin-dresser 
of the Eskimo are one-handed and thus 
reliable. U. S. National Museum pos- 
sesses but two left-handed throwing- 
sticks (both from same locality) and no 
left-handed woman’s implement. 
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The great Déné race. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 229-277, 
483-508, 14 pl.) First two 
(the whole is to appear later in book 

form) of an encyclopedic account of the 

Indians whom Powell classed the 

Athapascan stock, to which designation 

Father M. strenuously objects. The 

general topics are: Name of the Dénés 

and their habitat in the north (improper 

names of the stock, real name, habitat as 

represented by various maps, Powell’s 
map, discoverers and authors on the 
question, real boundaries, geographical 

features, climate ), distribution and popu- 
lation of the northern Dénés ( Loucheux 
and their name, habitat, etc.) ; subarctic 
Dénés ; Athabaskans or eastern Dénés ; 
intermediate Dénés including Nahané ; 
western Dénés including carriers ; south- 
ern Dénés (names, Apaches, Navahos, 
Pacific Dénés including Hupa, migra- 
tions, etc.) At pages 506-508 is given 
a list of Déné tribes, from which it ap- 
pears that the members of this stock now 
number 53,687 souls, of which 19,390 
belong to the northern and 34,297 to 
the southern division. The most popu- 
lous tribe are the Navahos, the least 
populous the Dénés of Grande Ronde 
reservation, Oregon, who total but 134. 
This valuable monograph, with the ex- 
cellent illustrations, adds much to our 
knowledge of this important Indian 
stock. 

The Canadian Dénés. (Ann. Arch. 
Rep. 1905, Toronto, 1906, 187-219. } 
This longest of the contributions to the 
conspectus of Canadian ethnology com- 
piled for the Quebec meeting of American- 
ists is a good résumé of facts concerning 
these important tribes, their distribution 
and population, physical characters, 
clothing and ornament {tattooing of late 
origin with many tribes), mental facul- 
ties (great divergences tell of deep in- 
fluence of environment), morality, recep- 
tiveness (propensity for borrowing from 
foreigners great), death and burial (in- 
fluence of Carriers noted), social organ- 
ization (eastern Dénés nomads, western 
semi-sedentary, — Father M. considers 
mother-right of secondary nature and 
not primal), totems (gentile, honorific, 
and personal ), spirits, shamanism (‘*‘ con- 
juring,’’ of seven kinds, chief features), 
potlatch, dances (rude and unartistic), 
gambling, work and activities, food, posi- 
tion of woman, etc. This monograph 


sections 


as 


should be read in connection with Father 
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M’s. preceding monograph on the Dénés 
now appearing in Ant/ropes. 


—— John McLean and Fr. Morice’s ** His- 


tory of the Northern Interior of British 
Columbia.”’ (Ibid., 65-68.) Keplies to 
Mr D. Boyle's defense of McLean's 
religious attitude. (See American An- 
thropologist, 1906, N. S., VIII, 727.) 
Cites evidence McLean's work. 
Der Doppeladler als 
Ornament auf Aymarageweben. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 
347, 7 fgs.) ‘Treats of the double-eagle 
as ornamental motive in Aymara textiles, 
etc. (shawls, ponchos, caps, belts, rib- 
bons, saddle-bags, coca-purses). The 
author believes that the double-eagle as 
an ornamental motive is of comparatively 
recent origin with the Aymara, has in 
fact been borrowed by them from the 
whites with whom they have been in 
contact for 350 years. Gold coins with 
double eagles (used in Bolivia and Peru 
at the end of the eighteenth century) may 
have been the basis of this ornament now 
so common in Aymara-land. 

Einige Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 
Siidamerikanischen ‘Tongefisse und ihrer 
Herstellung. (Kgl. svenska Vetskpsak. 
Hdigr., Upsala, 1906, XLI, repr., pp. 
1-22, 20 fgs.) Treats of South Amer- 
ican ( Bolivia- Peru frontier, central 
Andean region toward Madre de Dios 
and Gran Chaco explored by author 
1901-2, 1904-5 ) clay vessels, — localities 
where obtained, trade in such articles, 
sex-division of labor (among (uechua 
men are also potters), preparation of 
clay, forms of vessels and their making, 
smoothing, ornamentation, firing, use of 
various forms of clay vessels, spouts (due 
to European influence ), ears (not present 
in most primitive sorts), ‘ killing’’ clay 
vessels at funerals, atc. The interesting 
facts here recorded relate, on the one 
hand, to such primitive peoples as the 
Atsuahuaca and Yamaica, etc., and on 
the other, to the Quechua and Aymara. 
The only Indians of this region without 
pottery visited by N. are the Tambopata- 
Guarayo, who, however, do use sections 
of bamboo to roast their food in; that 
they do not know how to make pottery 
seems improbable. 

Osborn (H. F.) Discovery of a supposed 
primitive race of men in Nebraska. 
(Century, N. Y., 1907, LXXIII, 
375, igs.) Compares the lower level 
‘* Nebraska man’s’’ skull with the 
Neandertal and other primitive European 
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types and discusses briefly three ‘‘ links in 
the chain of human ancestry’’ (the 
Pithecanthropus, not quite in the line of 
ancestry, the Neandertal man, early 
neolithic man of Engis, Egisheim, etc. ). 
Prof. O. thinks the ** Nebraska man’’ is 
of a more recent type by far than the 
Neandertal man, even more recent per- 
haps than the early neolithic man of 
Europe. This discovery increases the 
probability of the early advent of man in 
America (the paleolithic hunter, ¢. ¢. ). 

Polo (J. I.) Un Quechuista. (Rev. Hist., 
Lima, 1906, 1, 24-38.) Gives account 
of the life, labors and writings of Fran- 
cisco de Avila (1573-1647), a famous 
‘**extirpator of idolatry among the In- 
dians.’’ His T7yratado y relacién de los 
errores, etc. (1608) was translated and 
published by Markham in 1872. 

Preuss (K. IT.) Weiteres iiber die re- 
ligidsen Gebriuche der Coraindianer, 
insbesondere iiber die Phallophoren des 
Osterfestes. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
xc, 165-169, 4 fgs.) Describes the 
** Moros,’’ ** Danzantes,”” Maro- 
meros,”’ religious music, dances, etc., of 
the Cora Indians, as observed by him 
in the town of Jesus Maria in the early 
part of 1906; particularly the phallo- 
phors of the Easter festival, The Cora 
ceremonies represent ancient Mexican 
religious ideas and the Sierra tribes are 
now important sources for the elucida- 
tion of the religion and mythology of 
Old Mexico. Dr P. collected 67 mztote 
songs, many songs relating to the wine 
and puberty festivals, and numerous 
myths. The added Christian elements 
are also of interest. e 

Puccioni (N.) Gli Indiani di Buffajo 
Bill. (A. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1906, 
AXXVI, 85-88, 1 pl.) Gives anthropo- 
metric data (stature, head-measurements, 
etc.) and description of four members 
(Sioux) of Buffalo Bill's Indian troupe, 
obtained while they were in Florence, 
Italy. The average stature is 1811 mm., 
the cephalic index 83. 3. 

Rivet (—) Le christianisme et les In- 
diens de la République de I’ Equateur. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1906, XVII, 
81-101, 2 pl., 9 fgs.) Treats of the 
*‘tusion’’ of paganism and Catholicism 
in Equador, —religion is the only field 
in which Indians and Spaniards have 
been able to come into friendly con- 

tact with each other. The dance of the 

/éte-Dieu at Latacunga (now figured on 

a picture post-card), the danzantes of 
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Azury, etc.; the ‘* day of the dead”’ in 
Carchi and at Pasa, Azuay, etc. The 
**Holy Friday ’’ procession at Tulcan, 
with its /urbantes and alma santa, its 
penitentes, etc. Relics of -ancient Peru- 
vian practices abound. Interesting are 
the *‘ funeral cakes and other sacrificial 
or semi-sacrificial objects. Chimborazo 
and Tunguragua are male and female 
deities respectively, and other mountains 
have also their personalities. During 
eclipses of the moon the natives make 
**un tapage infernal.’’ In Cafar the 
rainbow is feared as the producer of a 
serious disease, cuychijapischa (** taken 
by the rainbow’’). <A certain night- 
demon is called urcuyuya, ‘* master of 
the mountains.’’ In the cavern of Curi 
taqui lives Mamahuaca to whom the 
sacrifice of the first born is said still to 
be made. 

Robinson (C. H.) Did primitive man of 
Iowa have manufacturing plants? (An- 
nals of Iowa, Des Moines, 1906, 3d s., 
Vil, 538-542, 2 fgs.) From examina- 
tion of stone axes and tomahawks, flint 
arrow and spear heads, etc., R. argues 
that these were not the product of indi- 
viduals laboring for themselves alone, it 
being quite probable that there existed 
‘** primitive workshops or weapon manu- 
factories in lowa,’’ which careful research 
may yet discover, 

Roux (J/me J.) Excursion aux pyra- 
mides de San Juan Teotihuacan. (J. 
Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1906, N. s., 111, 
53-64, 1 pl.) Describes visit to pyra- 
mids of Teotihuacan and results of the 
governmental explorations, etc., under 
Sefior Batres. 

von Schenck (Natalie). The pyramids of 
Zamna and Kabul. Legend of Uxmal, 
Yucatan. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 13-15, 2 fgs.) Brief legend of the 
coming of the magic healer, *‘ Den of 
Heaven,’"’ who taught the Mayas to 
erect pyramids and large stone buildings, 
etc., for the worship of Zamna. Kabul 
is marked with the hand of the Healer. 

Schmidt (W.) Fray Bernardino de Sa- 
hagun, O. Fr. M. ‘* Un breve conpendio 
de los ritos ydolatricos que los yndios 
desta nueva Espajia usaran en el tiempo 
de su infidelidad.’’ (Anthropos, Salz- 
burg, 1906, 1, 302-317.) Publishes, 
from the MS. in the secret archives of 
the Vatican, the Spanish text of the 

* sumario’’ the first book of the 

‘*Brevé conpendio,’’ which differs in 

some details from the first book as pub- 


of 
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lished in Bustamente’s edition, and has, 


moreover, some additions, which are 
noted. 

Seler (E.) Das Griinsteinidol des Stutt- 
garter Museums. (Intern. Amer.- 


Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XiV, 241- 
261, 25 fgs., 5 pi.) Describes in detail 
a green-stone idol, — skull- headed skel- 
etal figure — probably a representation of 
the planet Venus in its form as evening 
star and leader of the sun, ‘ta form of 
the dog-headed god Xolotl, who leads 
the sun down into the earth and up out 
of the earth into the sky.’’ 

Die Altertiimer von Castillo de 
Teayo. (Ibid., 263-304, 69 fgs., 18 
pl.) Describes in detail the pyramid, 
‘*temple,’’ stone pillars and figures of 
deities, etc., of Teayo, the site of an old 
Mexican ‘‘ colony ’’ or border-garrison in 
the Totonac-Huastec country. The deity 
of the temple was the goddess of maize, 
agriculture, etc. The figures on the 
stone-pillars are like those in the Aztec 
MS. Among the stone-figures are those 
of the maize-goddess, water-goddess, the 
earth god (Xipe Totec), the rain-god 
(Tlaloc), the god of music, dance, and 
play (Macuil Xochitl), etc. The finds 
at Teayo indicate that there were prac- 
tised in that place the same rites and 
ceremonies as at the Aztec capital. 

Serpent Mound (The), Adams county, 
Ohio. (Kec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 
119-128, 8 fgs.) General description 
and history, based on the recent book of 
E. O. Randall, Zhe Serpent Mound, 
Adams County, Ohio. Mystery of the 
Mound, and History of the Serpent. 
(Columbus, 1905, 125 pp. ) 

Stolyhwo (C.) Czaszki peruwianskie. 
Cranes péruviens. (Bull. Int. Acad. d. 
Sci. de Cracovie, 1906, 109-138.) 
Gives, in catalogue-fashion, details of 
descriptions and measurements (defor- 
mation, anomalies, etc. ; diameters, cir- 
cumferences, etc. ; indices) of 92 Peru- 
vian skulls (83 adult, 9 children, — 2 
hydrocephalic), of which 75 are in the 
Broca Museum at Paris, 11 in the 
Zootomic Laboratory of the University of 
Warsaw, and 6 in the Museum of the 
Anatomic Institute, Warsaw. Only 6.02 
percent of these Peruvian skulls are not 
deformed, — in adults the forehead is 
more flattened than the occiput, in chil- 
dren vice-versa. In the 83 adult skulls 
no case of metopism occurred. In adults 
the lambdoid suture tends to be the most 
complicated, in children the sagittal. 

The es Jnce occurred in 21.99 percent of 
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all skulls, fovea occipitalis in 25.61 per- 
cent of adults ; trepanation was observed 
in 3.30 percent of g1 skulls. The 
cephalic index ranged in adults from 69 
to 107, the most frequent being 92 and 
93; 85.55 percent were brachycephalic, 
6.02 percent dolichocephalic in adults, — 
of the infant skulls 57.15 percent were 
brachycephalic, 14.29 percent dolicho- 
cephalic. (‘The two hydrocephalic skulls 
had indices of 96 and 112.) Hypsi- 
cephaly, chamaecephaly, leptofrontaly, 
leptoprosopy, hypsiconchy, leptorrhiny, 
leptostaphyly, and mesognathism are the 
prevailing types. 

Strebel (H.) Ornamente auf Tongefiissen 
aus Alt-Mexico. (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. 
Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV, 305-307.) 
Brief account of ornamented pottery col- 
lection from various parts of Vera Cruz, 
particularly the provinces of Totonaca- 
pan and Cuetlachtlan. The chief cul- 
ture-groups represented are the Cerro 
Montoso’’ (‘Totonac) and the ‘* Ranchito 
de las Animas”’ (Cuetlaxtec). There is 
besides a certain unity, with differences 
due to genius, skill, purpose, etc. 

Teschauer (C.) Mythen und alte Volk- 
sagen aus Brasilien. I]. (Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, 185-193.) Gives Ger- 
man text of 8 animal-tales, —literal 
translations from Barboza’s Poranduba 
and Magalhies’ O. Se/vagem. These re- 
late to the maguary, the colibri, the 
tamusupara (J/onassa nigrifrens), the 
japins ( Cassicus hemorrhous), the yuru- 
pichuna (a species of monkey), the 
jabuti (tortoise ; these stories are of the 
tortoise and deer, tortoise and jaguar, 
tortoise and man, tortoise and giant), etc. 

Thalbitzer (W.) Eskimo dialects and 
wanderings. (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. 
Stuttgart 1904, 1906, 107-118.) The 
data here presented have appeared m 
the author’s monograph, A Phonetic 
Study of the Eskimo Language (Copen- 
hagen, 1904). 

Thomas (N. W.) Note ona MS. in the 

British Museum. (Man, Lond., 1906, 
26.) Notes on a MS. ca, 100-120 years 
old relating to the Ilongotes of Luzon, 
referred to and used by Brinton in his 
South American Languages (1892),— 
he seems to have overlooked several 
things. T. intends later to publish a 
vocabulary from Port Mulgrave, Alaska. 

| Toldt (C.) Guaranyschidel. (Mitt. d. 

Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, XXXVI, 
143-146, 3 fgs.) Describes with meas- 


| urements a female Guarani skull from a 
grave on the Barra do Rio Itariri, brough 
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to Vienna by Dr v. Wattstein in 1900, and 
now in the collection of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, which is mark- 
edly prognathic (upper jaw) and _ pos- 
sesses other peculiarities (in meatus of 
nose, etc.). See Avone (R.). 


Uhle (M.) Los Kjoekkenméddings’’ 
del Peri. (Rev. Hist., Lima, 1906, 1, 
1-3.) Treats of Peruvian shell-heaps 


and kitchen-middens on the coast be- 
tween Supe and Chala, their contents, 
age, origin, etc. They are found at 
Supe, Ancon, Rio de Ica, Lomas, Que- 
brada de la Vaca, La Josefita, San Nico- 
las, Carquin, Chancay, San Lorenzo, 
Chaviiia, Rio de Chala, etc. The most 
recent data from goo A.D., some 
are contemporary with the Inca period, 
some even lie close to the end of that 
epoch ; the oldest probably exceed in age 
the most ancient remains of real civiliza- 
tion in Peru. The pottery found in the 
shell-heaps of Ancon, etc., indicate rela- 
tions with the ornamentation of the older 
period of Nazca and Ica, that of those of 
Supe is identical with the oldest of An- 
con. Very many of the shell-heaps thus 
belong to the period goo-1400 A. Db. 
Upham (W.) The origin and antiquity 
of man. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 137-141.) According to U., the 
source of our now cosmopolitan species 
was in the great tropic regions of the 
Old World, where our nearest animal 
kin (fifth or tenth cousins) still live. 
Only during the late and closing stages 
of the ice age (ca. 15,000 years ago the 
Lansing man, already Indian, existed ). 
Neolithic man came into western Europe 
10,000 years ago, paleolithic man ap- 
peared in the Somme valley 100,000 
years ago, and at least 200,000 years are 
required to account for the existence of 
mankind and the development of the four 
chief races. 

Vignaud (H.) Sophus Ruge et ses 
vues sur Colomb. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de 
aris, N. S., II, 1906, 7-14.) Sketch 
of life and works of Sophus Ruge (1831- 
1903), with special reference to his views 
on the Columbian discovery of America. 
Villiers du Terrage (M. de). Un mé- 
moire politique du Xviii* siécle relatif 
au Texas. (Ibid., 65-76.) Gives the 
text of a ‘* proposal of peace and alliance 
with the Cannecis’’ sent home in 1753 
by Kerlérec, governor of Louisiana. The 
**Cannecis’’ are the cruel and savage 


ca. 


Indians known at this period to the 
Spaniards as Afaches, and to ‘the 
Osages, Arkansas, Missouriand I] linois,”’ 
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as Catoka. Their reputation was one of 
pillage and massacre. Reference may 
be made also to the author’s recent book, 
Les derniéres années de la Louisiane 
francaise ( Paris, 1904). 

The peculiarities of the 
** Nebraska man.’’ (Putnam’s Mo., 
N. Y., 1907, 1, 410-413, 3 fgs.) (Brief 
account of one of the skulls of primitive 
type belonging to the so-called ‘ Ne- 
braska,’’ of the Florence loess, discovered 
in October, 1906. ‘The skulls of the 
upper layer may be Indian, but those of 
the lower ‘*show radical differences.’’ 
There is ‘* no forehead,’’ and the super- 
ciliairy ridges are ‘‘ enormously devel- 
oped,’’ - in one case there is a large oes 
/nce. The jaw and long bones also present 
some peculiarities. See: Barbour ( E. 
H.), Gilder (R. F.), Osborn (H. F.). 
Bone and horn 
harpoon heads of the Ontario Indians. 
(Ann. Arch. Rep. Ont. 1905, Toronto, 
1906, 33-56, 51 fgs., map, bibliog. ) 
Treats of unilaterally barbed, bilaterally 
barbed, and toggle-head harpoons or fish- 
spears from various regions of the province 
of Ontario (in the more easterly counties 
none have been found, nor farther west 
than the town of Simcoe, nor in the 
Niagara peninsula). Nearly all the 
specimens are from Huron-Iroquois ter- 
ritory, and most have been made in post- 
European times. Some from Rice lake 
mounds are prehistoric. 

D.) The Ku Klux Klan. 
(Quar. Texas State Hist. Ass., Austin, 
1906, IX, 262-268.) According to W., 
“the K. K. K., or the Invisible Em- 
pire, was the madcap fancy of school- 
boys in Pulaski, Tennessee,’’ and ‘in 
older hands it proved the fulcrum on 
which the lever worked that freed the 
Confederate people, and tore from the 
hands of the fanatics the fruits they ex- 
pected to gather from the reconstruction 
legislation.’”” The K. K. K. ‘*knew 
how to impress the Negro and to utilize 
to the fullest extent his superstitious 
belief.’’ See also an article on the K. 
K. K. by Thomas Dixon in the Sav 
Antonio Daily Express, Sept. 4, 1905. 
(C.) Aboriginal pottery of the 
Wyoming Valley, Susquehanna river 
region, Pennsylvania. (Proc. & Coll. 
Wyo. Hist. & Geol. Soc., Wilkes- 
Barré, Pa., 1905, IX, 137-170, 9 pl.) 
Treats of manufacture, materials, model- 
ing, “decoration, etc. See review of 
volume in this issue of the American 
Anth ropol gist. 
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Preservation of American Antiquities — Progress during 1906.' — 
The year 1906 witnessed the successful consummation of many years of 
effort on the part of this and of many other scientific bodies looking to- 
ward the protection of American antiquities by law. A bill was enacted 
by the 59th Congress creating the Mesa Verde National Park in south- 
western Colorado, for the purpose of preserving the remarkable cliff- 
dwelling remains of that region. ‘This bill had been pending for several 
years and much difficulty had been encountered in securing its passage 
owing to the fact that many of the most important of the ruins were 
situated on the Southern Ute Indian reservation. The measure as passed 
arrives at a happy solution of the difficulty by creating the national park 
as provided for and including within the jurisdiction of its officers for 
administrative purposes all ruins within five miles of its boundaries. 
This secures what had been so much desired by all, namely, the inclusion 
of a// the great Mesa Verde and Mancos Cajion ruins within the National 
Park. 

The 59th Congress also passed the general archeological measure 
which was warmly supported by this body, known as the Lacey Act, 
providing for the custodianship by the government of all archeologicai 
remains situated on lands owned or controlled by the United States. 
This act makes it mandatory upon the various executive departments of 
Government to protect from vandalism and unauthorized excavation all 
ruins within their respective jurisdictions. It also provides for the crea- 
tion of national monuments by act of the President of the United States. 

The operation of this law has been prompt and effective beyond the 
most sanguine hopes of its supporters. All ruins on forest reserves, 
Indian reservations, public lands, military reservations, etc., have been 
placed under Government protection and the system of policing is being 
rapidly made effective. Almost no vandalism is now going on in the 
American ruins. Under the authority of this act, the President has 
designated as national monuments the following: El Morro or Inscription 
Rock in New Mexico, Montezuma Castle in Arizona, the Petrified Forest 


' Abstract of a paper read before the American Anthropological Association at its 
annual meeting in New York, December, 1906. 
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in Arizona, and Devil’s Tower in Wyoming. Steps are being taken to 
secure at an early date a like action with reference to the famous ruins of 
Chaco Cafion, New Mexico. 

It is understood that a committee consisting of officials from the three 
departments — Interior, Agriculture, and War —is preparing uniform 
rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying out the purposes of the 
Lacey Act, which will be announced in the near future. 

Epcar L, Hewerr. 


Philippine Researches. — In the report of his investigations for the 
year ending September 1, 1904, Dr Merton L. Miller, then acting chief 
of the Ethnological Survey of the Philippine Islands in the absence of Dr 
Jenks, makes the following interesting observations on some of the native 
tribes which he had visited : 

‘*The Mamanua are Negritos, live in small rancherias, three, four, 
or five houses in a place, and find their food by hunting wild fruits in the 
mountains, spearing wild hogs, catching fish and snakes, and raising a 
few camotes. They wear few clothes, and live in rude shelters, which 
they abandon often and move to some other place where it may be easier 
to find food and to hide from strangers. ‘They weave a little coarse 
cloth, make bows and arrows, and also a two-stringed guitar. The guitar 
is very likely an idea which they borrowed from the Manobo, with whom 
they are in contact on the south, and from whom they get by trade the 
long-handled, iron-pointed spears which they use in killing wild hogs. 
They are a timid little people, and will run away on the approach of a white 
man if there is enough time to escape. ‘There are some hundreds, pos- 
sibly a few thousand of them, in Surigao. It seems likely that a few 
years ago they were more numerous than at present. I saw a number of 
rancherias occupied by some 12 or 15 people, where I was told there 
lived formerly 40 or 50. 

** Cholera is, in part, at least, responsible for this decrease. It is 
entirely possible to visit the Mamanua if one has time to do the necessary 
hunting for their rancherias, and kas a guide in whom they have confi- 
dence and who can prevent them from running away at the approach of 
strangers. So far as my observation goes, the Mamanua do not live in 
Surigao farther south than the town of Tubay, at the mouth of the ‘Tubay 
river. It is possible, however, that there are other settlements of them 
in the mountains farther south, between the Agusan basin and the 
Pacific. 

‘* The Manobo and the Mandaya live in the basin of the Agusan, in 
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the mountains which form the divide on either side of the basin, and on 
the outer slopes of the two divides. By far the larger part of the region 
which was, until recently, included in the province of Surigao, is occu- 
pied by these two tribes, in so far as it is occupied at all. They are 
much alike in culture and general appearance. Some of the Mandaya 
appear to be of a lighter color than many of the people of the Philip- 
pines. Probably fewer than half of them have been Christianized and 
induced to live in towns. ‘The remainder still live in rancherias or in 
isolated houses in parts of the mountains which are not easy of access. 
There is a good deal of intercourse between the pagan and the Christian 
sections of the two tribes, but they are not always on friendly terms. A 
man rarely, if ever, leaves town without carrying a long-handled spear 
and a bolo. While passing along the trails they are constantly on the 
lookout for enemies, and on sighting a stranger immediately assume an 
attitude of defense or disappear at once into the bushes. 

** Many of the houses occupied by these people are built high up from 
the ground, giving the appearance of houses set on stilts. The highest 
which I saw was between 20 and 25 feet above ground, and built on a 
clump of bamboo. ‘The bamboos had been cut off at the proper height 
and the floor built on them. The most common means of access to their 
houses is a single notched log. Up and down these logs the people, even 
the children, pass easily and quickly. It is not so easy for one who 
wears shoes, as the log is not a large one, and therefore the notches are 
not deep. As the danger of attack from the pagan people becomes less, 
the practice of building these high houses is passing away. In the time 
between two visits, two months apart, which I made to this region, a 
number of the most notable high houses of the town had been abandoned 
and newer ones built nearer the ground. 

‘* Again, in November, I went to Surigao, ascended the Agusan river, 
and from Compostela went to the gulf of Davao, passing through an 
almost unoccupied country over a trail but little used, and arriving at the 
mouth of the river Hijo in five days. ‘This time I had with me 4 con- 
stabulary from Surigao. ‘The few people whom I saw and the three set- 
tlements which I passed through had evidently seen very few white 
people. One settlement with about 40 people was built on a high point, 
from which it was possible to see the trail in both directions. This little 
place, known as Amang, was situated near the top of the divide between 
the Agusan and the Hijo rivers. As soon as I with my small party came 
in sight there was great excitement among the people on the hill, and in 
a few minutes the entire place was abandoned, excepting by two men, 
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one of whom I kept as a guide for the next day. I did my best, by 
calling to them across the creek and assuring them of our kindly inten- 
tions, to induce them to return, but failed. By the time morning came 
nothing was to be seen or heard of them. One day later, after I had 
reached the Hijo river, all my carriers but one escaped. Then the con- 
stabulary, with the help of the one man who had not run away, built a 
bamboo raft, and on this we reached the mouth of the river. ‘This region 
is practically uninhabited, but I saw a few fishermen along the river, and 
one settlement, apparently abandoned. A few hours before reaching the 
mouth of the river I came to a number of houses occupied by Moros. 
From the mouth of the river it is possible to reach the town of Davao in 
a native boat in a day or less, unless the winds and the currents are 
contrary.”’ 


Dr Emil Schmidt, distinguished for his work in physical anthropology, 
East Indian ethnology, and American archeology, was born in the village 
of Obereichstadt, Thuringia, Germany, in 1837, and died in Jena, after 
a lingering illness, October 22, 1906. 

After having studied medicine at Jena in his earlier years, Dr Schmidt 
first took up his residence at Essen, where for a long time he was house 
physician to Krupp, the noted gun founder. The problems of prehistoric 
America appealed to him, and in 1872 he published his first paper on the 
subject. In 1877 he visited the United States, studying museum collec- 
tions and making personal acquaintance with workers in the same field. 
The interest thus aroused never left him, and resulted in the publication 
of a series of scholarly works on American prehistorics, the most impor- 
tant of which is probably his Vorgeschichte Nordamerikas, in 1894. 

In the meantime he was giving equally close and successful attention 
to physical anthropology, more particularly craniology, in which difficult 
study he soon acquired a reputation for exact statement and conservative 
judgment. His cranial collection, now a part of the Leipzig deposit, was 
regarded as one of the finest in Germany. Among his numerous.con- 
tributions to this science, probably the most important are his studies on 
the ancient skulls of Pompeii (1882) and on ancient and modern Egyp- 
tian skulls (1888), both based upon personal exploration in Italy and 
Egypt. In the latter study he proved the essential continuity of the 
ancient Egyptian type to the present day, in spite of conquests and inva- 
sions, ‘These and others of his longer papers appeared in the Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie, while his shorter studies were published chiefly in G/odus. 

Having determined to devote the rest of his life to scientific research, 
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he had definitely abandoned medicine in 1883 and removed to Leipzig, 
in order to utilize the university opportunities there afforded. In coéper- 
ation with Andree, Ploss, Obst, and other world-known scholars, he 

founded the Leipzig Anthropological Society, of which he was at different . 
times secretary and president. As privat-docent, and later as special 

professor of anthropology in the university, he did much to win for the 

study of man a proper recognition among the sciences. In 1889 he made 

an ethnologic exploration of southern India, giving particular attention 

to the primitive aboriginal tribes, the results of which were published 

under the title of Reise in Siid-/ndien in 1894 and Cey/on in 1897. Soon 

afterward he was attacked by the illness —a combined heart trouble and 

sclerosis — which compelled his retirement from the university in 1900 

and finally terminated his life. Asa physician he took careful note of 
the progress of the disease and awaited the approach of the inevitable end 

with calm courage. 

Asa man Dr Schmidt was most lovable, an authority no less on 
science than on art, music, and orchard culture, patriotically devoted 
to Germany, and keeping always a warm thought for his native hills. An 
appreciative notice by his friend, Dr Richard Andree, appears in G/odus 
of November 29, 1906. James Mooney. 


Jeremiah Curtin, the well known ethnologist and translator, died at 
sristol, Vermont, December 14, 1906. Born near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
September 6, 1838, Curtin early acquired a rudimentary knowledge of 
German, Norwegian, and Polish, by talking with the immigrant settlers 
of the neighborhood. After a course at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, he prepared himself to enter Phillips Exeter Academy, made 
extraordinary progress, and soon entered Harvard, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1863. When Admiral Lissofsky’s fleet visited this country in 
1£64, Curtin became acquainted with the officers and accompanied the 
expedition on its return to Russia. It is said that in St Petersburg he 
obtained employment as a translator of polyglot dispatches, but soon 
received an appointment to the office of secretary of the United States 
legation, which position he held until 1870, meanwhile, in 1865-66, 
serving as acting consul-general. Later, until 1877, he traveled in 
eastern Europe and in Asia, apparently in the service of the Russian 
government; but at the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war he left the 
Russian dominions, and after a year in England, returned to America. 
In 1883 he entered the service of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
conducting studies of the language and mythology of the Iroquois, Modoc, 
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Yuchi, Potawatomi, Sauk, and Shawnee, and later among various tribes 
of northern California and of Oregon. He severed his connection with 
the Bureau named before completing any of this material for publication, 
and later devoted his attention chiefly to the translation of the novels of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz and Michael Zagoskin, respectively from the Polish 
and the Russian. In 1900 he made an ethnologic study of the Western 
Mongols of central Asia. Mr Curtin is reputed to have had some 
knowledge of as many as seventy languages and dialects. He had a 
working command of every principal European language. Among his 
ethnologic works are: Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland; Myths and Folk- 
tales of the Russians, Western Slavs and Magyars ; Hero Tales of Ire- 
land; Fatry Tales of Ireland; Creation Myths of Primitive America ; 
The Mongols ; Religion and Ideas of the Mongols. 


Professor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago has re- 
turned from the Congo Free State, Central Africa, where he has spent 
somewhat more than a year in investigation of the native tribes. He 
spent five months among the peoples of the upper Kasai, making his 
headquarters near the Bakuba town, Ndombe. In this town four different 
populations are represented and four languages are spoken. Four differ- 
ent sets of customs are carried on in purity. The Bakuba, Baluba, 
Bakete, and Batua were here particularly studied. Measurements of a 
considerable number of individuals were made, and a fairly extensive 
Batua vocabulary gathered. Observations were conducted on the Bam- 
pende, Bachoko, and Baschilele. The Kasai area presents a higher de- 
velopment artistically than any other portion of the Congo basin, and a 
large collection representing the native industries was secured. Six 
months were then devoted to the tribes of the upper Congo from Leopold- 
ville to Stanley Falls. Points were selected for stopping off, from which 
two or more tribes might easily be visited, and about a fortnight was 
spent at each stopping place. A final month of study was given to the 
Bakongo in the district of the Cataracts. The results of the expedition 
ina literary way will comprise: (1) A Bibliography of Congo Languages, 
(2) An African Miscellany (in which special studies on various topics 
will be presented), and (3) A Manual of the Native. Peoples of the 
Congo Free State. There will also be published for museum wall-display 
a series of life-size portraits representing various forms of hair-dressing, 
skull deformation, and scarring practised by the natives. More than 700 
negatives representing types of native life were made during the expe- 
dition ; measurements were taken on more than goo individuals ; the 
entire collection of objects brought back numbers upward of 3500. 
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Dr Seidenadel’s Philippine Researches. — On January 26, 1907, 
Dr Charles Wilhelm Seidenadel of Chicago presented to the Philological 
Society of the University of Chicago selected chapters of his manuscript 
First Grammar of The Bontoc Igorot. ‘The author, who is a trained 
philologist and a thorough musican, associated last summer for several 
months with the members of a group of the Igorot tribe, about thirty in 
number, brought to Chicago at the close of the Saint Louis Exposition 
and exhibited at River View Park. Continuous intercourse with these 
people, often lasting ten hours each day, enabled Dr Seidenadel not only 
to understand their language, but also to converse with them freely in it 
upon a basis of mutual intelligibility. He was successful in transcribing 
between three and four thousand complete sentences, which he first re- 
peatedly tested in actual use and then subjected to critical examination 
and classification for the purpose of the Gratnmar. 

The linguistic and ethnological importance of a study like that here 
mentioned is clear in the light of our close national relations with the 
Philippine islands and of the almost utter lack of trustworthy philological 
work in the languages of the archipelago. Dr Seidenadel’s remarkable 
initial success, his singular natural gift and special training for making 
accurate phonetic transcriptions of the spoken word, and his personal 
friendly relations with a considerable group of the natives prominent in 
the Igorot tribe, are, it seems to the members of the Philological Society, 
strong reasons for expecting from Dr Seidenadel’s further research in this 
direction results of very great importance for the linguistic and ethnolog- 
ical history of the islands. 

Dr Seidenadel hopes to secure from some source the means needed 
for residence in the Philippines to complete his studies of the Bontoc 
Igorot and to extend his attention to other allied dialects. 

STARR WILLARD CUTTING, 
Secretary of the Philological Society, University of Chicago. 

Study of National Eugenics. — ‘The London 7/mes announces that 
Mr Francis Galton, F.R.S., has given a further sum of £1,000, which 
has enabled London University to revise and extend the scheme for the 
study of national eugenics founded under his previous benefaction, and 
will provide for the carrying on of the work of the eugenics laboratory 
for the next three years. Mr David Heron, M.A., has been appointed 
Galton research fellow in national eugenics, in succession to Mr Edgar 
Schuster, M.A., resigned ; Miss E, M. Elderton has been appointed Gal- 
ton research scholar, and Miss Amy Barrington (mathematical tripos, 
Cambridge) computer. The work in this subject will be carried on un 
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der the supervision of Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S., in consultation 
with Mr Francis Galton. It is the intention of the founder that the lab- 
oratory shall act (1) as a storehouse for statistical material bearing on the 
mental and physical conditions in man and the relation of these condi- 
tions to inheritance and environment, (2) as a center for the publication 
or other form of distribution of information concerning national eugenics. 
Provision is made in association with the biometric laboratory at Univer- 
sity College for training in statistical method and for assisting research 
workers in special eugenic problems. Short courses of instruction will 
be provided for those engaged in social, anthropometric, or medical 
work and desirous of applying modern methods of analysis to the reduc- 
tion of their observations. The laboratory, which is in connection with 
University College, is temporarily established at 88 Gower st., W.C., 
London. 


Olchagras. — An interesting illustration of the confusion of similars 
is exhibited by the history of this word. It occurs in Baudry des Loziéres’ 
Vovage a la Louisiane, in a footnote, on page 33, to a passage in which 
he had referred to the Puants, the lowest class of people in Natchez so- 
ciety. He says: ‘‘ Olchagras in the tongue of the savages signifies puant 
in French.’’ Although this statement is made by no other author, it has 
been supposed that Loziéres derived it from some source not accessible to 
later writers, and it has been referred to frequently as a Natchez term. 
Its correctness seemed the more likely inasmuch as the last syllable, gras, 
agrees closely with the name of a small subject tribe, the Grigras, Gris, 
or Gras, known to have lived among the Natchez, and the people of 
which where ranked among the Puants. On page 243 of Loziéres’ work, 
however, the name occurs again in a long list of Indian tribes, and a foot- 
note referring to it says: ‘‘ They are established along the dave des 
Puants.’ This explains the origin of the word at once. The ‘‘ dave des 
Puants’’ is Green bay, Wisconsin, the early home of the Winnebago, 
whose native name, Hochangara, has evidently been corrupted by 
Loziéres into o/chagras. He was led into an absurd error by the fact that 
the lowest classes among the Natchez and other southern tribes bore the 
same name in French as that given to Green bay, though for a totally dif- 
ferent reason. ‘The case is rendered stronger by the fact that we already 
have a word in Natchez, michemichegipi, which means precisely the same 
thing that o/chagras was supposed to signify. J. R. Swanton. 


Missouri Historical Society. — At the annval meeting of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society held January 25th, Mr William K. Bixby was 
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elected president to succeed Dr Cyrus A. Peterson who had served for 
two years. Dr Peterson is a founder of the American Anthropological 
Association, and Mr Bixby was recently elected a life member. The 
Society has filed papers with the recorder of deeds in St Louis granting 
a ceed of trust to the State of Missouri on property of the Society, con- 
sisting of a collection of articles of historical and archeological value and 
interest. In the future the board of advisers of the Society will act as 
trustees of the property. A site for a new building in Forest Park has 
been granted the Society by the municipal government of St Louis, and 
a bill asking for an appropriation of $100,000 to aid in the erection of 
the building is now before the state legislature. The Society has con- 
tracted to sell the site of its present building for $75,000. Marked prog- 
ress has been made during Dr Peterson’s incumbency ; the Society has 
increased its membership and its working funds, and has established an 
excellent quarterly magazine. 


The British Academy has received the sum of £100,000 for the 
purpose of establishing a memorial to the late Mr Leopold Schweich of 
Paris. In accordance with the wishes of the donor, the endowment is 
to be called ‘* The Leopold Schweich Fund,’’ and is to be devoted to the 
furtherance of research in the archeology, art, history, languages, and 
literature of ancient civilization, with reference to Biblical study. There 
are to be annually not fewer than three public lectures — ‘* The Leopold 
Schweich Lectures’’ —to be delivered in London, and as the ordinary 
rule in the English language, dealing with some subject or subjects com- 
ing within the scope of these studies. The residue of the income of the 
fund, with all sums which may hereafter be added thereto by gift, bequest, 
or otherwise, is to be applied for the purposes of excavation, and for the 
publication of the results of original research in connection with one or 
more of the subjects named. — ature. 


Death of Dr Gatschet.— As these pages are passing through the 
press, word comes of the death, at his home in Washington, on March 16, 
of Dr Albert Samuel Gatschet, in his seventy-fifth year. Born in Saint 
Beatenberg, canton of Bern, Switzerland, October 3, 1832, Dr Gatschet 
pursued his studies at Neuchatel and Bern, and later entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He came to the United States in 1868, settling first in 
New York City. His philological studies attracting the attention of Major 
Powell, he was appointed ethnologist in the United States Geographical 
and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region in 1877, and on the 
organization of the Bureau of Ethnology in 1879, he accepted a similar 
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position on its staff, which he held until ill health compelled his retire- 
ment in 1904. Since that time Dr Gatschet had been an almost helpless 
invalid. An extended notice of his life and work will appear in the next 
issue of this journal. 


Dr Erich von Hornbostel of Berlin, who has recently spent some time 
making musical and psychological studies among the Pawnee of Oklahoma 
and at the Hampton Indian School, in connection with the researches of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, contributes to a late publication of 
the Psychological Institute of the University of Berlin, a valuable paper 
on the characteristics of Tunisian melodies as taken upon phonographic 
records, in part by Dr P. Trager in Tunis in 1903 and in part by Dr von 
Hornbostel himself from a traveling troupe in Berlin in 1904. The melo- 
dies noted are chiefly Arab, but with a slight trace of the Sudanese element. 
The scientific analysis is very close, and the introductory paragraph states 
that it is the first contribution from African soil to the science of com- 
parative music. The author has also now in preparation an extended 
study of the music of the South Sea islanders. James Mooney. 


Visrrors to the old Swedish cathedral and university town of Lund 
will find no little interest in the comparatively recent collections at the 
Ethnographical Museum illustrating many phases of rural life. Old peas- 
ant houses have been taken down, brought from considerable distances, 
and set up at Lund, among the buildings being an old church and an inn. 
Models of interiors of houses with costumed figures of inmates give an 
excellent idea of rustic conditions, reminding one, though on a smaller 
scale, of the Cecho-Slavonic museum in the Kinsky park at Prague. No 
catalogue of the collections has yet been issued. — ature. 

Mr WELLs of Cambridge, Mass., known for his 
researches in folk-lore, especially in connection with the Arthurian tales, 
secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society, member of the American 
Anthropological Association, and fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, died at his summer home in Wayland, 
Massachusetts, on January 21, at the age of sixty-eight years. An appre- 
ciation of Mr Newell’s life and work will appear in the next number of 
this journal. 


Iv 1s ANNOUNCED that the Journal Officiel is about to publish statis- 
tics of the marriages, births, and deaths that took place in France in 1905. 
The figures show that, while marriages increased as compared with 1904, 
births fell off, the rate being the lowest on record. In forty-four depart- 
ments (as compared with thirty-six in the previous year) the deaths were 
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actually in excess of the births, and in certain provinces the difference 
was enormous, the record being three deaths as against two births. An 
increase in the death rate helps to make the situation more serious. 


THe AMERICAN Museum or Natura Hisrory henceforth will pub- 
lish all articles relating to the various phases of its anthropological re- 
searches, not otherwise provided for, in a new series of publications bear- 
ing the title Anthropological Papers. The first number of the new series 
is devoted to an article by Mr Charles W. Mead on ‘* Technique of some 
South American Feather-work,’’ and part 2 consists of Dr Clark Wissler’s 
‘*Some Protective Designs of the Dakota.’’ Both papers are of extreme 
interest. 

Mr Wiiitam H. Goopyear, Curator or Fine Arts of the Brooklyn 
Institute Museum, has been elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in Milan, in recognition of the contributions to 
medieval architectural research in Italy which have been made by the 
Brookiyn Museum. At the recent meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects in Washington, Mr Goodyear was made a corresponding 
member. 

Peanopy Museum of Yale University has received the archeological 
collection of Ingham Institute, which came into the possession of the 
University by the bequest of William Lampson. ‘The Museum also has 
received as a gift from Professor Charles Schuchert a collection of antiqui- 
ties gathered by him during a recent trip through Mexico. 


Dr V. GiurrripaA-RuUGGERI, we learn from // Giornale ad’ Jtalia 
for November 30, 1906, has been appointed to the newly created chair 
of anthropology in the scientific faculty of the University of Pavia. 
He leaves Rome, where he has been docent and assistant in the Anthro- 
pological Laboratory. 


IN THE spring course of lectures on science and travel arranged by 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, those of anthropological 
interest are, ‘The Blackfoot Indians,’’ by Dr Clark Wissler, on March 
23, and ‘‘The Monuments of a Prehistoric Race,’’ by Mr Frederick 
Monsen, on April 6. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHEOLOGY of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has received a gift of $40,000 from Mr Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 
‘The new curator of the department of Egyptology, Dr D. Randall Mc- 
Iver, is now in Egypt, where he has already begun excavations for the 
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PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR of Chicago University, Professor Karl 
von den Steinen of the Museum fiir V6lkerkunde, Berlin, and Professor 
S. Tsuboi of the Imperial University, Tokyo, have been elected honor- 
ary fellows of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

THE CALIFORNIA BRANCH of the American Folk-lore Society held a 
public meeting in San Francisco, February 7, at which Dr David P. Bar- 
rows, Director of the Bureau of Education of the Philippines, delivered 
a lecture on Mohammedanism in the Philippine Islands. 

Dr ORONHYATEKHA, Otherwise known as Peter Martin, the noted 
Canadian Mohawk Indian, for many years head of the Independent Order 
of Foresters, died at Augusta, Georgia, March 4, 1906, aged 66 years. 
He held a medical degree, was prominent in temperance work, etc. 

Dr ALFRED M. ‘TozzerR delivered one of the series of five free illus- 
trated lectures at the University Museum, Harvard University, on Sun- 
day, February 17. Dr Tozzer’s subject was ‘* The Ruins and the Ancient 
People of Yucatan, Mexico.’’ 

AT A MEETING of the American Ethnological Society at the American 
Museum of Natural History, on March 4, a public lecture was given by 
Dr George A. Dorsey of Chicago on ‘‘ The Human Sacrifice Ceremony 
of the Pawnee.’’ 

THE DEATH is announced of Mr Frederick Stearns, a business man of 
Detroit, who gathered archeological collections which he presented to the 
University of Michigan, the Detroit Museum of Art, and other institutions. 

Mr Wacter McC.iinvrock, on February 15th, delivered an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘ The Life and Legends of the Blackfeet Indians’’ in the 
Sheffield lecture course of Yale University for 1907. 

Mr A. B. Srout, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, is working out plans for 
the preservation of the ‘‘man mound ”’ described in his bulletin on the 
Archeology of Eastern Sauk County. 

Dr Rosert MacDouGa.vt has been elected vice president for the 
section of anthropology and psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences for the year 1907. 

“THE zOOLOGICAL and ethnical collectigns made recently in East 
Africa. by Mr Richard Tjader have been acquired by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

THE MEETING of the International Congress of Anthropology, August 
4-8 next, will be held at Strassburg instead of at Cologne as previously 
announced. 

Proressor Orro BENNpDoRF, director of the Archeological Institute 
of the University of Vienna, died recently at the age of sixty-eight years. 
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